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PREFACE 


IN  my  Forgotten  Shrines ,  published  some  years  ago,  I  told  the  story  of 
pilgrimages  made  to  some  of  those  old  manor-houses  in  England 
which  had  a  special  interest  for  Catholics,  as  being  connected  with 
the  lives  and  deaths  of  our  English  martyrs.  The  book  has  been 
most  kindly  received,  and  I  hope  that  in  due  time  it  will  be  followed  by 
another  volume,  for  which  I  have  ample  material. 

But  in  the  present  work  I  go  farther  afield.  In  the  course  of  my  life  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  visit  many  holy  places,  some  of  which  are 
but  little  knowm  to  the  ordinary  traveller.  I  have  tried  to  gather  together 
here  my  memories  of  a  few  of  these  pilgrimages  in  the  hope  that  my  descrip¬ 
tion  of  them  may  prove  as  attractive  as  did  that  of  the  English  shrines.  But 
of  course  I  am  fully  conscious  that  I  am  here  treading,  for  the  most  part,  on 
well-trodden  ground  ;  and  that  there  are  many  wdio  have  long. frequented 
the  shrines  of  Italy  and  France,  though  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  those 
of  their  own  land. 

A  few  of  the  sketches  included  in  this  volume  appeared  in  various  reviews, 
one  or  two  so  long  ago  as  1895.  Though  largely  re-written,  I  feel  that 
these  are  still  somewhat  redolent  of  youthful  enthusiasm.  But  enthusiasm 
is  so  rare  a  thing  nowadays  that  perhaps  it  may  find  forgiveness,  and  I  beg 
the  critic  to  be  merciful  to  the  offspring  of  my  youth. 

It  may  be  objected  by  the  censorious  that  the  title  “  in  Latin  Lands  ” 
hardly  justifies  the  inclusion  of  pilgrimages  to  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem. 
I  can  only  plead  in  reply  that  these  places  once  formed  part  of  a  Latin 
kingdom  and  that  the  shrines  I  describe  were  manifestly  built  by  Latin  hands. 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  at  Bethlehem  the  star  that  marks  the 
place  where  Our  Lord  was  born  is  inscribed  in  Latin,  and  not  in  Greek  or 
any  Eastern  tongue  5  while  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the 
sanctuary  of  Our  Lady’s  tomb  look  as  if  they  had  been  built  on  the  soil  of 
France  instead  of  Palestine. 

I  have  to  thank  the  editors  of  the  Month,  of  the  Downside  Review,  and 
of  the  Ave  Maria  for  permission  to  reprint  certain  articles  contained,  in 
this  volume.  I  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell  for  valuable  assist¬ 
ance,  and  my  friend  Mr.  A.  E.  H.  Swinstead  for  kindly  typing  the  greater 
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part  of  the  manuscript  and  for  other  important  help  in  the  preparation  of 
this  volume. 

I  have  also  to  thank  my  artist,  Mr.  Joseph  Pike,  for  the  beautiful  drawings 
with  which  he  has  so  admirably  illustrated  this  book.  Mr.  Pike’s  talent  is 
already  well  known  ;  Forgotten  Shrines  was,  I  think,  the  first  book  he  ever 
adorned  with  his  art,  but  since  its  publication  thirteen  years  have  elapsed, 
and  he  has  become  an  accomplished  artist  whose  work  is  widely  appreciated. 
I  may  add  that  most  of  the  original  drawings  in  this  book  may  be  obtained 
by  those  who  may  desire  to  have  them.  Would-be  purchasers  should  apply 
through  the  publishers.  The  sources  of  the  other  illustrations,  mainly  from 
photographs,  have  been  fully  acknowledged.  I  have  to  thank  especially  the 
Cure  of  Ste.  Foy  de  Conques,  of  the  Order  of  Premontre,  for  kindly  supplying 
me  with  pictures  of  his  wonderful  sanctuary.  Dom  Raphael  Azzopardi  of 
Montecassino  also  has  helped  me  greatly.  To  all  these,  and  to  the  many 
other  friends  who  have  come  to  my  assistance,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude. 

DOM  BEDE  CAMM. 


Be  net  House, 

Cambridge. 
September  2 6th,  1923. 
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SUBIACO 

I.  THE  PILGRIM  PATH 


Ille  florentes  peragebat  annos, 

Cum  puer  dulcis  patriae  penates 
Liquit  et  solus  latuit  silenti 
Conditus  antro. 

Sequence  of  St.  Benedict's  Feast. 

OF  all  the  pilgrim  paths  in  Europe  there  is  none  more  fascinating, 
none  more  poetic,  than  that  which  leads  to  the  Sacred  Cave  of 
Subiaco,  whither  Benedict  of  Nursia,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  fled  from  the  corruption  and  vices  of  a  still  half-pagan 
Rome  to  spend  three  years  of  solitude  with  God.  To  the  Benedictine 
pilgrim  especially,  Subiaco  has  an  appeal  which  transcends  that  of  all  other 
shrines.  Indeed,  the  only  place  to  which  the  present  writer  can  compare  it 
is  that  other  sacred  cave  at  Bethlehem  where  Christ  Jesus  was  born  for  us 
of  Mary  Virgin.  And  thus  it  is  that  this  pilgrim  book  shall  begin  with 
Subiaco  and  end  with  Bethlehem. 

Subiaco,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  cradle,  not  only  of  the  Benedictine  life, 
but,  in  Italy  at  least,  of  Gothic  architecture,  Christian  painting,  and  finally 
of  the  printer’s  art.  There  is  a  poetry,  a  romance  about  the  place  which  is 
quite  indescribable.  And  though  I  know  Subiaco  very  well,  it  seems  to 
me  all  but  impossible  to  convey  to  the  reader  who  has  not  visited  it  any 
adequate  impression  of  its  charm. 

I  have  made  pilgrimage  thither  many  times.  The  first  was  in  1894, 
when  a  student  in  the  Benedictine  College  of  Sant’  Anselmo  in  Rome,  the 
last  in  1919  on  my  way  home  from  Egypt,  where  I  had  served  as  Military 
Chaplain  during  the  Great  War.  It  seemed  strange  to  a  Benedictine  pilgrim 
to  find  himself  at  Subiaco,  clad  not  in  his  monastic  habit,  but  in  the  khaki 
of  the  British  Army ;  but  both  monasteries  were  filled  with  monks  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war,  and  at  the  Sacro  Speco  I  was  welcomed 
as  a  brother  by  a  most  delightful  young  Frenchman,  who  had  been  not  only 
a  soldier,  but  a  prisoner  in  Germany.  And  as  to  one’s  habit,  Pope  Bene¬ 
dict  XV  himself  had  consoled  me,  saying  as  he  touched  my  khaki,  “  Cucullus 
non  facit  monachum .” 
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The  story  of  St.  Benedict’s  flight  from  Rome  has  been  told  so  often 
since  St.  Gregory  first  narrated  it  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  it  here 
at  any  length.  All  the  world  knows  how,  while  still  a  boy,1  he  fled  to  this 
wild  solitude,  and  here  laid  the  foundations  of  his  Rule  which  was  to 
transform  the  world.  Christendom,  says  Baronius,  was  then  at  a  most 
critical  moment  of  its  history.  Civilised  Europe  was  overrun  by  Barbarians, 
and  the  whole  West  seemed  to  be  sinking  under  its  own  corrupted  civilisa¬ 
tion.  And  then,  in  the  midst  of  this  almost  universal  gloom,  God  raised 
up  Benedict,  and  his  light  shone  out  in  the  darkness  till  it  illumined 
the  whole  world.  God  trained  him  in  the  solitude  of  Subiaco  as  He 
trained  the  Baptist  in  the  desert.  He  there  revealed  to  him  His  law,  as 
to  Moses  on  Sinai ;  He  tried  him  in  the  furnace  of  temptation,  even  as 
He  tried  His  own  Divine  Son  in  the  wilderness.  For  we  know  that  when  God 
intends  to  entrust  to  a  human  soul  some  mighty  work,  He,  first  of  all,  leads 
him  into  solitude,  and  there  speaks  in  silence  to  his  soul.  He  draws  him 
apart  into  some  secluded  spot,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  to  a  place  where 
there  is  nothing  to  distract  him  from  contemplation,  but  rather  everything 
to  raise  his  heart  to  God.  And  such  a  place  is  Subiaco,  a  place  where 
Nature  in  all  her  wildest  beauty  seems  to  lead  the  soul  up  from  the  miseries 
of  this  world  nearer  to  divine  things. 

And  yet  Subiaco  had  been  defiled  by  the  most  detestable  excesses  of 
pagan  debauchery.  It  was  here  that  the  infamous  Nero,  banking  up  the 
river,  made  his  great  lakes2  which  still  give  the  place  its  name  ( Sublacum ), 
and  built  his  golden  villa  where  he  feasted  with  his  parasites.  It  was  here 
that  while  seated  at  the  banquet,  rose-crowned  and  perfumed,  God’s  light¬ 
ning  struck  from  his  hand  the  golden  wine-cup  and  turned  his  revelling  into 
terror  and  dismay.  Yes,  Subiaco  needed  purification  ;  it  was  still  the  haunt 
of  demons  when  Benedict  came  to  make  it  for  ever  a  sanctuary  of  peace,  the 
very  cradle  of  the  angelic  life. 

The  road  to  Subiaco  from  Rome  is  the  ancient  Via  Tiburtina  which 
leaves  Rome  for  Tivoli,  passing  by  the  great  basilica  of  San  Lorenzo  where 
the  martyred  deacons  Stephen  and  Laurence  await  the  resurrection.  This 
was  no  doubt  the  road  that  the  young  saint  took.  Still  one  can  tread  in 
certain  spots  the  very  pavement  that  his  feet  must  have  trod,  great  slabs 
of  volcanic  basalt,  grooved  by  deep  ruts  formed  by  centuries  of  chariot- 
wheels.  We  cross  the  Anio  by  the  Mammolo  bridge,  said  to  have  been 

1  His  age  has  generally  been  reckoned  at  fourteen  ;  but  Tosti  and  Hebrard  have  shown  that 
41  puer  ”  may  be  applied  to  a  youth  up  to  twenty,  and  that  he  was  probably  of  the  latter  age. 

2  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Emperor  Claudius  made  the  first  and  upper  lake,  on  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  30,000  workmen  were  kept  employed  for  eleven  years :  i.e.  in  constructing  the  lake  and 
the  aqueducts  which  carried  the  water  to  Rome.  The  lake  lasted  till  1305,  when  the  embank¬ 
ment  was  destroyed  in  a  violent  storm. 
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built  by  the  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  leave  on  our  right  the 
majestic  ruins  of  Hadrian’s  villa.  And  now  we  mount  the  slopes  of  the 
Tiburtine  hills  and  reach  Tivoli.  But  we  must  not  linger  in  this  enchant¬ 
ing  spot,  with  its  cascades  and  grottos,  its  picturesque  beauties  and  classic 
memories,  its  temples  and  churches,  its  villas  and  gardens ;  we  must  turn 
our  back  on  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  and  hasten  onward  with  Benedict 
towards  Subiaco. 

The  Via  Valeria,  which  we  follow,  takes  its  name  from  the  Censor 
Valerius  Maximus,  who  built  it  in  a.u.c.  447.  It  leads  eastward  between 
two  chains  of  the  Apennines,  here  called  the  Simbruini  Mountains,  along 
the  winding  valley  of  the  Anio.  As  the  road  proceeds,  the  scenery  gradually 
becomes  wilder  and  more  severe.  The  grassy  slopes,  enamelled  with  flowers 
and  shaded  by  fruit  trees,  yield  to  rocky  heights,  planted  only  here  and 
there  with  clumps  of  olive  or  small  oak-trees,  and  these  mountains  draw  in 
closer  as  the  road  goes  on  and  rise  to  greater  heights.  We  arrive  at  last 
at  Vicovaro,  near  to  which  is  San  Cosimato,  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  a  convent  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cradles  of  Western 
monachism.  Here,  hollowed  out  in  the  rock  beside  the  foaming  river,  lies 
a  subterranean  monastery  which  brings  us  first  into  contact  with  St.  Benedict. 
The  place  is  thus  described  by  Bishop  Ullathorne.1 

“  At  the  ninth  milestone  from  Tivoli  we  reach  Vicovaro,  the  ancient 
Varia.  Its  massive  old  walls  and  bastions,  half  in  ruins,  stand  on  huge 
masses  of  tufa  rock,  presenting  to  the  side  of  the  road  a  series  of  deep  caverns, 
which,  as  we  pass  along,  have  strongly  riveted  our  attention  ;  for  each  of 
the  party  has  observed  in  them  a  practical  commentary  on  the  Gospel. 
Most  of  these  yawning  caverns  have  rude  doors  affixed  to  them,  and  are 
stables  for  goats,  or  sheep,  or  cattle ;  and  now  and  then  may  be  seen  a 
shepherd  dressed  in  rude  goat-skins.  On  the  right  hand  a  fertile  declivity, 
rich  in  olive-trees,  goes  down  to  the  margin  of  the  stream.  As  we  ascend 
at  the  close  of  this  valley,  and  round  a  projecting  point  of  the  range,  a 
magnificent  prospect  breaks  upon  the  sight.  The  scene  widens  out  on 
both  sides ;  the  hills  are  covered  with  foliage  ;  the  Anio  takes  a  sweep 
round  to  the  right,  and  at  the  arc  of  the  bow  which  it  forms  it  laves  the 
base  of  a  rocky  promontory,  which  guards  the  green  peninsula  like  a  coast¬ 
line.  On  this  point  stands  a  convent,  its  white  walls  and  tower  shining 
through  a  mass  of  tall  cypress-trees,  which  raise  their  dark  green  obelisks 
into  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky.  The  background  beyond  the  stream  is  an 
intricate  but  graceful  scene  of  wood  and  vale,  closed  in  by  a  swelling  range 
of  lofty  hills.  This  convent  is  St.  Cosimato,  a  place  of  deep  interest  to  a 
pilgrim  of  St.  Benedict.  Passing  behind  the  present  Franciscan  convent 

1  7 he  Rambler ,  New  Series,  vol.  vi  (1856),  “  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Proto-Monastery  of  Subiaco, 
etc.”  I  am  much  indebted  to  these  valuable  reminiscences. 
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into  the  garden,  the  spectator  stands  some  300  feet  above  the  river  ;  and 
beneath  him  lies  a  subterranean  monastery,  cut  out  of  the  living  rock  by 
human  industry.  A  steep  flight  of  steps  constructed  on  the  face  of  the 
rock  conducts  down  two-thirds  of  the  precipice,  and  brings  us  to  a  range 
of  cells,  each  with  its  door,  and  a  square  aperture  above  it,  opening  upon 
the  Anio.  These  cells  are  on  an  average  six  feet  by  four.  The  seats  in 
each  cell  are  formed  by  projections  left  in  the  rock,  admitting  of  a  board 
being  laid  upon  them,  so  as  to  form  a  couch.  An  ascent  by  steps  from 
the  cells  conducts  to  the  chapel,  which  stands  some  200  feet  above  the 
water.  It  is  twenty-four  feet  long,  while  its  breadth  gives  twelve  feet  at 
the  one  end  and  nineteen  at  the  other.  Its  vault  is  regularly  carved  in  the 
rock,  and  a  pillar  is  left  standing  in  the  centre.  Seats  are  left  in  the  natural 
rock  on  each  side.  The  refectory  of  this  subterranean  convent  can  now  only 
be  entered  by  another  descent  from  the  garden.  It  is  about  seven  yards 
square,  and  has  its  seats  and  a  table  left  in  the  stone.  This  is  the  primitive 
monastery  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian.” 

After  St.  Benedict  had  spent  three  years  in  the  cave  at  Subiaco,  it  was 
God’s  will  that  his  secret  should  be  made  known  to  men,  and  the  fame  of 
his  sanctity  quickly  spread  abroad.  The  monks  of  this  monastery,  who  had 
lost  their  abbot,  begged  the  young  hermit  to  come  and  preside  over  them. 
But  he  refused  for  a  long  time,  saying  that  his  ways  and  theirs  would  never 
agree ;  however,  at  last  he  gave  way  to  their  entreaties.  He  held  the 
monks  to  strict  observance  and  would  not  allow  any  of  them  to  turn  aside 
to  the  right  hand  or  the  left  from  the  narrow  road  which  their  vow  obliged 
them  to  follow.  The  brethren  soon  regretted  their  choice,  and  accused 
themselves  of  madness  in  seeking  a  superior  of  a  spirit  so  different  from  their 
own.  At  last,  going  from  bad  to  worse,  some  of  them  dared  to  plot  his 
death  and  mixed  poison  in  his  wine.  When  the  glass  cup  was  held  towards 
him  to  bless  in  the  customary  manner,  the  saint  put  out  his  hand  and  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  it,  when,  though  held  at  a  distance,  the  glass 
vessel  broke  in  pieces,  as  if,  instead  of  signing  the  cross,  he  had  thrown  a 
stone.  Then  the  man  of  God  knew  that  the  cup,  which  could  not  bear 
the  sign  of  life,  had  contained  a  draught  of  death ;  and  rising  up  at  once, 
with  calm  face  and  serene  mind,  he  addressed  the  assembled  brethren, 
saying  :  “  May  Almighty  God  have  mercy  on  you,  brethren  !  From  the 
first  did  I  not  tell  you  that  your  ways  and  mine  would  not  agree  ?  Go  and 
seek  a  father  after  your  own  fashion ;  for,  after  this,  you  cannot  possibly 
keep  me  longer.” 

And  thus  he  returned  to  the  place  of  his  beloved  solitude  ;  and  thither 
we  will  try  to  follow  him. 

Benedict,  on  his  flight  from  Rome,  had  first  taken  refuge  at  Enfide 
about  two  miles  from  Subiaco,  a  hill-village  which  still  exists  under  the 
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name  of  Afile.  Here  he  worked  his  first  miracle,  to  console  his  nurse  Cyrilla,1 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Rome.  “  But  Benedict,  more  desirous  of 
enduring  the  tribulations  of  this  world  than  its  praises,  preferring  to  be 
wearied  by  labours  for  God  rather  than  to  be  exalted  by  the  favours  of 
this  life,  fled  secretly  from  his  nurse  and  sought  out  the  solitude  of  a  desert 
place  called  Subiaco  ;  which,  distant  from  Rome  about  forty  miles,  pours 
out  its  cold  and  transparent  waters.  And  this  abundance  of  waters  is  first 
collected  in  an  extensive  lake,  and  then  pours  out  at  the  further  end,  in  the 
form  of  a  river.”  Thus  St.  Gregory,  who  evidently  had  visited  the  place, 
first  introduces  Subiaco. 

As  we  proceed  along,  the  mountains  increase  in  height  and  we  pass 
through  a  succession  of  narrow  valleys  where  every  turn  of  the  road  reveals 
a  new  beauty.  The  mountain-sides  are  covered  with  dense  woods,  while 
on  either  side  perched  high  on  the  steep  summits  we  see  walled  villages, 
picturesque  beyond  all  expression,  stained  by  age  to  the  colour  of  the  rocks 
on  which  they  stand.  They  seem,  in  fact,  with  their  crumbling  towers 
and  walls,  to  be  castles  rather  than  villages,  and  indeed  they  are  called  castles 
in  the  ancient  chronicles.  These  grey  old  mountain  eyries  have  names  as 
picturesque  as  themselves,  Sarascinesco  for  instance,  the  last  home  of  the 
Saracens  in  Italy,  Anticoli  Conrado,  which  in  1247  belonged  to  Conrad  of 
Antioch  and  still  bears  his  name,  and  many  another,  beloved  of  artists.  But 
in  the  valley  through  which  we  pass,  there  is  no  sign  of  human  habitation. 
The  husbandman  who  tills  the  fields,  sleeps  under  a  tent  or  improvised 
shelter  when  he  has  to  spend  some  time  in  the  valley ;  otherwise  he  scales 
the  heights  at  nightfall  to  his  raven’s  nest  in  the  mountain. 

And  now  at  last  the  point  is  turned  which  brings  us  in  sight  of  our 
goal.  A  fertile  valley  opens  out  before  us,  abounding  in  vines  and  olive- 
trees,  and  in  the  distance  we  see  a  pyramidal  hill,  crowned  with  a  frowning 
fortress.  The  sides  of  this  hill  are  covered  with  houses  which  stretch  up 
to  the  grassy  slopes  which  surround  the  battlemented  walls  of  the  castle. 
This  castle  is  the  palace  of  the  Abbots  of  Subiaco,  built  first  by  Abbot 
John  V  in  the  eleventh  century  to  protect  the  little  town  and  the  monas¬ 
teries  beyond  it  from  the  raids  of  the  robber-barons  who  held  all  the  country¬ 
side  in  terror. 

“  Ecco  Subiaco  !  ”  cries  our  driver  ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  tell 
us.  This  valley  we  are  traversing  has  been  known  for  centuries  as  the 
Valle  Santa  ;  we  are  indeed  on  holy  ground. 

Too  often,  when  we  have  looked  forward  to  seeing  at  last  a  place  of 

1  She  was  evidently  of  Greek  origin.  Under  the  Empire,  when  the  Greek  language  became 
an  integral  part  of  the  education  of  the  upper  classes,  it  was  usual  to  choose  Greek  nurses  or 
governesses,  much  as  in  England  we  have  French  ones.  St.  Benedict’s  own  father  Eutropius 
though  a  Roman  patrician,  has  a  Greek  name. 
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which  we  have  read  and  dreamed  for  years,  the  reality  brings  some  chill 
of  disappointment.  But  not  so  Subiaco.  Nothing  more  picturesque  or 
charming  can  be  imagined  than  this  little  city,  set  upon  a  hill,  which  rises 
like  an  amphitheatre  before  us,  while  around  in  majestic  circle  the  Sim- 
bruini  Mountains  stand,  like  sentinels  of  God,  to  protect  the  holy  place. 
All  mountains  have  their  charm  and  their  mystery,  but  none  seem  to  the 
traveller  so  lovely  as  these.  Perhaps  the  secret  lies  in  the  marvellous 
transparence  of  the  Italian  atmosphere  which  bathes  them  in  a  light  that 
hardly  seems  of  this  world. 

We  soon  arrive  at  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honour  of  Pius  VI,  “  the 
best  of  princes,”  by  his  grateful  people  of  Subiaco.  Not  far  off  is  a  won¬ 
derful  steep  and  narrow  mediaeval  bridge,  with  a  towered  gateway,  crossing 
in  a  single  span  the  dark  and  rushing  river.  We  alight  from  our  carriage 
and  proceed  on  foot,  for  the  narrow  and  precipitous  streets  of  Subiaco  were 
hardly  intended  for  wheeled  vehicles. 

Subiaco  is,  in  fact,  a  thoroughly  mediaeval  city.  The  greater  part  of  it 
ascends  the  hill  in  streets  that  are  rather  staircases,  and,  though  now  some¬ 
what  modernised,  it  still  recalls  the  thirteenth  century  at  every  turn.  We 
quickly  thread  the  narrow  winding  lanes,  past  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
rebuilt  by  Pius  VI,  until  we  reach  the  chapel  of  San  Sebastiano,  and  find 
ourselves  on  the  steep  road  that  leads  up  beneath  the  shade  of  mighty  trees 
towards  the  protocoenobium,  the  mother-abbey  of  Santa  Scolastica.  The 
climb  is  almost  a  mile  in  length,  but  we  have  not  gone  far  before  we  see  the 
great  Lombard  tower  and  long  low  outline  of  the  abbey  on  the  hill  before  us. 
The  mountains  behind  it  rise  to  greater  heights  than  we  have  yet  seen,  and 
a  deep  opening  between  them  points  the  way  to  the  sacred  cave  of  Benedict. 

All  at  once  we  come  on  a  round  chapel  built  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice. 
On  our  right  is  a  bridge  which  strides  a  chasm.  This  chasm  was  once 
filled  by  a  dyke  which  disappeared  over  600  years  ago,  for  we  are  standing 
on  the  edge  of  what  was  once  a  vast  lake,  the  lake  which  gives  its  name  to 
Subiaco,  the  lake  of  Claudius.  Below  this  first  lake  Nero  constructed  two 
others,  the  third  of  which  stretched  to  the  sides  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
mediaeval  town  is  built. 

And  the  chapel  commemorates  one  of  the  most  striking  episodes  of  the 
life  of  St.  Benedict  at  Subiaco.  It  was  here  that  the  child  Placid,  being 
sent  to  fetch  water  from  the  lake,  overbalanced  himself  and  fell  in.  The 
saint  immediately  knew  what  had  happened  and  sent  Maurus  in  haste 
to  rescue  him.  But  when  he  reached  the  place,  the  child  had  already 
been  carried  far  from  the  shore.  Maurus  without  hesitation  ran  to  his 
help,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  pulled  the  child  out  of  the  lake  and 
brought  him  back  safely  to  the  land  that  he  realised  that  he  had,  like  Peter 
of  old,  been  walking  on  the  water. 
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He  ran  to  tell  his  holy  father,  who  assured  him  that  the  miracle  was 
due  to  his  obedience,  but  Maurus  attributed  it  rather  to  Benedict’s  prayers 
and  blessing.  The  child,  when  questioned,  told  them  that  as  he  was  being 
rescued,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  saw  the  father’s  cowl  above  his  head, 
and  St.  Gregory,  who  tells  us  the  story,  sees  in  the  miracle  yet  another 
sign  of  Benedict’s  power  with  God. 

Maurus  and  Placid,  it  may  be  noted,  were  our  saint’s  first  disciples, 
brought  to  him  by  their  fathers,  two  Roman  patricians,  Equitius  and  Ter- 
tullus,  who  endowed  the  monastery  we  are  about  to  visit  with  lands  and 
gifts  of  considerable  value.  Benedict  himself  was  of  patrician  stock,  and  is 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  great  Anician  family  which  numbered 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  the  virgin-martyr  St.  Cecilia  among  its  members. 
St.  Benedict  probably  went  first  to  Afile,  because  that  place  was  a  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  family. 

If  we  cross  the  bridge  for  a  moment,  we  can  get  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  whole  ravine.  The  range  of  hills  on  our  right  rises  precipitously  to  the 
height  of  some  2,000  feet,  and  about  midway  we  see  the  still  greater  eminence 
of  Monte  Carpineto,  crowned  by  a  lofty  cross.  On  the  left  the  ravine  is 
much  less  precipitous ;  it  is  undulating  in  outline  and  is  well  wooded, 
whereas  the  other  side  is  mainly  bare  rock.  Here  and  there  rise  ledges 
of  rock  projecting  from  the  hill-side  and  overhanging  the  river.  On  one 
of  these,  about  half  a  mile  from  where  we  stand,  is  built  the  great  abbey 
of  Santa  Scolastica,  first  founded  by  St.  Benedict  in  honour  of  SS.  Cosmas 
and  Damian. 

It  is  an  immense  pile,  containing  many  courts  and  cloisters,  irregular 
in  form,  built  in  every  style  of  architecture  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  reared  on  enormous  substructures  which  seem  to  be 
built  up  from  the  depths  of  the  gorge  over  which  it  hangs. 

Beyond  and  above  it  we  see  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent  winding  down  the 
mountain-side,  and  as  the  eye  ascends  it,  a  footpath  is  faintly  discernible 
which  finally  disappears  in  a  thick  dark  grove  of  trees. 

This  grove  is  the  famous  wood  of  ilex-trees  which  conceals  from  view 
the  Sacro  Speco,  the  goal  of  our  pilgrimage.  It  lies  on  the  flank  of  the 
principal  mountain  on  this  side  of  the  ravine,  and  must  be  quite  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley.  Above  it  there  rises  an  immense  per¬ 
pendicular  precipice  of  red  rock,  some  hundreds  of  feet  high.  It  is  this 
precipice  which  contains  the  two  sacred  caves  where  Benedict  took  refuge 
from  the  world.  The  hill  is  known  in  the  ancient  chronicles  as  Mount 
Thaleius,  and  is  still  called  Monte  Taleo. 

We  must  cross  the  bridge  of  St.  Maurus  once  again,  if  we  would  reach 
the  monastery.  If  we  have  time,  we  may  take  a  path  on  our  right  hard  by 
the  chapel  of  the  miracle,  and  visit  the  debris  of  the  baths  of  Nero,  which 
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were  discovered  here  in  1824*  But  there  is  little  enough  to  see,  and  the 
evening  shades  are  beginning  to  fall.  We  must  be  at  Santa  Scolastica 
before  night  draws  in.  We  have  come  forty-five  miles  from  Rome,  and 
we  begin  to  feel  that  it  is  enough. 

We  are  soon  knocking  at  the  hospitable  doors  of  Santa  Scolastica,  and 
receiving  the  welcome  we  expect — a  welcome  that  never  fails.  For  here 
we  are  among  brethren,  in  St.  Benedict’s  own  house.  There  is  nothing 
more  delightful  to  the  pilgrim  in  a  strange  land  than  to  come  to  a  house 
where  he  finds  himself  welcomed  as  a  brother,  where  he  feels  he  is  at  home. 


II.  THE  SACRO  SPECO 

Magnus  in  parvis  eremita  membris 
Vincis  aetatem,  superas  laborem, 

Arcta  districtae  rudimenta  vitae 
Fervidus  imples. 

From  the  Vesper  Hymn  of  St.  Benedict's  Feast. 

Subiaco,  as  we  have  seen,  has  two  monasteries  (though  at  one  time  there 
were  twelve),  that  of  Santa  Scolastica  and  that  of  San  Benedetto  or  the 
Sacro  Speco. 

The  former  is  the  principal  one,  and  the  Abbot  of  Santa  Scolastica 
has  jurisdiction  over  both.  Only  a  few  monks  can  live  at  the  Sacro  Speco, 
for  the  accommodation  is  necessarily  very  limited,  but  Santa  Scolastica  is 
an  immense  abbey.  A  climb  of  about  a  mile  separates  one  from  the  other. 

The  principal  interest  of  Subiaco  naturally  centres  round  the  holy  cave, 
and  therefore  we  will  visit  it  first,  before  attempting  to  give  any  description 
of  Santa  Scolastica. 

The  first  desire  of  every  priest,  and  above  all  of  every  Benedictine,  who 
comes  to  Subiaco,  is,  as  will  be  understood,  to  say  Mass  in  the  Sacro  Speco. 
And  so  we  rise  at  dawn  and  hasten  up  the  steep  path  that  leads  to  the 
sanctuary.  But  here  it  may  be  best  to  linger  on  the  way,  and  describe  in 
detail  this  most  exquisite  and  perfect  place.  Would  that  it  were  possible 
to  paint  it  in  all  its  poetic  beauty,  so  that  the  reader  could  see  it  as  the 
pilgrim  does !  But  no  words  are  adequate,  even  if  I  had  the  skill  to  use 
them.  Let  me  quote  some  glowing  words  of  Montalembert  : 

“  The  celebrated  and  unique  monastery  of  the  Sacro  Speco  forms  a 
series  of  sanctuaries  built  one  over  the  other,  backed  by  the  mountain  which 
Benedict  has  immortalised.  Such  was  the  hard  and  savage  cradle  of  the 
monastic  order  in  the  West.  It  was  from  this  tomb,  where  the  delicate 
son  of  the  last  patricians  of  Rome  buried  himself  alive,  that  the  definite 
norm  of  monastic  life — that  is  to  say,  the  perfection  of  Christian  life — was 
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born. .  From  this  cavern  .  .  .  have  issued  legions  of  saints  and  monks,  whose 
devotion  has  won  for  the  Church  her  greatest  conquests  and  purest  glories. 

“  From  this  fountain  has  gushed  the  inexhaustible  current  of  religious 
zeal  and  fervour.  Thence  came,  and  still  shall  come,  all  whom  the  spirit 
of  the  great  Benedict  shall  inspire  with  the  impulse  of  opening  new  paths 
or  restoring  discipline  in  claustral  life.  The  sacred  site  which  the  prophet 
Isaiah  seems  to  have  pointed  out  beforehand  to  cenobites,  by  words  so  mar¬ 
vellously  close  in  their  application — ‘  Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are 
hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  ( Cavernam  laci )  whence  ye  are  digged  ’ — 
is  there  recognised  by  all.  We  lament  for  the  Christian  who  has  not  seen 
this  grotto,  this  desert,  this  rest  of  the  eagle  and  the  dove,  or  who,  having 
seen  it,  has  not  prostrated  himself  with  tender  respect  before  the  sanctuary 
from  which  issued,  with  the  rule  and  institution  of  St.  Benedict,  the  flower 
of  Christian  civilisation,  the  permanent  victory  of  the  soul  over  the  flesh, 
the  intellectual  enfranchisement  of  Europe,  and  all  that  charm  and  grandeur 
which  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  regulated  by  faith,  adds  to  knowledge,  labour, 
and  virtue.”  1 

Among  these  pilgrims  was  Petrarch,  who  visited  Subiaco,  and  speaks 
with  wondering  awe  of  “  illud  immane  et  devotum  sfecus ,  quod  qui  viderunt 
vidisse  quodammodo  Paradisi  limen  credunt  ”  (“  that  terrible  and  devout 
cavern  which  those  who  have  seen  it  think  that  they  have  seen  the  very 
threshold  of  Paradise  ”). 

We  pass  round  behind  the  great  pile  of  Santa  Scolastica,  and  crossing  the 
channel  of  the  torrent  already  referred  to,  we  soon  reach  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  known  as  la  Crocella,  which  commemorates  the  spot  where  the 
youthful  Benedict  on  his  first  coming  here  was  met  by  a  monk  named 
Romanus,  who  encouraged  him  in  his  holy  purpose,  and  even  gave  him  the 
habit  of  religion,  or  rather  the  hermit’s  rude  garb  of  skins.  This  little 
church  stands  on  a  projecting  point  of  rock  overhanging  the  valley.  It 
really  consists  of  two  chapels  covered  by  one  roof.  In  one  of  them  stands 
a  short  marble  column  which  is  said  to  have  been  already  there  in  St. 
Benedict’s  day,  who  threw  upon  it  his  discarded  secular  dress.  “  When 
we  reflect,”  writes  Bishop  Ullathorne,  “  that  this  was  a  conspicuous  point 
from  the  villa  of  Nero,  who  was  so  profuse  in  his  expenditure  of  marbles 
for  the  decoration  of  his  retreat,  this  tradition  does  not  appear  to  be  improb¬ 
able.”  The  other  chapel  was  originally  intended  for  the  devotion  of  women, 
who,  except  on  certain  special  feast  days,  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
monastic  church.  The  chapels  are  decorated  with  frescoes  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  representing  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Life,  Passion, 
and  Death  of  our  Saviour,  as  well  as  the  figures  of  St.  Benedict  and  his 


c 


1  Monks  of  the  West,  authorised  translation,  1861,  vol.  ii,  pp.  11-12. 
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sister  St.  Scholastica.  These  are  now  greatly  faded,  but  are  still  beautiful 
in  their  decay. 

Another  reason  for  the  erection  of  this  double  chapel  was  that  those 
who  were  unable  through  age  or  infirmity  to  scale  the  heights  of  Monte 
Taleo  might  here  gain  the  indulgences  attached  to  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
Sacro  Speco.  This  privilege  is  made  known  to  us  by  an  inscription  graven 
on  the  wall  : 


Si  montis  superasse  jugum  negat  aegra  senectus 
Nec  datur  ad  sacros  procubuisse  specus  : 

Siste  :  tibi  Coeli  haec  aedes  aeraria  pandet, 
Haec  tibi  coelestes  prodiga  fundet  opes. 


However,  since  the  new  path  was  cut  by  the  monks  through  the  rock 
in  1688,  the  way  up  to  the  sanctuary  has  become  easy  enough,  and  the 
privilege  of  the  Crocella  is  seldom  used.  Nevertheless,  the  chapel  has  still 
a  special  and  appropriate  use.  For  when  postulants  present  themselves  at 
Subiaco  to  receive  the  monastic  habit,  they  are  led  here  to  be  clothed  on 
the  very  spot  where  Benedict  their  father  first  received  this  grace.  And 
surely  they  are  happy  who  thus  follow  so  closely  in  his  steps. 

We  still  mount  for  about  half  a  mile  before  we  reach  the  dark  and 
mysterious  wood  of  venerable  ilex-trees,  popularly  known  as  the  sacred 
grove.  An  inscription  warns  us  to  respect  these  trees,  for  they  have  covered 
this  spot  since  the  days  of  St.  Benedict.1 

As  we  pass  from  beneath  their  shade,  we  see  before  us  at  last  the  monastery. 
A  flight  of  marble  steps  leads  upward  to  a  narrow  platform,  which  was  till 
fairly  recent  years  joined  to  the  monastery  by  a  drawbridge.  We  now  see 
that  the  monastery  consists  of  two  ranges  of  buildings  built  at  a  right  angle. 
The  one  against  the  face  of  the  cliff  is  opposite  us  as  we  stand  here.  Both 
are  built  upon  huge  arches.  There  are  nine  of  them  ;  those  on  the  side 
of  the  precipice  are  of  enormous  height  and  solidity.  A  garden  has  been 
gained  within  the  angle  formed  by  the  main  buildings  by  terracing  the 
rocks.  This  is  the  famous  Roseto,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Benedict’s 
triumph  over  temptation  and  to  the  piety  of  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Before  us  is  a  Gothic  doorway,  with  a  painting  of  St.  Benedict  on  its 
tympanum  :  he  is  writing  his  Rule  at  the  dictation  of  an  angel.  An  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  wall  tells  us  of  some  of  the  illustrious  pilgrims  of  old ;  twenty 
saints,  fourteen  Popes,  St.  Gregory  the  Great  at  their  head,  the  Emperor 

1  “  It  has  never  been  profaned  by  axe  or  hatchet.  The  grand  old  trees  bowed  with  age,  with 
twisted  and  contorted  stems,  form  a  dense  mass  of  shadow,  grateful  after  the  arid  rocks,  and  they 
hang  in  masses  of  grey-green  verdure  over  the  depths.  Here  and  there  the  mossy  trunks  are 
covered  with  ferns,  upon  which  a  ray  of  sunlight  falls  with  dazzling  brilliancy.” 
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Otho  III,  the  Empress  Agnes,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV,  among 
many  others. 

We  pass  through  this  door  into  a  narrow  vaulted  passage  which  finally 
leads  us  into  a  square  room,  which  was  formerly  used  as  the  chapter-room. 
It  is  adorned  with  paintings  of  great  beauty,  some  of  which  are  attributed 
to  Perugino  himself.  Don  Oderisio  Bonamore,  in  his  monograph  on  the 
Sacro  Speco,1  says,  that  the  sight  of  these  paintings  alone  is  sufficient  to 
reward  the  pilgrim  for  all  the  fatigues  of  his  journey.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  frescoes  represents  the  Holy  Family  with  St.  Catherine 
and  St.  Maurus. 

But  we  are  in  haste  to  see  greater  things  than  these.  A  door  opposite 
that  by  which  we  entered  takes  us  into  a  small  vestibule.  In  front  of  us 
is  the  door  of  the  monastery,  where  the  enclosure  is  so  strictly  observed  that 
not  even  a  monk  of  another  Congregation  than  that  of  Subiaco  is  allowed 
to  enter  within  it.  On  our  right  is  a  small  balcony ;  on  our  left  the  door 
which  leads  into  the  church. 

We  open  it,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  uppermost  of  the  three  churches 
which  form  this  sanctuary. 

No  one  who  has  ever  seen  it  can  forget  it.  It  is  not  large,2  its  sanctuary 
is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  the  rest  is  built  up  upon  the  great  arches  and 
substructures  that  we  have  already  tried  to  describe  ;  but  it  is  unspeakably 
beautiful.  It  was  built  by  the  Cardinal- Abbot  John  V,  of  the  great  family 
of  the  Crescenzi,  who  began  it  in  1075.  It  is  the  earliest  Gothic  church 
in  Italy,  save  for  the  sanctuaries  below  it,  which  were  built  by  Abbot  Humbert 
twenty  years  earlier.  Thus  Subiaco  has  the  honour  of  introducing  the 
pointed  arch  into  Italy.  It  is  strange  how  this  claim  has  been  ignored. 
Fergusson,  for  instance,  gives  the  honour  to  Sant’  Andrea  at  Vercelli,  which 
was  begun  so  late  as  1219.  Symonds  says  that  the  first  Gothic  church  in 
Italy  is  that  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi,  which  also  dates  from  the  thirteenth 
century.  M.  Enlart  traces  the  introduction  of  the  style  to  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Fossanuova,  the  monastery  where  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  died. 
Yet  he  holds  that  that  great  church  was  built  only  between  1187  and  1208. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  upper  church  at  Subiaco  is  at  least 
a  century  older. 

The  Chronicle  of  Subiaco  ( Chronicon  Sublacense ,  edited  by  Don  Leone 
Allodi,  O.S.B.,  in  1885)  tells  us  that  Abbot  John  V  “  burned  with  a 
great  desire  to  restore  the  church  of  the  Sacro  Speco.  He,  therefore, 
not  without  a  celestial  instinct,  set  his  mind  to  building  and  enlarging 
the  church  of  the  Speco,  built  twenty-three  years  before  by  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  to  constructing  a  monastery.  So  arduous  a  work  and 
the  incurring  of  so  heavy  an  expenditure  assumed  a  very  grave  and  un- 

1  Venezia,  1884,  p.  79.  2  It  is  23  metres  long  by  5-45  wide. 
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practical  aspect  in  the  minds  of  the  seniors  of  the  community,  since  it 
seemed  as  though  his  life-time  would  not  be  sufficiently  long  to  enable  him 
to  see  the  structure  reared  in  so  lofty  and  craggy  a  place.  But  the  large- 
minded  prelate,  trusting  to  the  help  of  God  and  of  St.  Benedict,  took 
courage  and  gave  orders  in  regard  to  all  the  things  which  he  intended  to 
perform  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  saint.  Wherefore,  in  the  year 
1075  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  own  rule,  he  decreed 
that  the  poor  and  small  church  of  the  Sacro  Speco  should  be  restored, 
suitably,  nobly,  and  after  a  manner  worthy  of  the  place.”  The  builders 
came  from  Rome,  we  are  told  ;  the  site  was  almost  inaccessible,  so  that  a 
road  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  reach  it.  The  large  arches  for  the  support 
of  the  monastery  were  raised,  and  the  other  parts  were  likewise  constructed 
with  the  skill  and  strength  which  so  difficult  a  situation  demanded.  The 
architectural  form  of  the  church  and  monastery  remains  unchanged  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  according  to  the  Pointed  style.  Thus  Abbot  John 
Crescenzi  set  the  seal  upon  the  use  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  in 
Italy.1 

This  great  abbot  was  the  familiar  friend  of  a  greater  than  he,  Hildebrand, 
known  to  history  as  Pope  St.  Gregory  VII.  He  accompanied  the  future  Pope 
to  Subiaco,  and  was  there  elected  Abbot  in  1062.  Gregory  later  on  made 
him  Cardinal  of  the  title  of  St.  Maria  in  Domnica,  but  he  still  remained 
Abbot  of  Subiaco. 

In  1077  he  received  at  Subiaco  the  Empress  Agnes  of  Aquitaine,  widow 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  III,  who  had  already  visited  Montecassino.  She 
was  praying  here  at  the  moment  that  her  proud  son  Henry  IV  was  crossing 
the  mountains  to  beg  pardon  for  his  crimes  of  St.  Gregory  VII  at  Canossa. 

Bishop  Ullathorne  thus  describes  Abbot  John’s  great  work  : 

“  Rocks  had  to  be  cut  away,  and  almost  mountains  of  stone  to  be  levelled. 
At  last  the  foundations  were  laid,  and  vast  substructures  raised  upon  them. 
And  on  the  level  thus  gained,  the  monastery  was  built  in  two  lines  placed 
at  right  angles,  the  one  on  the  face  of  the  great  precipice,  the  other  on  that 
of  a  lesser  one  which  projected  from  it.  He  carried  a  solid  wall  from  the 
offices  which  he  constructed  farther  down,  right  up  to  the  lower  grotto, 
which  includes  the  garden  of  roses ;  and  on  this  wall  he  built  the  upper 
church  on  a  level  with  the  dormitory,  so  that  the  monks  could  pass  straight 
through  a  covered  cloister  to  the  choir.  Its  pavement  he  laid  in 
whitish  marble,  with  exquisite  mosaics  in  colours  and  gold.  The  doors 
he  also  fashioned  in  marble,  with  moulded  shafts,  and  circles  in  their 
heads.” 

1  See  a  most  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  William  Croke,  “  Architecture,  Painting,  and  Printing 
at  Subiaco,”  read  at  the  Fourth  Scientific  International  Catholic  Congress  at  Fribourg  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  1897.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  this  paper. 
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Abbot  John  VI  (a.d.  1216-26)  raised  piers  over  the  chapel  of  St.  Sylvester, 
on  which  he  built  the  vaulted  passage  joining  the  old  chapter-room,  by 
which  we  entered  the  church. 

This  Abbot  had  the  honour  to  receive  at  Subiaco  no  less  a  pilgrim  than 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,1  and  we  shall  see  that  this  visit  of  the  Poverello  has 
left  permanent  traces  at  the  Sacro  Speco. 

Before  visiting  the  sanctuary  in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  explain,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  history  of  its  buildings.  There  are  then  two  caves  in  the 
face  of  the  precipice.  In  the  higher  one,  the  Sacro  Speco  far  excellence , 
the  young  hermit  spent  three  years  alone  with  God.  The  lower  cave  was 
his  oratory,  and  here,  as  we  shall  see,  he  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Faith,  the  shepherds  who  finally  discovered  his  retreat. 

St.  Honoratus,  who  took  St.  Benedict’s  place  as  Abbot  of  Subiaco, 
when  the  Patriarch  retired  to  Montecassino,  seems  to  have  established  a 
little  church  or  oratory  in  the  lower  cave.  He  dedicated  it  to  St.  Sylvester. 
In  601  occurred  the  disastrous  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  which  devastated 
the  whole  country  and  destroyed  the  monasteries  of  Subiaco.  However, 
in  the  year  853,  Pope  St.  Leo  IV  and  Abbot  Peter  I  restored  this  oratory, 
which  was  of  course  far  more  accessible  than  the  Sacro  Speco  itself, 
and  here  the  holy  Pontiff  consecrated  two  altars,  one  in  honour  of  St. 
Sylvester,  the  other  under  the  dedication  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scholastica. 

In  1053  Abbot  Humbert  I  ruled  the  proto-monastery,  which  he  re¬ 
built  with  great  magnificence.  Not  content  with  this,  he  built  two 
churches  connected  by  a  staircase,  the  higher  (now  the  middle  one  of  the 
three  churches)  covering  in  the  Sacro  Speco,  the  lower  one  being  a  restoration 
or  enlargement  of  the  oratory  cave. 

Twenty  years  later,  as  we  have  seen,  the  third  and  largest  church  was 
begun  by  Abbot  John  V  above  the  other  two,  and  connected  with  them 
by  staircases.  Abbot  Humbert,  we  may  remark,  was  obliged  to  destroy 
the  two  altars  consecrated  in  the  oratory  by  St.  Leo  IV,  one  being  in  the 
way  of  the  new  staircase  leading  to  the  Sacro  Speco,  and  both  being  much 
injured  by  damp.2 

We  are  now  about  to  examine  the  church  of  Abbot  John.  In  1095 
he  finished  his  work,  and  the  high  altar  was  consecrated  by  Adam,  Bishop 
of  Alatri.  In  this  altar  were  laid  the  sacred  relics  of  St.  Anatolia,  Virgin 
and  Martyr,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Abbot  Leo  III  in  the  year  952. 
The  new  monastery  was  not,  however,  inhabited  by  a  regular  community 
till  the  year  1199  or  1200.  In  1090  the  Blessed  Palombo  began  to  live  as 
a  hermit  in  the  Sacro  Speco,  and  after  his  holy  death  there,  a  few  monks, 

1  Jannuccelli,  Memorie  di  Subiaco  e  sua  Badia  (Genova,  1856),  p.  1 77. 

2  Dantier,  Les  Monasteres  benedictins  d'ltalie,  Paris,  1867,  vol.  ii,  p.  197,  attributes  this  to 
Abbot  John  V. 
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not  more  than  three  or  four,  lived  in  the  sanctuary,  until  its  inauguration, 
as  a  monastery  by  Don  Giovanni  da  Tagliacosto. 

The  church,  as  we  have  said,  is  of  extraordinary  beauty.  It  is  divided 
into  a  nave  and  sanctuary  by  a  Gothic  arch.  The  vaulting  of  the  nave 
is  more  than  twice  the  height  of  that  of  the  sanctuary,  so  that  there  is  a 
large  space  of  wall  above  the  massive  chancel  arch,  which  rests  on  brackets 
springing  from  the  side  walls,  and  on  this  wall  is  painted  a  most  wonderful 
fresco  of  the  Crucifixion.  But  not  only  this  wall,  but  the  whole  of  the  vaults 
and  walls  of  the  church  are  covered  with  frescoes,  which  represent  the 
Life  and  Passion  of  Our  Lord  and  the  principal  miracles  of  St.  Benedict. 
The  whole  building  glows  with  colour,  and  the  paintings,  which  date  from 
the  fourteenth  century  at  least,  are  so  beautiful  and  so  majestic  that  they 
fill  the  soul  with  religious  awe  and  veneration.  The  exquisite  marble  floor 
was  first  designed  by  Abbot  John,  but  was  extensively  restored  in  1745-6. 

The  apse  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  sanctuary  is  hollowed  out  in  the  rock, 
and  is  approached  through  a  triple  arch,  supported  on  columns  of  pavon- 
azzetto,  which  came  from  the  excavations  of  Nero’s  villa.  The  marble 
altar  with  its  ciborium,  adorned  with  mosaics,  was  erected  by  Abbot 
Casaretto  in  1853,  and  the  balustrade  of  white  marble  which  encloses  the 
sanctuary  dates  only  from  1880. 

A  fine  circular  ambo  or  pulpit  projects  overhead  from  the  north  wall ; 
it  is  boldly  sculptured  and  is  surmounted  with  a  stone  eagle  which  supports 
an  open  book. 

All  the  frescoes  in  the  nave  of  the  church  are  attributed  by  Don  Bona- 
more  to  Pietro  Cavallini,  the  famous  pupil  of  Giotto.  Before  becoming 
the  disciple  of  Giotto,  this  artist  was  a  pupil  of  the  Cosmati,  the  celebrated 
workers  in  mosaic,  who  in  1235  adorned  the  abbey  of  Santa  Scolastica  with 
a  cloister,  and  have  also  left  traces  of  their  work  at  the  Sacro  Speco.  Vasari 
attributes  to  Cavallini  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion  at  Assisi,  and  Don 
Bonamore  dwells  on  the  striking  similarity  of  this  fresco  with  the  Crucifixion 
of  the  Sacro  Speco. 

In  any  case,  for  the  question  of  the  painter  is  much  disputed,  this  great 
fresco  is  of  extraordinary  interest  and  beauty.  Bishop  Ullathorne  writes  : 

“  It  is  similar  in  general  style  and  grouping  to  the  one  at  Assisi.  Around 
the  suspended  figure  of  our  Lord  angels  receive  the  blood  from  His  wounds 
into  chalices,  whilst  others  contemplate  the  cruel  scene  and  weep.  An 
angel  guards  the  penitent  thief,  while  a  demon  is  busy  with  the  impenitent.1 
The  whole  space  beneath  the  tall  crosses  is  occupied  by  horsemen.  On 

1  Dantier  says  more  correctly :  “  The  soul  of  the  good  thief  called  St.  Dismas  is  carried  to 
Paradise  by  an  angel,  and  that  of  Gesmas,  the  bad  thief,  becomes  the  prey  of  a  black  demon.” 
He  adds  that  a  Subiaco  Litany  of  the  eleventh  century,  preserved  at  Santa  Scolastica,  invokes 
among  the  saints :  Sancte  Dismas,  latro  de  cruce. 
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the  right  foreground  devout  women  are  supporting  the  Blessed  Virgin  .  .  . 
■on  the  left  the  executioners  are  casting  lots  for  the  garments  on  the  lap  of 
a  seated  figure  fantastically  garbed.  Below,  in  the  spandrils,  the  crowds 
are  moving  away.  In  the  four  compartments  of  the  groined  roof  overhead 
are  four  doctors  in  religious  habits,  most  exquisite  for  design  and  beauty. 
They  are  seated  in  Gothic  chairs  with  rich  mosaic  backs  and  canopies.  They 
have  desks  before  them  ;  whilst  over  each  canopy  is  the  bust  of  an  evangelist, 
with  one  of  the  four  living  creatures  of  Ezekiel  by  his  side.  The  grace, 
variety,  and  finish  of  these  designs  are  complete  to  admiration.  The  stout 
ribs  of  the  groining  are  illuminated  with  sharp  foliage,  interspersed  with 
medallions  containing  busts  of  saints.” 

Dr.  Croke  also  writes  : 

“  The  Crucifixion  in  the  upper  church  of  the  Sacro  Speco  is  in  respect 
■of  execution  comparable  with  the  splendid  Crucifixion  in  the  middle  church 
at  Assisi.  Some  attribute  both  to  Pietro  Cavallini.  They  are  certainly 
works  of  the  same  teaching,  if  not  of  the  same  master.  ...  It  would  be 
difficult  to  exceed  in  giving  due  praise  to  these  frescoes  in  the  first  part  of 
the  nave.” 

On  the  southern  wall  there  is  a  glorious  painting  of  Our  Lord  entering 
Jerusalem  in  triumph  on  the  first  Palm  Sunday.  There  are  no  less  than 
forty-four  figures  represented  in  this  scene.  Like  that  of  the  Crucifixion, 
this  and  the  other  frescoes  are  painted  on  a  background  of  azure  blue.  The 
group  of  little  children  on  the  left  of  the  road  is  extraordinarily  charming. 
Some  are  climbing  up  the  olive-trees  to  pluck  their  branches,  others  are 
helping  them  to  climb.  Those  in  the  trees  are  busy  throwing  down  the 
green  boughs,  and  their  companions  below  stretch  out  eager  hands  to  seize 
them.  Five  or  six  more  are  holding  hands  and  dancing  in  a  circle,  to  the 
melody  of  a  flute  played  by  another  little  boy  seated  on  the  grass  beneath 
a  tree. 

But  it  would  weary  the  reader  to  describe  all  these  lovely  paintings 
in  detail.  They  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
on  this  wall  there  are  also  represented  the  three  Maries  at  the  tomb,  Mary 
Magdalene  greeting  with  rapture  the  Risen  Christ,  the  scene  of  the  in¬ 
credulity  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  Ascension  of  Our  Lord. 

The  pictures  on  the  north  wall  are  divided  by  the  beautiful  ambo 
already  described.  They  represent  the  arrest  of  Christ  in  the  garden,  the 
.scourging  at  the  pillar,  the  procession  to  Calvary,  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost. 

Beyond  the  arch,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  we  find  represented 
the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Benedict.  The  most  striking  of  these  represents 
the  scene  at  Vicovaro  which  we  have  already  described.  It  is  rather  amusing 
to  note  that  these  wicked  monks,  who  try  to  poison  our  saint,  are,  as  repre- 
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sented  by  the  artist,  clad  not  in  the  black  Benedictine  habit,  but  in  that  of 
the  Cistercians,  a  white  tunic  with  black  scapular.  So  too  is  habited  the 
indolent  monk  who  got  so  weary  at  prayers.  The  devil  is  drawing  him  out 
of  the  church  by  his  scapular.  The  saint  is  represented  further  on  correcting 
the  idler  with  a  rod  and  thus  curing  him  once  and  for  all.  This  incident 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the  monastery  of  Sant  Angelo,  one  of  the 
twelve  founded  by  Benedict. 

Opposite,  we  have  Romanus  lowering  down  from  the  summit  of  the 
precipice  a  basket  of  food  to  the  young  hermit  in  his  cave.  Some  envious 
demons  from  the  branches  of  surrounding  trees  throw  stones  at  the  little 
bell  which  is  attached  to  the  rope  ;  angry,  as  St.  Gregory  says,  at  the  charity 
of  the  one  and  the  refection  of  the  other.  The  broken  bell  is  still  shown  to 
pilgrims  in  the  Sacro  Speco.  Romanus  was  accustomed  secretly  to  lay 
aside  part  of  the  bread  apportioned  to  him,  and  at  the  decline  of  day  to  lower 
it  thus  to  our  hermit  from  the  top  of  the  precipice.  For  three  years  at 
least  Benedict  had  no  other  food. 

In  the  next  picture  is  seen  in  the  background  another  of  the  twelve 
monasteries  of  Subiaco,  that  of  St.  John  Baptist,  called  dell  Acqua,  on 
account  of  the  miracle  which  is  here  represented.  This  monastery  was 
high  up  in  the  mountains  and  the  brethren  complained  to  the  Saint  of  the 
long  distance  they  had  to  go  to  fetch  water.  St.  Benedict  comforted  them, 
and  on  the  following  night  took  little  Placid  to  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
and  there  prayed  with  him  for  a  long  time.  Having  risen  from  prayer, 
he  placed  on  the  spot  three  stones,  one  upon  the  other,  and  then  returned 
home.  Next  day  he  told  the  monks  to  seek  out  this  spot  and  to  make  a  small 
hole  in  the  rock  where  they  found  the  three  stones.  They  did  so,  and  a 
spring  of  water  immediately  gushed  forth,  and  in  such  abundance  as  to  run 
down  in  a  stream,  which  was  still  to  be  seen  when  St.  Gregory  wrote.  This, 
spring,  indeed,  still  exists  close  to  the  chapel  and  hermitage  which  now 
represent  the  ancient  monastery  of  San  Giovanni  dell’  Acqua. 

Above  the  three  little  arches  already  described  is  a  painting  apparently 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  representing  a  holy  Pontiff  enthroned  with  mitre 
and  staff,  and  on  either  side  of  him  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scholastica,  with 
their  parents  Eutrofius  Anicius  and  Abundantia  Anicia.  The  father  and 
mother  of  the  saints  have  each  an  attendant.  The  Pontiff,  who  is  seated 
on  a  glorious  throne  within  a  golden  vesica,  is  identified  with  St.  Benedict 
by  Bishop  Ullathorne,  who  thinks  the  monk  standing  by  his  side  to  be 
St.  Maurus.  This,  though  differing  from  the  opinion  of  Don  Bonamore, 
has  some  plausibility,  as  this  picture  stands  directly  over  the  old  site  of  the 
high  altar.  This  altar,  which  had  stood  there  since  the  church  was  built, 
was  removed  by  the  disastrous,  if  well-intentioned  zeal  of  Abbot  Casaretto 
in  1856.  He  substituted  the  present  high  altar  in  the  rock-hewn  apse. 
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Bishop  Ullathorne  visited  the  sanctuary  at  the  time  the  “  restoration  ”  was 
on  foot.  He  writes  : 

7^*1  Hoty  Grotto  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  comprehensive 
schools  of  Christian  art  which  can  anywhere  be  found.  ...  I  must  say  I 
tremble  for  the  results  of  that  spirit  of  trimming  up  and  restoring  which 
is  now  at  work.  None  but  the  very  first  Christian  artists  ought  to  touch 
even  the  very  groundwork  of  those  walls,  and  then  with  a  sense  of  extreme 
caution  and  reluctance.” 

Would  that  the  great  English  Benedictine’s  words  had  borne  fruit !  But 

he  was  before  his  age  in  his  dislike  of  so-called  “  restoration  ”  of  priceless 
works  of  art.  However,  when  he  visited  Subiaco,  the  high  altar  of  John  V, 
containing  the  body  of  St.  Anatolia,  still  remained  in  situ ,  and  had  not  yet 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  mania  for  ii  restoration.”  Now,  upon  the  site  it 
occupied,  is  to  be  found  the  ambiguous  inscription  :  Abbas  et  Monachi 
Provinciae  Sublac.  O.S.B.  juxta  pnmaevam  formam  hoc  P emplum  instaurare 
decorare fecerunt.  A.D.  MDCCCLVI. 

The  chapels  in  this  part  of  the  church,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  transept 
to  the  nave,  have,  at  least  on  the  south  side,  some  very  fine  frescoes,  notably 
those  in  the  two  chapels  of  St.  Scholastica  and  SS.  Maurus  and  Placid. 
Two  of  these,  which  represent  St.  Paul  the  Hermit  fed  by  an  angel  in  the 
desert,  and  the  last  interview  of  St.  Benedict  and  his  sister,  are  attributed 
to  Cavallini.  In  the  chapel  formerly  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Apostles,  which 
Abbot  Casaretto  reconsecrated  in  honour  of  SS.  Maurus  and  Placid,  is  a 
little  window  of  stained  glass  representing  the  Madonna  and  Child.  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  very  earliest  pieces  of  stained  glass  to  be  found  in  Italy. 
Here,  too,  Subiaco  shows  the  way. 

The  frescoes  of  the  death  of  St.  Scholastica,  that  of  St.  Maurus,  and 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Placid,  which  are  also  found  in  these  chapels,  apparently 
date  from  the  early  fifteenth  century.1 

We  now  enter  the  sacristy,  which  is  to  the  west  of  this  transept.  It 
is  spacious  and  magnificent,  its  vaulted  ceiling  being  supported  by  a  strong 
central  column.  It  is  furnished  with  fine  presses  of  walnut  wood  and 
adorned,  not  only  with  frescoes,  but  with  many  pictures  on  panel  and  on 
canvas.  The  most  remarkable  painting  is  a  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  with 
St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scholastica  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  St. 
Scholastica  is  extraordinarily  beautiful,  the  whole  figure  breathes  a  virginal 
candour  and  charm  quite  impossible  to  describe.  This  is  apparently  a  work 
of  the  fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth  century. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  pictures  is  one  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  the  two  St.  Johns  as  little  children  ;  below  the  throne  of  Our  Lady 

1  The  altars  in  these  chapels  were  consecrated  in  1406,  which  probably  gives  the  date  of  the 
frescoes. 
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stand  the  prophet  Isaiah  with  the  text  Ecce  virgo  concipiet  and  St.John 
Evangelist  with  In  pincipio  erat  Verbum.  This  beautiful  panel  painting 
used  to  hang  over  the  high  altar  ;  it  is  attributed  to  Pinturicchio..  _  . 

Another  remarkable  panel  represents  the  lake  of  Subiaco  in  its  original 
state.  The  water  is  almost  up  to  the  level  of  the  rums  of  Nero  s  Villa, 
which  are  painted  just  as  they  now  appear;  and  it  flows  through  the  sus¬ 
taining  wall  by  two  apertures.  St.  Benedict  is  represented  giving  the  habit 
to  the  child  Placid,  while  Maurus  is  fishing  in  the  lake..  A  noble  choir  of 
angels,  sixteen  in  number,  singing  or  playing  on  their  instruments,. fills  up 
the  farther  end  of  the  valley.  This  picture,  by  an  unknown  artist,  was 
executed  in  1428,  by  order  of  Louis,  Bishop  of  Majorca,  who  paid  the 

painter  seventeen  ducats.  #  ^ 

Other  pictures  preserved  here  are  attributed  to  Giulio  Romano,  Domeni- 

chino,  Carlo  Dolci,  Caravaggio,  and  other  artists. 

From  the  sacristy  we  reach  the  Treasury  of  Holy  Relics,  ihese  are 
very  numerous.  Portions  of  the  iron  mail  worn  by  B..  Lorenzo  Loncato, 
whose  body  is  venerated  in  the  lower  church,  a  magnificent  crystal  cross 
presented  by  Galla  Placidia  to  a  monastery  at  Ravenna,  the  body  of  St. 
Vincent  Martyr,  and  other  treasures,  are.  still  preserved  here ;  but  nearly 
all  the  objects  of  intrinsic  value  were  carried  off  by  the  Jacobins  in  February 
1798.  They  even  stole  the  golden  crown  from  the  Madonna  over  the 
high  altar,  their  leader  mounting  on  the  altar  and  crying  out  as  he  seized 
the  crown,  (i  Cittndinn  M.ndonnn ,  io  ti  Isvo  In  cotonn.  1  Three  mule-loads 
of  silver  candlesticks,  golden  chalices,  and  other  treasures  were  then  removed 
from  the  Sacro  Speco  by  these  sacrilegious  brigands. 

The  most  interesting  relic  that  remains  is  one  which  did  not  tempt 
them,  namely,  the  hood  of  St.  Basil  the  Great.  This  was  left  here  by  the 
Basilian  monks  of  Grotta  Ferrata,  who  took  refuge  here  in  1165,  when  they 
were  driven  from  their  own  monastery  by  the  war  then  raging  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Counts  of  Tusculum.  They  also  left  the  patriarchal 
cross  of  their  holy  father,  but  this  was  carried  off  by  the  Jacobins..8 

We  may  now  pass  out  of  the  church  by  a  door  at  the  end  of  this  transept, 
hard  by  the  sacristy,  and  find  ourselves  in  an  open  court.  Here  we  are 
sure  to  find  some  tame  ravens  hopping  about,  for  they  are  always  kept  here, 
as  at  Montecassino,  in  memory  of  the  birds  St.  Benedict  loved. 

There  was  here  to  be  seen,  till  recent  times,  a  very  wonderful  and  awe- 

1  “  Citizen  Madonna,  from  thee  I  take  the  crown  !  ”  History  repeats  itself :  similar  scenes 
are  taking  place  in  Russia  nowadays. 

2  Bishop  Ullathorne  adds  that  most  of  the  Basilians  died  during  their  residence  at  the  Sacro 
Speco.  Those  who  survived  to  return  to  Grotta  Ferrata  concealed  the  relics  in  a  wall  ere  their 
•departure,  as  they  did  not  yet  feel  secure  of  tranquillity  in  their  own  monastery.  There  they 
remained  concealed  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  until  nutu  Dei,  they  were  discovered. 
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inspiring  phenomenon  ;  but  the  want  of  faith  of  the  modern  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  deprived  us  of  the  thrill  it  used  to  give.  We  will  let  Bishop 
Ullathorne  describe  it  as  he  saw  it  : 

“  Looking  up  at  the  stupendous  precipice  over  our  heads,  our  attention 
is  directed  to  an  object  both  wondrous  and  fearful.  A  mass  of  solid  rock 
some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  and  eight  or  nine  broad,  weighing  therefore 
some  five  or  six  hundred  tons,  has  been  cleft  on  all  sides  from  the  face  of 
the  precipice.  There  it  stands  on  high,  detached  at  the  two  sides,  and 
according  to  all  appearance  at  the  back  also  ;  for  we  could  plainly  see  the 
water,  which  was  streaming  down  the  cliff,  running  both  into  the  fissure 
behind  this  mass  and  running  out  at  its  foot ;  and  the  monks  affirm  that 
the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun,  when  he  descends,  shoot  right  through  at  parts 
of  the  back  from  one  side  to  the  other.  I  will  not  repeat  all  I  heard  said 
of  great  architects  having  examined  it  from  above  even  as  far  back  as 
Sixtus  V  and  Fontana,  of  their  having  found  it  quite  detached,  and  of 
records  of  its  having  remained  in  its  present  position  for  the  last  seven 
hundred  years.  A  large  fragment  is  broken  away  from  the  lower  end ; 
and  all  that  it  visibly  rests  upon  is  a  breadth  of  some  six  inches  at  one  of  its 
corners.  The  architects  of  Rome  can  suggest  no  safe  means  of  rendering 
it  more  secure ;  and  while  it  seems  hourly  to  threaten  the  destruction  of 
the  monastery,  with  all  its  sanctuaries,  its  persistence  where  it  stands  suspended 
looks  very  like  a  continuous  miracle.  In  this  enclosure  is  a  statue  of  St. 
Benedict,  who  from  his  niche  holds  up  his  hand  towards  the  peril ;  whilst 
an  inscription  says,  ‘  Remain ,  O  rock  ;  and  injure  not  my  children.’’  ”  1 

But  now,  since  1879,  this  gesture  and  these  words  are  meaningless. 
The  Government,  having  seized  the  monastery  and  made  it  a  national 
monument,  was,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  doubtful  whether  the  saint  would 
continue  to  protect  it.  The  overhanging  rock  was  therefore,  at  the  cost 
of  immense  labour  and  considerable  danger,  shivered  into  fragments,  and 
all  that  can  now  be  seen  is  the  void  that  it  has  left  on  the  face  of  the 
cliff. 

The  court  is  made  pleasant  by  trees  and  flowers,  and  among  them  are 
to  be  found  some  antiquities,  notably  a  marble  cippus  formerly  dedicated 
to  a  heathen  god,  and  inscribed,  “  Sanco  Sylvans  votum  ex  viso  oh  libertatem. 
Sextus  Attius  Dionysius  sig.  cum  base  D.P.,”  but  now  surmounted  by  the 
Cross. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  descended  to  the  middle  church  and  visited  the 
Holy  Cave,  which  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  this  marvellous  sanctuary. 
We  cross  the  church,  and  find  the  staircase  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
transept. 

1  Ferma,  0  rupe,  non  dannegiare  i  figli  mei  !  Abbot  Casaretto  put  up  this  statue  in  1856. 
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Gregorovius  (in  his  rather  unpleasant  sketch  of  Subiaco) 1  writes  : 

“  It  is  difficult  to  describe  this  place,  so  famous  for  its  frescoes.  The 
small  shrines  and  chapels  are  numerous  and  labyrinthine,  as  they  have  had 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  natural  formation  of  the  cavern.  They 
are  partly  within,  partly  outside  it.  The  bare,  natural  rock  is  sometimes 
exposed,  sometimes  built  in  with  structures  which  rest  against  it.  As  you 
descend  by  flights  of  steps  from  one  church  to  another,  you  fancy  yourself 
in  some  most  strange  catacomb  underneath  the  mountain,  all  overlaid 
with  colours  and  glittering  with  altar-candles.  You  see  no  scrap  of  wall 
which  is  not  covered  with  paintings  of  Benedict’s  monastery,  of  scenes  from 
the  lives  of  the  saints  or  of  symbolic  subjects.  ...  I  discovered  more  poetry 
in  the  miracles  of  Benedict,  as  here  recorded,  than  in  those  of  most  of  the 
saints.  The  love  which  united  the  brother  and  the  sister  .  .  .  comes  out 
very  beautifully  in  these  representations  of  their  adventures — of  their 
lonely  lives  and  their  wanderings  over  these  mountains.  .  .  .  The  life  of 
Benedict  lends  itself  to  pictorial  treatment,  and  this  great  romance  of  the 
monastic  system,  which  is  analogous  to  the  poems  about  the  Grail,  has  its 
classical  embodiment  in  Subiaco.  In  the  whole  of  Latium,  there  is  no 
collection  of  paintings  comparable  to  these,  if,  perhaps,  we  except  those 
in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  of  Anagni.  .  .  . 

“  A  stair  leads  to  the  especially  remarkable  middle  church.  Here 
again  all  the  walls  are  covered  with  frescoes.  A  few  inscriptions  give  us 
the  names  of  their  painters,  or  the  dates  at  which  they  were  painted. 
We  read  in  Gothic  characters,  ‘  MAGISTER  CONXOLUS  PINXIT  ’  ; 
then  again,  ‘  STAMSTICO 2  (sic)  GRECO  PICTOR  PERFECIT,  A.D. 
MCCCCLXXXIX.’  Conxolus  worked  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  earlier  than  Cimabue,  and  before  the  Italian  methods  had  softened 
the  severity  of  the  typical  Byzantine  style.  He,  it  may  be,  was  the  master 
who  decorated  the  vestibule  of  San  Lorenzo  outside  the  walls  of  Rome 
with  a  series  of  frescoes  of  Honorius  III,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  these,  and  are  of  a  similar  date.  The  frescoes  in  the  Sacro  Speco  are  mostly 
by  him,  and  though  Greek  in  character,  they  never  have  its  severity  or 
hardness.  Amongst  them  are  quite  admirable  figures,  noble  forms,  with  a 
simplicity  and  dignity  in  the  draping  of  the  garments,  which  shows  how  the 
artist  strove  to  attain  to  the  excellence  of  the  antique.” 

Before  proceeding  to  explain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  position  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  sanctuaries,  it  may  be  well  to  add  some  further  details  as  to 
the  date  of  these  early  paintings.  And  here  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the 
study  of  Dr.  Croke,  already  referred  to.  He  is  a  better  authority  than 
Gregorovius,  since  he  has  gone  into  the  matter  much  more  deeply. 

1  Latian  Summers,  translated  by  Dorothea  Roberts  (London,  1902). 

2  It  should  be  Stamatico. 
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all*  would  appear,  then,  that  the  only  frescoes  older  than  the  time  of 
Abbot  John  V  (1075-1121)  are  in  the  chapel  of  the  Shepherds,  i.e.  the 
lower  cavern  or  oratory,  where,  according  to  tradition,  Benedict  was  wont 
to  pray  and  where .  he  evangelised  the  shepherds  of  the  neighbourhood. 
These  frescoes,  consist  of  a  Madonna  and  Child,  and  a  saint  on  either  side, 
one  of  whom  is  St.  Luke,  and  of  some  ruinous  paintings  on  the  same  walk 
As  we  have  seen,  Abbot  Peter  I  built  this  chapel  in  853.  There  are  traces 
of  a  figure  of  St.  Sylvester,  to  whom  the  chapel  was  dedicated.  I  believe 
all  these  paintings  to  be  of  the  date  of  the  dedication  of  the  oratory  by 
Pope  St.  Leo  IV  in  854.  Bishop  Ullathorne  says  : 

“  Internal  evidence  confirms  the  tradition  that  this  painting  (of  the 
Madonna)  was  here  in  the  days  of  St.  Benedict.  There  are  the  same  rigid, 
perpendicular  forms,  the  same  thick  black  lines,  and  the  same  open,  almond- 
shaped  eyes,  as  in  the  paintings  of  the  time  of  Pope  St.  Damasus.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  is  seated,  and  the  Divine  Child,  clothed  in  a  tunic,  and  with 
a  red  cross  in  the  nimbus  round  His  mature  head,  is  upon  her  knee.” 

But  I  think  it  extremely  unlikely  that  the  grotto  should  have  been  painted 
in  the  time  of  St.  Benedict,  however  much  we  should  like  to  think  that  his 
eyes  may  have  rested  on  these  paintings. 

“  The. earliest  frescoes  of  the  middle  church,”  says  Croke,  “are  those 
of  the  ceiling..  They  cover  three  compartments  with  stiff,  dry,  hieratic 
figures  of  divine  and  saintly  personages.  The  decoration  was  continued 
on. the  wall  by  another  hand  and  with  superior  talent.  At  one  side  of  the 
stairway  which  descends  from  the  upper  to  the  middle  church,  one  of  the 
frescoes  is  signed  with  the  name  Conxolus.  By  the  same  author  is  the  picture 
of  Innocent.  Ill  in  the  corresponding  space  on  the  other  side  of  the  stairway.1 
Innocent  died  in  1216,  and  as  he  is  here  represented  as  giving  a  deed  of 
donation  to  the  living  rulers  of  the  monastery,  it  is  probable  that  these  two 
paintings  were  completed  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century.” 

“  The  period  of  the  frescoes  in  the  middle  church  covers  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  .  .  .  Subiaco  set  the 
example  which  was  afterwards  followed  at  Assisi,  and  from  Assisi  copied 
elsewhere ;  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  phases  of  culture  the  Benedictines 
were  forerunners.” 

Gori  tells  us  that  the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  were  ordered  by  John  V, 
and  that  John  VI,  when  Prior  of  the  Sacro  Speco,  had  the  walls  painted 
before  1217  and  those  of  the  upper  church  at  a  later  date. 

In  any  case,  “  the  monks  of  Subiaco  anticipated  the  taste  for  painting, 
since  the  days  which  made  fashionable  the  employment  of  painters  for  long 
terms  and  on  extended  surfaces  of  fresh  plaster  had  not  arrived  when  John  V 

1  Croke  attributes  also  to  Conxolus,  or  Concioli,  the  frescoes  of  St.  Benedict’s  death,  St.  Bene¬ 
dict  at  Afile,  and  “  the  singularly  pleasing  figure  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.” 
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and  John  VI  called  the  artists  to  the  decoration  of  the  middle  church.  But 
if  the  beginning  was  early,  the  continuation  which  created  a  centre  ot 
painting  was  lengthy  and  persevering.  M.  Rio  considers  the  Roman  Ju  1  ee 
of  1300  as  the  starting-point  in  the  correlative  work  of  Dante  and  Giotto, 
both  of  whom  assisted  at  its  ceremonies.  The  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  ot 
the  middle  church  of  the  Sacro  Speco  had  been  begun  more  than  a  hundred 
years1  before  Boniface  VIII  summoned  Christendom  to  celebrate  the 
Annus  Sanctus.  Thus  we  see  fulfilled  the  double  primary  condition  of  a 
centre  of  painting  and  of  a  prototype  of  the  kind.  The  frescoes  of  the 
Sacro  Speco  are,  in  consequence,  doubly  epoch-making.  , 

We  should  add  here  that  Cimabue’s  date  is  1240-1300,  and  Criotto  s 

1276-1336.  ,  .  ,  .  . 

Nor  must  we  suppose  that  this  great  work  was  entirely  or  perhaps  mainly 

due  to  artists  who  came  to  Subiaco  from  afar.  It  is  clear  that  members 
of  the  Community  had  an  important  part  in  its  execution.  Some  of  the 

most  skilful  painters  were  Benedictine  monks. 

“  The  chapel  of  St.  Gregory  was  entirely  frescoed  by  the  brethren. 
They  have  signed  their  work.  One  was  an  old,  or  invalided  monk.  .  Another 
helped  his  failing  hand,  or  took  up  his  brush.  The  senior  has  signed  his 
portrait  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  with  the  words  :  Frater  Oddo.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  frescoed  arch  are  the  names  Frater  Romanus,  Frater  Oddo.  To 
the  latter  name  are  added  :  Dies  mei  transierunt  P.M.D.  (perhaps  Parce 
mihi  Domine 2).  The  date  of  their  work  is  fixed  by  the  portrait  of  Pope 
Gregory  IX,  with  the  inscription  : 

Pontificis  summi  fuit  anno  picta  secundo 

Haec  domus.  Hie  primo,  quo  summo  fulsit  honore, 

Manserat,  et  vitam  coelestem  duxerat  idem. 

Perque  duos  menses  sanctos  maceraverat  artus, 

Julius  est  unus,  Augustus  fervidus  alter. 

Now,  Gregory  ascended  the  throne  in  1227,  and  this  chapel  was  painted 
in  his  second  year.  Before  coming  to  the  highest  honours  this  world  has  to 
give,  he  stayed  at  the  Sacro  Speco  for  two  months,  July  and  August,  and 
lived  a  life  of  heavenly  meditation  and  austerity. 

Thus  before  the  birth  of  either  Cimabue  or  Giotto,  these  Benedictines 
were  peacefully  engaged  on  paintings  which  heralded  the  dawn. of  Italian 
art.  Subiaco  is  not  only  the  culla  or  cradle  of  Western  monachism  ;  it  Js 
also  the  cradle  of  Western  art. 

We  descend  by  fourteen  steps  to  the  upper  floor  of  this  middle  church. 
The  vaults  above  our  head  are  painted  with  saints  and  angels  in  the  stiff 
Byzantine  style  already  referred  to.  The  only  window,  which  is  opposite 

1  So  Dr.  Croke.  But  as  John  V  died  in  1121,  it  would  be  truer  to  say,  “  nearly  two  hundred 
yearsy>  *  Or,  'pro-pria  manu  definxit. 
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us  as  we  descend,  was  unfortunately  filled  with  modern  stained  glass  by 
Casaretto,  and  thus  the  light  is  materially  diminished,  especially  as  the 
glass  represents  St.  Benedict  in  his  black  habit.  On  our  left,  as  we  descend, 
is  the  recess  in  the  form  of  an  arcosolium,  which  contains  the  charming 
painting  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  between  two  kneeling  angels,  which 
is  signed  by  Magister  Conxolus.  It  is  needless  to  describe  it  in  detail, 
as  it  is  shown  in  my  illustration.  The  recess  contains  an  ancient  altar, 
oyer  which  is  the  fresco.  On  our  right  is  the  figure  of  Innocent  III  already 
alluded  to  ;  also  no  doubt  by  Conxolus.1  Lanzi  says  that  he  was  painting 
here  in  1209  ;  he  certainly  was  in  1219.  To  him  are  now  attributed  most 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  middle  church.  The  figure  of  the  monk  accepting 
the  bull  from  the  Pope  represents  John  Tagliacozzo,  who  was  made  by 
Innocent  first  Prior  of  the  Sacro  Speco,  and  afterwards  became  Abbot 
John  VI.  His  arms,  a  bird  on  a  mountain,  are  found  painted  on  the  wall 
by  the  second  flight  of  steps. 

In  the  right  wall  is  the  entrance  to  a  gallery  cut  in  the  rock  which  leads 
to  the  rock-hewn  chapel  of  St.  Gregory.  All  around  us  are  frescoes,  attri¬ 
buted  to  Conxolus,  representing  the  life  of  St.  Benedict.  Thus,  for 
instance,  we  see  the  boy,  clad  in  short  tunic  and  hose,  praying  with  upraised 
hands  over  a  broken  vessel  lying  at  his  feet.  This  was  the  stone  sieve  which 
his  nurse  had  borrowed  and  unfortunately  broken.  Above,  in  the  midst 
of  the  picture,  is  represented  a  rocky  and  precipitous  mountain,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  perched  a  little  castello,  with  church  and  towers.  This 
is  labelled  Ajide.  On  the  left  below  this  scene  we  find  Benedict  restoring 
the  sieve,  miraculously  mended,  to  his  nurse.2  Her  expression  is  delightful. 
She  has  evidently  been  weeping,  and  her  left  hand  supports  her  head.  As 
she  takes  the  vessel  from  the  young  saint,  she  looks  at  him  with  wonder 
and  almost  with  suspicion.  She  seems  to  say,  “  Wherever  did  you  find  this 
sieve  ?  ”  He  looks  rather  ashamed,  and  holds  up  his  hand,  as  much  as  to 
say,  “  Don’t  ask  me !  ”  Then  on  the  right,  we  have  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Cross  (St.  Crux),  and  Benedict  with  evident  eagerness  receiving  the  habit 
from  a  somewhat  stern  Romanus.  Farther  to  the  right  we  find  the  young 
saint  in  his  cave.  Above  it  rises  a  little  church  with  a  bell,  which  is,  I 
suppose,  meant  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Romanus.  St.  Benedict  in  this 
picture  has  a  most  self-satisfied  air.  He  has  evidently  attained  to  the 
summit  of  his  ambition. 

It  would  be  only  wearisome  to  describe  all  these  frescoes  in  detail ; 
they  have  all  the  naivete  of  the  primitives,  with  their  pure  and  brilliant 

1  He  is  called  Conxiolus  by  Bishop  Ullathorne,  Conciolo  by  Don  Bonamore,  Concioli,  by  Croke, 
Consolo  by  Brogi ! 

2  Gregorovius  remarks  truly  that  this  painting  is  especially  distinguished  by  the  charming 
figure  of  the  woman  and  the  admirable  draping  of  her  garments. 
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colouring,  and,  though  somewhat  injured  by  restoration,  are  a  perpetual 
delight  to  the  pilgrim. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Gregory,  which  surmounts  the  lower  grotto  or 
oratory  of  St.  Benedict,  though  it  is  very  high  above  it,  we  find  the  most 
famous  painting  of  the  Sacro  Speco,  the  contemporary  portrait  of  St. 
Francis,  painted  as  it  would  seem  from  life,  when  the  Poverello  of  Assisi 
made  his  famous  pilgrimage  to  Subiaco  in  1223.  This  chapel,  as  we  saw, 
is  approached  by  a  gallery  or  passage,  which  passes  over  the  Sacro  Speco  ; 
this  gallery  and  the  chapel  to  which  it  leads  are  entirely  covered  with  in¬ 
numerable  paintings.  The  portrait  of  St.  Francis,  painted  by  Br.  Odo,  who 
has  represented  himself  kneeling  at  his  feet,  is  simply  inscribed  Fr  Fraciscu 
— Brother  Francis.  The  saint  bears  no  nimbus,  nor  are  the  stigmata  re¬ 
presented.  He  holds  in  his  hands  a  scroll  inscribed  Pax  huic  domui 
(“  Peace  be  to  this  house  ”).  Bishop  Ullathorne  writes  : 

“  The  face  is  meagre  and  somewhat  long,  like  the  waxen  cast  preserved 
at  Assisi.  The  eyes  look  upon  you  with  a  certain  soft  and  sweet  vivacity. 
The  whole  face  is  carefully  drawn  and  pleasing.  The  habit,  with  sharp- 
pointed  hood  on  the  head,  is  of  a  dark  iron-grey,  and  the  white  cord  is 
carefully  painted.”  1 

When  Pope  Gregory  IX  was  asked  to  consecrate  this  chapel,  he  answered, 
“  The  ground  on  which  you  stand  is  holy  ”  ;  and  would  only  consecrate 
the  altar  in  honour  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  (According  to  a  somewhat 
doubtful  tradition,  St.  Gregory  himself  stayed  here  as  in  a  hermitage  for 
some  time.) 

Over  the  window  the  Pope  is  represented  consecrating  the  altar,  in  which 
are  enclosed  relics  of  the  Apostle  of  the  English.  Many  angels  are  painted 
on  the  vault,  and  a  curious  picture  above  the  apse  represents  St.  Gregory, 
seated  in  pontifical  vestments  on  a  faldstool,  contemplating  the  patriarch 
Job,  who  is  seated  on  the  ground — in  obvious  allusion  to  the  saint’s  famous 
Book  of  Morals  on  Job. 

There  is  also  a  very  beautiful  fieta,  which,  however,  dates  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  right  wall  of  the  chapel  displays  the  natural  rock. 

Returning  to  the  point  from  which  we  entered  the  approach  to  this 
chapel,  we  see  before  us  another  flight  of  steps,  twelve  in  number,  which 
lead  down  to  the  very  centre  and  heart  of  this  wonderful  sanctuary,  to  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  the  Sacro  Speco  itself. 

The  window  already  alluded  to  faces  us  as  we  descend.  On  the  left  is 
the  coro ,  or  monk’s  choir,  where  they  recite  the  divine  office  ;  on  the  right 
the  holy  cave,  where  Benedict  lived  three  years  alone  with  God.  Well 

1  Hare  remarks  that  this  painting  is  in  exact  accord  with  the  verbal  description  which  remains 
of  the  saint :  Facies  hilaris ,  vultus  benignus,  facies  utcumque  oblonga  et  protensa ,  frons  parva  et 
plana ,  nasus  aequalis  et  rectus. 
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might  the  Pope  say  that  the  ground  on  which  we  stand  is  holy.  The  choir 
is  divided  from  the  vestibule  in  which  we  stand  by  an  iron  screen.  It  was 
fitted  up  with  an  organ  and  walnut-wood  stalls  in  the  Gothic  style  by 
Casaretto  in  1856.  Here  the  monks  sing  the  daily  High  Mass,  which  is 
celebrated  at  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cave. 

We  must  not  forget  the  paintings  that  cover  the  wall.  On  the  right 
of  the  staircase  the  English  pilgrim  is  delighted  to  find  a  magnificent  picture 
of  his  own  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  seated  enthroned  beside  St.  Nicholas 
of  Bari.  .  Between  them  stands  the  proto-martyr  St.  Stephen.  This  indeed 
is  a  striking  sign  of  the  way  in  which  the  devotion  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr 
spread  swiftly  through  Christendom.  In  the  magnificent  mosaics  of  the 
apse  of  the  cathedral  of  Monreale,  another  Benedictine  Sanctuary,  in 
distant  Sicily,  is  an  even  earlier  representation  of  “  the  holy  blissful 
martyr  ”  ;  though  this  picture  by  Magister  Conxolus  must  date  from  about 
1219,  not  fifty  years  after  his  glorious  death.  But  it  was  natural  that  the 
sons  of  St.  Benedict  should  be  specially  devoted  to  the  martyr  of  Canterbury. 
The  arms  of  Abbot  John  VI  are  placed  in  close  proximity  to  this  picture. 

Around  the  window  facing  us  are  more  works  attributed  to  Conxolus. 
Above,  is  Our  Lord  in  glory  attended  by  two  angels ;  below,  on  either 
side,  St.  Benedict  with  a  book,  and  St.  Scholastica  bearing  a  palm.  Below 
these  are  two  scenes  from  our  saint’s  life  at  Subiaco  ;  on  the  left  an  enemy 
presents  him  with  a  loaf,  which  by  divine  inspiration  he  knows  to  be  poisoned, 
on  the  other  a  raven  at  his  command  carries  off  the  loaf  to  hide  it  far  from 
the  haunts  of  men.  St.  Placid  and  St.  Maurus  accompany  our  saint  in  both 
pictures.  Their  faces  and  attitudes  of  horror  and  disgust  at  this  outrage 
are  represented  with  some  humour.  It  was  the  persecution  of  this  enemy, 
a  wicked  priest  named  Florentius,  who  descended  so  low  as  to  try  to  corrupt 
the  purity  of  the  disciples  of  the  saint,  that  finally  drove  Benedict  to  leave 
Subiaco. 

Other  paintings  represent  the  death  of  the  patriarch  at  Montecassino, 
the  miracle  of  St.  Maurus  walking  on  the  lake,  and  other  scenes.  Hard  by 
the  entrance  to  the  grotto,  a  seventeenth-century  painting,  which  looks 
sadly  out  of  place  here,  shows  St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  his  mother  St. 
Sylvia  solemnly  handing  to  St.  Honoratus,  the  successor  of  St.  Benedict, 
a  deed  of  gift  of  lands  and  property  to  the  monks  of  Subiaco.  St.  Gregory 
is  also  giving  the  Apostolic  approbation  to  the  holy  Rule. 

An  inscription  records  that  Pope  Clement  XI  in  1701  granted  a  plenary 
indulgence  once  a  year  to  all  who  visit  this  sanctuary ;  and  another  informs 
us  that  Pius  VII  extended  this  privilege  to  once  a  month.  An  altar  made 
of  Carrara  marble  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  Within  sits  a  marble 
statue  of  the  saint,  contemplating  a  cross.  It  is  the  work  of  Raggi,  a  pupil 
of  Bernini,  and  was  placed  here  in  1 657,  the  old  image  being  removed  and 
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placed  in  the  lower  cave.  It  is  greatly  admired  by  Italians,  and  indeed  it 
is  not  without  grace  ;  but  I  personally  greatly  dislike  it.  It  has  all  the 
affectation  of  the  school  of  Bernini.  The  young  Roman  who,  clad  only  in 
the  rude  goat-skins,  learned  in  this  cave  the  sublime  lessons  of  the  Cross, 
learned  to  die  to  sin  and  to  himself  that  he  might  live  for  God  alone, 
learned  to  die  to  the  world  that  he  might  save  the  world,  is  ill-represented 
by  this  effeminate  youth,  with  his  long  hair  and  flowing  habit,  cut  in  its 
most  modern  shape,  with  the  hood  pinched  and  curtailed  of  its  old  propor¬ 
tions.  Personally,  I  should  prefer  to  see  no  statue  here  at  all.  It  is  surely 
enough  to  know  that  this  cleft  in  the  rock  was  consecrated  by  the  presence 
of  our  Father,  that  here  he  prayed,  that  here  he  suffered,  that  here  he  learned 
the  lessons  with  which  he  was  to  transform  the  world. 

Here  we  can  only  kneel  and  kiss  the  rock  which  our  Father’s  feet  have 
trod,  and  beg  him  to  make  us  more  worthy  to  be  his  sons.  This  is  the  cleft  in 
the  rock  where  we  may  find  our  refuge,  this  the  rock  whence  we  were  hewn. 

The  broken  bell  used  by  St.  Romanus  when  lowering  the  basket  of  food 
to  the  young  hermit  is  here  preserved,  also  a  finger  of  the  saint  and  a  piece 
of  his  habit. 

“  It  seems,”  writes  Abbot  Tosti,  “  that  in  those  times  this  cave  was 
unknown  to  everyone,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  chosen  to  hide  the  secret 
confided  to  Romanus.  It  has  for  roof  and  shelter  a  very  high  rock,  from 
which  no  one  can  descend,  and  from  below  steep  precipices  and  woods 
make  the  ascent  to  it,  by  any  secret  path,  very  hazardous.  There  runs 
at  its  base  in  the  depth  of  the  valley,  the  river  Anio.  Its  running  stream 
was  an  admonition  of  the  passing  nature  of  our  life ;  the  continuous  noise 
of  its  waters  a  memento  homo  of  the  eternity  of  that  life  which  awaits  us 
after  death.  It  looks  to  the  south,  and  the  sudden  rise  of  the  mountains 
on  the  opposite  side  takes  away  the  view  of  the  most  beautiful  landscape, 
leaving  towards  the  east  only  a  glimpse  of  the  light  of  heaven,  and  the  brief 
vision  of  distant  heights,  and  of  a  castle  bright  in  the  sunlight.  It  is  a  fearful 
solitude,  which  precludes  every  breath  of  human  intercourse,  savage,  affording 
little  of  those  consolations  with  which  the  beauties  of  nature  usually  moisten 
the  aridity  of  the  human  mind,  but  powerful  in  lifting  up  and  keeping  in 
the  sight  of  God  the  soul  that  thirsts  for  Him  as  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom 
and  Love.  .  .  . 

“  Always  and  everywhere  is  God  adored,  but  only  amid  these  mountains 
is  God  felt.  For  this  reason  it  was  that  St.  Benedict  entered  into  that 
cave,  and  there  he  passed  three  years  of  hard  penance.  Within  that  cave 
Romanus  left  the  young  novice,  not  to  prove  the  maturity  of  his  spirit  in 
the  school  of  the  evangelical  counsels,  for  the  very  flight  from  his  paternal 
home  and  the  fact  of  the  love  of  God  driving  him  into  that  solitude,  were 
sufficient  to  convince  him  that  his  disciple  was  already  so  prevented  by 
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God’s  grace  as  to  be  able  to  do  things  which  so  many  holy  persons,  more 
advanced,  did  only  after  a  long  exercise  of  preparation.”  1 

When  we  leave  the  Holy  Cave,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  head  of  the 
Scala  Santa,  the  Holy  Stair,  which  leads  down  to  the  lower  cavern  where 
St.  Benedict  was  wont  to  pray,  and  where,  when  he  at  last  became  known 
to  men,  he  taught  the  rude  shepherds  of  the  district  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
faith.  It  is  called  the  Holy  Stair  because  it  is  built  into  the  rock  which 
was  hallowed  so  often  by  his  feet.  It  is  now  mounted  by  the  monks  and 
pilgrims  on  their  knees.  Down  this  stair  are  carried  to  their  last  resting- 
place  the  bodies  of  those  sons  of  his  who  are  happy  enough  to  die  in  this 
holy  place. 

“  As  we  descend  the  Scala  Santa,”  writes  Hare,  “  the  solemn  beauty 
of  the  place  increases  at  every  step.  On  the  right  is  seen  a  powerful  fresco 
of  Death  mowing  down  the  young  and  sparing  the  old ;  on  the  left,  the 
Preacher  shows  the  young  and  thoughtless  the  three  states  to  which  the 
body  becomes  reduced  after  death.  Much  of  the  rock  is  still  left  bare 
and  hangs  overhead  in  jagged  masses,  preserving  the  cavern-like  character 
of  the  scene,  while  every  available  space  is  rich  with  colour  and  gold,  radiant, 
yet  perfectly  subdued  and  harmonious.  On  all  sides  the  saints  of  the  Order, 
and  those  specially  connected  with  it,  Benedict,  Gregory  the  Great,  Romanus, 
Maurus,  Placid,  Honoratus,  Scholastica,  and  Anatolia,  look  down  on  us 
repeatedly  from  the  thirteenth-century  frescoes.”  2 

This  stairway  with  its  frescoes  has  special  memories  for  the  writer. 
When  he  first  visited  the  Sacro  Speco  at  Easter  1894,  it  was  in  the  company 
of  a  young  monk,  Dom  Anselm  Hausler  of  Metten  Abbey,  who  was  his 
fellow-student  in  Rome.  There  were  others  in  that  joyous  company,  but 
no  one  quite  like  him.  I  can  never  forget  his  delight  in  Subiaco,  his  devotion 
at  the  Sacro  Speco.  I  can  see  him  now  mounting  the  Holy  Stair  upon  his 
knees.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  spirits  who  seem  to  belong  to  heaven 
rather  than  to  earth.  And  it  was  not  long  before  heaven  claimed  him. 
He  died  at  the  close  of  that  very  Paschal  season,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  a  death 
of  triumphant  joy,  such  as  I  have  never  seen,  singing  the  Litany  of  Our 
Lady.  His  last  words  were  Sancta  Maria,  ora  fro  nobis.  I  venture  to  quote 
here  some  lines  I  wrote  at  the  time  : 

Houselled,  aneled,  assoiled,  with  Mary’s  name 
Quivering  in  song  upon  the  failing  breath, 

Dimmed  eyes  fixed  on  the  Saviour’s  bed  of  shame, 

He  falls  asleep  ;  for  dare  we  call  this  death  f 
Asleep,  like  a  tired  child  in  God’s  embrace, 

Passing  on  His  own  Feast  to  see  His  Face. 

1  St.  Benedict,  translated  by  Dom  Romuald  Woods  (1896),  pp.  36,  37. 

2  Days  near  Rome,  fourth  edition  (1906),  p.  171. 
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Say,  when  he  knelt  upon  the  Holy  Stair, 

And  marked  the  faded  frescoes  on  the  wall. 

Counting  Death’s  triumphs  o’er  the  young  and  fair ; 

Rose  there  to  that  dim  grot,  where  shadows  fall 
Round  the  Boy’s  form  who  first  learnt  there  to  die, 

For  such  a  death  as  his,  one  fervent  cry  ? 

We  know  not ;  but  the  golden  Paschal  light, 

Then  dawning,  scarce  had  faded  in  the  West, 

When  he  too  faded  from  our  wistful  sight, 

And  with  the  Alleluias  sank  to  rest 
In  the  calm  Ocean  of  that  boundless  Love 
His  hope  and  study  here,  his  joy  above ! 

And  we  are  left  to  raise  our  pilgrim-song 
“  Exiled  and  weeping  in  this  vale  of  tears  ”  ; 

Yet  there  is  comfort,  though  the  way  be  long, 

For  Mary’s  name  is  music  in  our  ears  ; — 

Ours  to  pursue  thy  broken  litany, 

Brother,  sing  with  us,  till  we  pass  to  thee  ! 

It  .is  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  but  his  blithe  memory  will  remain  with 
me,  till  I  meet  him  again,  please  God,  at  St.  Benedict’s  feet.  But  the 
reader  must  pardon  me  this  digression,  I  cannot  think  of  Subiaco  without 
remembering  this  boy  who  loved  his  Father  so  well,  and  trod  so  joyously 
and  so  faithfully  in  his  steps.  He  was  only  twenty-two  when  he  died  and 
was  laid  to  rest  at  Rome  “  among  the  saints.” 

The  Holy  Stair  descends  beneath  pointed  arches  and  Gothic  vaulting. 
Here  are  to  be  found  “  four  of  the  most  beautiful  figures  in  the  whole 
sanctuary  :  St.  Augustine,  in  mitre  and  black  habit,  looks  towards  St. 
Bernard  in  his  white  cowl ;  while  St.  Dominic  looks  towards  St.  Francis. 
Each  of  these  founders  holds  his  Rule.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
spiritual  beauty  of  their  countenances.”  1 

We  have  only  descended  the  first  flight  of  the  stairs  of  the  Scala  Santa, 
when  we  find  on  our  left  a  chapel,  protected  by  an  iron  grille.  It  is  the 
chapel  of  San  Lorenzo  Loricato,  whose  body  is  buried  within  it,  but  it  is 
generally  known  as  that  of  Our  Lady,  as  all  the  pictures  illustrate  her  life 
and  glory.  .The  chapel  is  well  lighted,  and  is  of  extraordinary  beauty.  It 
is  the  culminating  point  of  the  art  of  the  Sacro  Speco ;  it  is  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  gem  and  glory  of  the  whole. 

The  painter  s  name  is  perhaps  known  to  us,  for  one  painting  is  subscribed, 
btamdtuo  Greco  pictor  perfecit.  Nothing  is  known  about  him,  except 
that  he  worked  .here  in.  1489.  The  frescoes  themselves  might  well  be  a 
century  earlier,  if  one  judged  them  only  by  their  style.  Stamatico  also 
seems  to  have  painted  the  walls  of  the  Scala  Santa,  and  a  very  beautiful 

1  UUathorne,  loc.  cit. 
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picture  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents  hard  by.  Gregorovius 
says  of  this  picture  :  “  I  have  never  seen  this  gruesome  subject  so  finely 
handled  before,  nor  with  so  much  delicate  artistic  feeling.” 

But  we  must  enter  the  chapel.  Don  Bonamore  becomes  lyrical  in 
describing  it.  “  Know,  gentle  reader,  that  here  we  are  in  the  very  ante¬ 
chamber  of  Paradise  !  ”  The  whole  life  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  is  here  depicted 
from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Assumption.  Over  the  altar  is  the  scene  of 
the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Mother  of  Sorrows,  a  figure  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  pathos,  standing  beneath  the  Cross.  Above  this,  in  the  concave 
vault  of  the  apse,  is  a  charming  group  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned. 
Her  Babe  stands  erect  upon  her  knees,  He  leans  an  arm  upon  her  shoulder  ; 
His  Mother  holds  Him  up  with  her  left  hand,  while  in  her  right  she  bears 
a  lily.  Her  face  is  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  ;  she  is  crowned  and  veiled. 
Four  lovely  angels  surround  the  throne  and  gaze  on  their  Queen  with  eyes 
of  love  and  admiration.  Beyond,  on  either  side,  stand  the  two  holy  Pontiffs, 
St.  Sylvester  and  St.  Gregory.  (It  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  but  one 
crown  round  the  papal  tiara.)  They  are  presenting  to  Our  Lady  a  small 
kneeling  figure,  a  man  clad  in  the  fashion  familiar  to  us  in  the  portraits  of 
Dante ;  he  is  probably  the  donor,  or  perhaps  the  painter  of  these  frescoes. 
Above  again  is  Our  Blessed  Lady  protecting  beneath  her  mantle  her  clients 
who  cluster  round  her  feet. 

I  remember  during  the  Great  War  a  young  soldier,  a  devout  Lancashire 
Catholic  of  the  42nd  Division,  telling  me  that  when  on  Gallipoli,  at  Cape 
Helles,  he  had  to  take  part  in  an  attack  on  the  Turkish  outposts,  across  a 
plain  swept  by  machine  guns,  with  no  possible  cover.  He  remembered 
having  seen  such  a  picture  as  I  have  described  ;  and  so,  before  going  over 
the  top,  he  prayed  to  Our  Blessed  Lady  to  cover  him  with  her  mantle 
so  that  he  might  be  protected  from  all  danger.  He  told  me  that  nearly 
every  man  in  his  battalion  was  killed  or  wounded,  but  that  he  escaped 
without  a  scratch.  Thus  does  devotion  to  Mary  link  together  the  Italian 
Catholic  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  the  Englishman  of  our  own  day. 

The  fresco  of  the  death  and  Assumption  of  Our  Lady  on  the  wall  opposite 
the  altar  is  very  striking. 

Below,  the  dead  body  of  the  Mother  of  God  lies  on  a  bier,  surrounded 
by  the  Apostolic  College.  St.  Peter  wears  the  pallium  and  holds  a  book. 
At  one  end  are  the  Jews  who  hold  the  ends  of  the  bier  and  endeavour  to 
prevent  it  from  passing  through  the  city  gate.  Some  of  them  are  struck 
blind  in  punishment  of  this  sacrilege. 

Above,  is  an  exquisite  picture  of  the  Assumption.  Our  Lord  is  seated 
beside  His  mother  on  a  Gothic  throne,  her  right  hand  clasps  His  left,  while 
His  right  hand  embraces  her.  Around  the  throne  is  a  galaxy  of  angels, 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  playing  musical  instruments.  They  are  clad  in 
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floating  white  garments,  and  are  crowned  with  green  wreaths  studded  with 
white  roses  sparkling  like  jewels ;  their  happy  faces  make  the  blue  sky  radiant 
with  the  joys  of  heaven. 

One  of  the  most  charming  frescoes  in  this  altogether  lovely  chapel  is 
that  which  represents  the  Birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem  and  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.  It  is  extremely  suggestive  of  Giotto,  especially  in  the  figure 
of  St.  Joseph.  A  damsel  pours  milk  from  a  jug  into  a  cauldron  placed  upon 
a  fire  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  stirs  it  round.  Another 
attendant  hands  to  Our  Lady  some  swaddling  bands  warmed  at  the  fire, 
in  order  that  she  may  wrap  them  round  the  Divine  Child  in  the  manger. 
On  the  rocks  above  the  cave  two  shepherds  listen  entranced  to  the  angels’ 
announcement  of  great  joy  ;  one  shields  his  eyes  from  the  dazzling  radiance. 
The  sheep  lie  around,  guarded  by  a  dog. 

In  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  two  lovely  Giottesque  angels  kneel  behind 
Our  Lady’s  chair.  The  Kings  wear  magnificent  crowns,  studded  with 
jewels  which  stand  out  in  relief  from  the  picture.  But  the  one  who  kneels 
at  Mary’s  feet  has  doffed  his  crown,  and  in  recompense  the  new-born  King 
places  His  little  hands  in  blessing  on  the  old  man’s  head  with  a  gesture  that 
is  infinitely  touching  and  beautiful. 

I  may  observe  that  frescoes  in  this  marvellous  chapel  are  now  attributed 
at  Subiaco  to  the  Sienese  School.  However,  Don  Bonamore  ascribes 
them  all  to  the  Greek  painter.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Greek 
painted  these,  nor  can  I  think  that  they  are  as  late  as  1489. 

However  this  may  be — and  the  inscription  of  Stamatico  is  to  be  found, 
it  should  be  noted,  outside  and  not  inside  the  chapel — it  must  be  confessed 
that  if  they  are  really  his,  he  must  have  been  a  very  marvellous  painter. 
Even  so,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  were  painted  four-and-thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  Fra  Angelico,1  for  they  seem  to  belong  to  the  century 
of  Giotto. 

We  must  now  descend  the  Holy  Stair  till  we  reach  the  second  or  lower 
cave  to  which  it  leads.  This  oratory  is  but  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  transformed  into  a  chapel  by  Abbot  Peter  I,  and  the  altar 
dedicated  to  St.  Sylvester  by  Pope  Leo  IV  in  the  year  854. 

.It  is  here  that  St.  Benedict  passed  his  hours  in  prayer,  alone  with  God. 
It  is  here  that  he  was  assailed  by  that  fierce  temptation  which  he  overcame 
so  gloriously  among  the  thorns.  It  is  here  that  he  was  found  by  the  shepherds, 
and  here  he  imparted  to  them  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
It  is  thus  the  cradle  and  source  of  the  Benedictine  Apostolate,  and  it  is 
therefore  fitting  that  a  tablet  should  here  record  the  names  of  those  Apostles 

1  Dr.  Croke  observes :  “  As  the  inscription  occurs  under  a  figure  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
and  outside  the  chapel,  it  may  be  that  the  frescoes  of  the  chapel  are  from  a  different  brush.  They 
seem  to  present  differences  in  style. 
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of  the  nations  who  are  numbered,  among  his  sons.  Among  them  we  read 
some  that  are  specially  dear  to  us,  Augustine  of  Canterbury  and  the  English 
Boniface ;  and  we  understand  that  to  the  work  begun  in  this  tiny  cavern 
we  owe,  by  God’s  mercy,  that  we  possess  to-day  the  greatest  of  all  His  gifts, 
the  gift  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  little  wooden  statue  over  the  altar  bears  the  inscription  :  S.  Bene¬ 
dicts  Abbas  Apostolorum  hie  mununs  fungebatur  :  and  a  little  below  we 
read,  A dorabimus  in  loco  ubi  steterunt  pedes  ejus.  Yes,  let  us  bow  down  and 
worship  in  this  place  where  his  feet  have  trod ! 

Passing  outside,  under  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  great  arches  which 
support  the  whole  sanctuary,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  little  garden  filled  with 
roses  and  fragrant  with  rosemary.  It  is  the  Roseto  of  St.  Benedict.  In 
his  time  it  was  no  garden,  but  a  mere  thicket  of  thorns  and  nettles.  And 
here  it  was  that  he  overcame  that  temptation  which  threatened  to  destroy 
his  vocation  and  drive  him  back  to  the  world  that  he  had  left.  It  was  the 
decisive  moment  of  his  life,  and  on  it  hung  not  for  him  alone,  but  perhaps 
for  millions,  the  issues  of  eternal  life  or  death.  If  he  had  failed,  there 
would  have  been  no  St.  Benedict,  and  no  Benedictines. 

Let  us  hear  St.  Gregory  tell  the  story.  “  On  a  certain  day,  when  he 
was  alone,  the  tempter  presented  himself.  For  a  small  dark  bird,  commonly 
called  a  blackbird  ( merula ),  began  to  fly  around  his  face,  and  came  so  near 
to  him,  that  if  he  had  wished  he  could  have  seized  it  with  his  hand.  But, 
on  his  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  bird  flew  away. 

“  Then  such  a  violent  temptation  of  the  flesh  at  once  followed,  as  he 
had  never  before  experienced.  For  the  evil  spirit  brought  before  his 
imagination  a  certain  woman,  whom  he  had  formerly  seen,1  and  he  inflamed 
his  heart  with  such  vehement  concupiscence  at  the  memory  of  her,  that 
he  had  very  great  difficulty  in  repressing  it,  and  being  almost  overcome, 
he  thought  of  quitting  his  solitude.  Suddenly,  however,  assisted  by  heavenly 
grace,  he  recovered  himself,  and  seeing  close  by  thick  growths  of  briars 
and  nettles,  he  cast  off  his  clothes  and  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  them. 
He  then  rolled  in  them  a  long  time,  so  that  his  whole  body  was  covered 
with  wounds,  and  thus  through  those  bodily  wounds  he  cured  the  wound 
of  his  soul,  for  he  turned  pleasure  into  pain.  When  he  burned  externally 
with  the  smart  of  pain,  he  extinguished  the  unlawful  fire  that  burned  within. 
He  therefore  overcame  sin,  because  he  changed  the  fire.  From  that  time 
forward,  as  he  himself  told  his  disciples,  the  fire  of  concupiscence  was  so 
completely  extinguished  in  him  that  he  never  afterwards  had  the  slightest 
feeling  of  it.”  2 

1  Tosti  suggests  that  she  may  have  belonged  to  the  great  house  of  the  Meruli,  and  thus 
the  appearance  of  the  merula  suggested  her  to  the  saint’s  mind.  He  may  have  been  destined  by 
his  family  to  marry  her.  2  Dialog,  Lib.  ii,  Cap.  ii. 
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Ignotus  hie  et  abditus, 

Athleta  Christi  nobilis, 

Serpente  cum  saevissimo 
Miranda  gessit  praelia. 

Attritus  hisce  cautibus, 

Spinis  cruentus  asperis 
Benedictus  in  terra  jacens 
Coeli  pererrabat  choros.1 

The  scene  o£  our  saint’s  heroic  victory,  watered  by  his  blood,  remained 
still  a  thicket  of  thorns  till,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  another  glorious  saint 
came  hither  in  pilgrimage.  And  this  pilgrim,  Francis  of  Assisi,  transformed 
these  thorns  into  roses.  Wadding,  the  Irish  Franciscan  chronicler,  says  that 
he  did  so  by  miracle,  making  over  them  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  Cherubini 
Mirtius,  the  chronicler  of  Subiaco,  gives  a  different  account.  He  says  : 

“  About  the  year  1222  or  3,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  came  to  visit  his  brethren 
near  Monte  Casali,  where  he  converted  three  brigands.  And  attracted  by 
his  love  of  St.  Benedict,  he  visited  the  Holy  Grotto  ;  where,  out  of  devotion, 
he,  with  his  own  hands,  engrafted  double  roses  on  the  thorns  in  which  the 
saint  had  quenched  the  fire  of  temptation.  Sanctified  thus  by  the  chaste 
body  of  the  one  and  the  holy  touch  of  the  other,  no  wonder  is  it  that  from 
that  day  to  this  they  have  been  famed  for  healing  powers.”  2 

“  Up  above,  on  the  exterior  wall  of  the  churches,”  writes  Bishop  Ulla- 
thorne,  “  is  one  of  the  oldest  extant  pictures  of  St.  Benedict.  The  figure 
of  the  Saint  is  tall  and  erect,  the  features  regular  and  somewhat  long,  the 
chin  tapering  and  the  beard  short.  The  habit,  coloured  in  yellow  with 
brown  shadings,  falls  in  minute  folds  to  the  feet,  and  a  high  peaked  hood 
covers  the  head.  A  plain  pastoral  crook  is  in  one  hand.  A  seated  figure 
exactly  similar  in  form  and  costume  is  given  by  Montfaucon  in  his  Diarium 
Italicum ,  from  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century  preserved  at  Montecassino.” | 
The  victory  of  Benedict  has  not  only  assured  his  virtue,  it  has  also 
taught  him  a  great  lesson.  He  understands  henceforth  that  solitude  has 
its  dangers,  and  that,  as  he  will  declare  in  his  Rule,  it  is  reserved  for  the  strong ; 
for  “  those  who  not  in  the  first  fervour  of  religious  life,  but  after  long  pro¬ 
bation  in  the  monastery,  have  learned  by  the  help  and  experience  of  many 
to  fight  against  the  devil ;  and  going  forth  well-armed  from  the  ranks  of 
their  brethren  to  the  single-handed  combat  of  the  desert,  are  able,  without 
the  support  of  others,  to  fight  by  the  strength  of  their  own  arm,  God  helping 
them,  against  the  vices  of  the  flesh  and  their  evil  thoughts.”  * 

1  Silvius  Antoninus. 

2  These  rose-trees  have  now  no  thorns.  A  curious  blight,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  is  formed 
during  the  summer  on  most  of  the  leaves.  These  leaves  are  given  to  pilgrims  as  souvenirs. 

3  Holy  Rule,  Ch.  i.,  translated  by  Dom  Hunter  Blair. 
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He  is  destined  to  become  the  father  of  Cenobites,  not  of  Hermits. 

No  one  who  has  visited  it  can  forget  the  charm  of  this  little  garden 
cut  out,  as  it  were,  on  the  face  of  the  rock.  I  remember  especially  the 
hours  I  spent  there  one  spring  day  in  1908.  And  next  morning  I  obtained 
leave  to  say  my  Mass  on  the  little  altar  of  the  Roseto,  which  stands  hard  by 
the  entrance  to  the  lower  cave.  It  is  in  the  open  air,  sheltered  only  by 
the  great  arch  which  supports  the  church  above  it  Under  the  altar  is 
a  stone  inscribed  :  Per  inter cessionem  S.  Benedicti  Abb atis  a  spiritu  fornica- 
tionis  liber  a.  nos  Domine.  It  was  Easter-week,  and  the  sweet,  strong 
mountain-air  seemed  quivering  with  Alleluias.  It  was  yet  very  early  in 
the  morning,  but  the  sun  had  risen,  and  irradiated  the  lovely  landscape  to 
the  east.  I  shall  never  forget  that  Mass.  I  have  had  the  happiness  of 
offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  the  Cave  of  Bethlehem,  on  Calvary,  on  the 
Sepulchre  of  Christ,  over  the  bodies  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Benedict ; 
but  nowhere  else  have  I  experienced  what  I  did  that  day.  My  server 
was  my  fellow-pilgrim,  a  young  Oxford  man,  who  is  now  a  priest.  When 
I  turned  at  the  Dominus  V obiscum,  a  marvellous  panorama  opened  before 
me.  At  my  feet  were  the  roses  of  St.  Francis ;  beyond  them  the  precipice 
fell  abruptly  down  to  the  bed  of  the  Anio  that  sang  its  untiring  song  as  it 
had  done  when  Benedict  stood  here  of  old.  Beyond  it  rose  the  steep  heights 
of  Monte  Carpineto,  crowned  with  its  lofty  cross.  And  above  all  was  the 
azure  dome  of  heaven,  filled  with  the  song  of  birds.  Around  my  feet  were 
tufts  of  fragrant  rosemary — “  rosemary  for  remembrance,”  and  certain  it 
is  that  that  memory  will  be  with  me  till  I  die.  And  I  offered  the  Saving 
Victim  for  the  many  young  men  I  knew  and  loved,  who  were  fighting  the 
same  fight  that  Benedict  had  fought  here  of  old ;  that,  like  him,  they  too 
might  gain  the  victory. 

Before  leaving  this  beloved  sanctuary,  the  pilgrim  must  visit  the  monastic 
refectory,  where  there  are  pictures  to  be  seen  not  less  beautiful  than  those 
in  the  chapels  of  the  sanctuary.  Above  the  high  table  is  a  most  exquisite 
painting  divided  into  seven  niches,  the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre  and  saints 
on  either  side.  It  occupies  the  whole  wall,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  wonderful 
border  in  which  appear  the  heads  of  prophets  bearing  scrolls.  Underneath, 
appears  in  Gothic  letters,  the  inscription  : 

Concio  convescens  fel  et  vinum  meditare 
De  cruce  gustavi  cum  plagis  mortis  amarae 

{  O  assembly  at  thy  meal  think  of  the  gall  and  vinegar  which  I  tasted  on 
the  cross  with  the  wounds  of  a  bitter  death”). 

The  saints  are  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo,  seated,  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
a  very  noble  figure,  and  St.  Scholastica  bearing  a  rosary,  which  is  an  unusual 
attribute.  On  the  other  side,  St.  Benedict,  St.  John  Baptist,  and  St. 
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Ambrose.  But  my  illustration  will  serve  better  than  pages  of  description. 
On  the  right  wall  hard  by  is  St.  Jerome  seated  at  his  writing-desk,  with 
lion  and  cardinal’s  hat.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  high  table  is  a  large 
painting  of  the  Last  Supper,  with  the  name  of  each  Apostle  inscribed  above 
his  head.  St.  John  leans  on  Our  Lord’s  breast ;  Judas  is  seated  on  the 
floor  and  seems  to  be  thinking  of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  for  he  has  an  evil  smile 
on  his  face.  The  Ccenaculum  is  represented  by  a  Gothic  building. 

These  pictures  are  said  to  be  of  the  Umbrian  School.  I  imagine  that 
they  date  from  the  early  fifteenth  century.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the  re¬ 
fectory  is  adorned  with  the  Agnus  Dei ,  surrounded  by  the  four  Evangelists, 
painted,  apparently,  at  a  somewhat  later  date. 

But  we  must  tear  ourselves  away  from  this  enchanting  sanctuary. 

For  poetic  beauty  I  do  not  think  it  has  its  equal  in  the  world.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  glorious  Patriarch  to  whose  honour  it  is  dedicated,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  more  than  that. 

As  we  leave  it,  we  must  try  to  find  a  point  from  which  we  can  gain  a 
vue  d’ensemble.  Here  Augustus  Hare  may  help  us  : 

“  To  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  convent  of  the  Sacro  Speco,  it  is 
necessary  to  follow  the  lower  path  which  diverges  just  above  St.  Scholastica, 
A  succession  of  zigzags  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  amid  savage  scenery, 
leads  into  the  gorge,  which  is  closed  in  the  far  distance  by  the  rock-built 
town  of  Janne  (2,550  ft.),  stormed  in  1090  by  Abbot  John  III,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Alexander  IV  and  of  Abbot  Lando.  We  cross  the  river  by  a 
bridge,  where  a  pathlet,  winding  often  by  stairs,  up  and  down  the  rocks, 
allows  one  to  see  the  whole  building  rising  above  the  falls  of  the  Anio.  We 
emerge  close  to  the  ruins  of  a  nym-phaeum  belonging  to  Nero’s  villa,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  view  from  hence  up  the  gorge,  with 
the  rock-cresting  monastery  on  the  other  side,  and  all  the  wealth  of  rich 
verdure  on  the  nearer  steeps,  which  take  the  name  of  Monte  Carpineto 
from  the  hornbeams  with  which  they  are  covered.  The  little  chapel  above 
the  Sacro  Speco  is  that  of  San  Biagio  (St.  Blaise),  who  is  invoked  whenever 
a  catastrophe  occurs  in  the  valley.  Here,  once  every  year,  Mass  is  chanted 
by  the  monks  of  St.  Scholastica.”  1 


III.  THE  PROTO-MONASTERY  OF  SANTA  SCOLASTICA 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  St.  Benedict  both  hermit  and  apostle,  “  dwelling 
with  himself  under  the  eyes  of  God,”  and  evangelising  the  simple  souls 
that  sought  him  out  in  his  retreat. 

We  have  yet  to  see  him  as  monk  and  father  of  monks,  the  great  legislator 

1  Days  near  Rome ,  p.  173. 
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and  patriarch  of  the  cenobitic  life.  The  light  has  been  placed  upon  the 
candlestick  that  it  may  lighten  all  the  Church  of  God. 

His  fame  spread  to  Rome,  and  disciples  began  to  flock  to  him  from 
the  Eternal  City.  His  first  and  best-beloved  sons  were  brought  to  him  by 
their  fathers,  great  Roman  patricians ;  they  are  known  to  us  all  as  St. 
Maurus  and  St.  Placid.  The  former  was  a  youth  when  he  was  placed  in 
Benedict’s  hands,  the  latter  but  a  child.  Tertullus,  the  father  of  St.  Placid, 
gave  his  vast  possessions  round  Subiaco  to  St.  Benedict,  who  was  thus 
enabled  to  provide  for  the  disciples  who  gathered  round  him,  and  sought 
his  guidance  in  serving  God.  In  the  end,  these  became  so  numerous 
that  he  founded  twelve  monasteries,  placing  twelve  monks  in  each  of  them, 
and  giving  to  each  monastery  its  own  superior  ;  whilst  a  few  others,  whom 
he  thought  well  to  keep  under  his  own  immediate  care,  he  attached 
to  his  own  place  of  retirement.  This  was  the  monastery  of  St.  Clement, 
by  the  side  of  the  lake,  near  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  dell’  Oro,  which 
we  saw  on  our  way  up  to  Santa  Scolastica,  and  described  as  marking  the  spot 
where  St.  Maurus  saved  St.  Placid  from  the  waters. 

This  monastery  was  finally  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  the  time  of 
Abbot  Lando,  in  the  year  1227.  All  the  twelve  had  been  ravaged  by  the 
Lombard  invasion  in  601,  and  the  monks  had  fled  to  Rome.  They  took 
refuge  on  the  Coelian  Hill  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Erasmus,  which  had  been 
the  residence  of  Tertullus.  Restored  to  Subiaco  in  705  by  Pope  John  VII, 
they  concentrated  the  community  at  the  monastery  now  dedicated  to  St. 
Scholastica,  which  had  originally  been  built  by  St.  Benedict  under  the 
invocation  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian.  And  this,  which  bears  the  proud 
title  of  proto-monastery,  has  flourished,  though  with  many  vicissitudes, 
ever  since  those  days.  Pope  Benedict  VII  consecrated  its  church  with 
great  solemnity  in  981.  When  Pope  Leo  IX  visited  it  in  1050,  he  was  so 
much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  place  that  he  exclaimed  to  his  attendants, 
“  Wonderful  is  this  place !  Almighty  God  had  deservedly  made  this 
monastery  the  first  in  Italy,  and  truly  it  is  the  first !  ”  It  was  he  who  chose 
Humbert  to  be  its  Abbot,  and  by  his  munificence  this  Abbot  was  enabled, 
even  in  those  calamitous  times,  to  build  the  fine  Lombardic  tower  which 
still  dominates  the  monastery,  as  well  as  the  lower  sanctuary  which  covers 
the  Holy  Grotto. 

But  Humbert  had  not  the  force  of  character  which  the  times  demanded. 
The  robber-barons  still  continued  to  plunder  the  patrimony  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  the  monks  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Pope  Alexander  II 
heard  the  sad  report  from  his  Legate  Cardinal  Hugo  in  1060.  Bursting 
into  tears,  he  exclaimed,  <c  Alas,  what  times  are  ours !  Why  has  it  fallen 
to  us  to  see  the  sacred  churches  and  monasteries  laid  desolate  ?  The. places 
which  that  founder  and  father  of  monks  made  sacred  to  God’s  service  are 
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trodden  down  before  our  eyes !  ”  He  sent  for  his  deacon  Hildebrand,  and 
bade  him  go  to  the  help  of  St.  Benedict’s  venerable  monastery. 

Then  Hildebrand,”  says  the  Chronicler,  “  took  of  the  clergy  of  the 
sacred  palace,  and  a  strong  force  of  soldiers  ;  and  Desiderius,  the  Abbot 
of  Montecassino  and  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  went  with  him.1 

And  when,  in  the  month  of  June  1062,  he  arrived  at  the  venerable 
monastery,  he  found  all  things  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  and  poverty 
that  it  was  evident  the  half  of  it  had  not  reached  the  ears  of  the  Pope.  He 
called  the  monks  to  chapter  and  made  them  a  noble  and  encouraging  speech, 
which  is  still  preserved.” 

Abbot  Humbert  resigned  his  crozier,  and  John,  a  monk  of  Farfa,  who 
had  come  in  Hildebrand’s  suite,  was  elected  as  his  successor.  This  is  the 
famous  John  V,  whose  glorious  work  at  the  Sacro  Speco  we  have  already 
seen.  He  proved  the  greatest  of  Subiaco’ s  Abbots,  since  St.  Benedict 
himself.  He  reformed  his  community,  recovered  the  patrimony  of  his 
monastery,  built  the  castle  at  Subiaco  to  protect  it  from  the  marauders 
constructed  new  cloisters  in  the  abbey,  a  hospital  for  pilgrims  near  the  gate, 
and  a  magnificent  hospice  for  guests  with  cloisters  above  and  below.  He 
adorned  its  refectory  with  magnificent  stained-glass  windows,  and  received 
the  Empress  Agnes  among  the  first  of  his  guests.  He  died,  full  of  years 
and  merits,  in  1121,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  administration, 
r  i  *  11s  ^mP0SSible  here  to  follow  the  long  history  of  the  proto-monastery. 
It  has  had  many  vicissitudes  since  the  days  of  Abbot  John,  but  St.  Benedict 
has  protected  it,  and  it  still  flourishes.  Bishop  Ullathorne,  when  he  visited 
Subiaco  in  1855,  found  ten  monks  and  five  novices  at  the  Sacro  Speco  and 
twenty-five  monks  and  fifteen  novices  at  Santa  Scolastica.  The  latter  com¬ 
munity  has  been  considerably  increased  in  our  own  day.  When  I  was 

last  at  Subiaco  in  1919,  the  great  refectory  of  the  abbey  was  filled  with 
monks. 


Of  the  twelve  monasteries  of  St.  Benedict,  these  are  all  that  remain, 
ut  of  most  of  the  others  there  are  some  fragments  of  ruins  or  trace  of 
foundations,  or  some  commemorative  chapel,  which  show  the  place  where 

S1t°°d’  B1eSldeS  the  tBree  already  mentioned,  there  were  those  of 
St.  Michael,  near  the.  Sacro  Speco,  which  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Lombards  under  Alboin ;  St.  Jerome,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
Sacro  Speco,  partly  rebuilt  in  1387  by  Pope  Urban  VI,  of  which  a  portion, 
resem  hng  a  mediaeval  castle,  still  stands  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  mountain  ; 
St.  John  Baptist,  or  San  Giovanni  dell’  Acqua,  not  far  from  the  last  named 
represented  by  a  chapel ;  San  Vittorino,  not  far  away,  now  entirely  destroyed  • 
ita  Lterna,  the  monastery  of  Eternal  Life,  now  entirely  destroyed  and 

the 'saints1  Hlldebrand  and  DesIderIus  were  destined  to  be  great  Popes  and  to  be  numbered  among 
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forgotten ;  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  also  entirely  lost ;  and  St.  Maria  di 
Morra  Botte,  better  known  as  Beato  Lorenzo,  from  the  holy  hermit  who 
passed  within  its  walls  thirty-three  years  of  extraordinary  austerity  and 
died  there  in  1243.  He  was  a  native  of  Fanello  in  Apulia,  and  a  soldier  by 
profession.  Having  committed  a  murder,  he  conceived  such  a  horror  of 
his  crime  that  he  abandoned  his  military  career  and  visited  in  pilgrimage 
the  most  celebrated  sanctuaries  of  Europe,  to  obtain  pardon  and  grace. 
He  then  became  a  hermit  here,  and  he  is  known  as  B.  Lorenzo  Loricato, 
on  account  of  the  coat  of  iron  mail  which  he  ever  wore  next  his  skin.  It 
was  a  fearsome  instrument  of  penance ;  portions  of  it  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  Treasury  of  Relics  at  the  Sacro  Speco.  In  1724  his  sacred  body  was 
translated  to  that  sanctuary,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  is  buried  in  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  many  chapels. 

The  little  church  with  a  tiny  monastery,  capable  of  holding  six  persons, 
still  exists.  Here  may  be  seen  the  cave  in  the  rock  in  which  B.  Lorenzo 
lived  his  life  of  penance.  It  is  about  a  mile  from  the  Sacro  Speco,  high 
up  in  the  mountains.  It  was  visited  in  1834  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  In 
1848  the  famous  Pere  Jean  Baptiste  Muard,  with  two  companions,  spent 
here  some  months  in  contemplation  and  strictest  austerity. 

The  eleventh  monastery  is  that  of  St.  Blaise,  the  ancient  home  of  St. 
Romanus,  restored  by  Abbot  John  V.  The  church  was  consecrated  in 
iiio  by  Manfred,  Bishop  of  Tivoli,  in  honour  of  St.  Romanus  and  St. 
Blaise.  Finally,  the  twelfth  of  St.  Benedict’s  foundations  was  that  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Holy  Valley,  not  far  from  the  castle  of  Subiaco,  called 
S.  Angelo  dei  Balzi.  But  few  ruins  of  this  remain. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  Santa  Scolastica.  The  principal  interest  of  the 
vast  pile  consists  in  the  three  great  cloister-courts  or  quadrangles,  round 
which  it  is  built.  They  are  of  different  dates  and  different  styles  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  one  of  them,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  the  oldest  specimen 
of  pointed  architecture  to  be  found  in  Italy. 

The  first  and  largest  of  these  courts  is  that  known  as  the  Chiostro  dell ’ 
Alunnato ,  because  here  the  alumni,  or  boys  educated  by  the  monks  with 
a  view  to  their  embracing  the  monastic  life,  had  their  abode.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  in  its  present  form  in  1689.  Its  lofty,  groined  arches  rest  upon 
square  Ionic  columns,  which  support  the  dormitories  and  form  the  four 
sides  of  an  open  quadrangle.  The  columns  are  hung  with  jasmine  and 
other  lovely  creepers,  and  in  the  cloister-garth  flourish  orange-trees,  roses,  and 
a  profusion  of  flowers.  On  the  inside  of  these  square  columns  are  paintings 
by  Manente,  portraits  of  the  Popes  and  illustrious  pilgrims  who  have  visited 
Subiaco,  from  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to  James  III,  King  of  England.  Two 
columns  from  Nero’s  Villa,  one  of  porphyry,  the  other  of  giallo  antico, 
support  statues  of  the  two  St.  Gregorys.  There  are  also  paintings  of  the 
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illustrious  saints  of  the  house,  notably  St.  Honoratus,  the  companion  and 
successor  of  St.  Benedict  at  Subiaco,  to  whom  the  great  Gregory  owed  so 
many  details  of  the  patriarch’s  life  and  miracles.  St.  Honoratus  is  buried 
under  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral-church  here.  I  say  “  cathedral  ” 
because  the  Abbot  of  Subiaco  is  an  abbas  nullius  dioecesis,  i.e.  rules  over 
a  diocese,  as  does  the  Abbot  of  Montecassino,  though  without  possessing 
episcopal  orders.  (The  long  regime  of  abbots  in  cominendam ,  who  were 
Cardinals  as  a  rule,  is  now  past.) 

From  this  first  cloister  we  pass  into  a  second  court,  which  is  far  more 
interesting,  though  less  spacious  and  magnificent,  than  the  one  we  have  left. 
This  is  the  cloister  built  by  Abbot  Humbert  in  1052. 

The  Chronicle  says  :  “  Humbert,  the  twenty-seventh  Abbot  of  Subiaco 
after  our  most  holy  father  St.  Benedict,  though  indeed  a  foreigner  by 
origin  [he  was  a  Frenchman],  “  was  remarkable  for  his  magnanimity  and 
his  prudence  in  the  management  of  business.  ...  So  in  the  first  year  of  his 
rule,  which  was  the  1052nd  after  the  Incarnation,  he  put  up  a  part  of  the 
inner  cloister  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Scholastica  with  marble  columns, 
then  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  and  holy  tower  he  erected  a 
loftier  belfry.  .  .  .  Beside  the  same  tower  he  completed  the  erection  of 
an  ambulacrum  for  the  comfort  of  the  monks.  He  also  built  a  larger 
dormitory.” 

Abbot  Humbert  s  cloister  has  been  altered  in  extent  5  it  formerly 
stretched  across  the  entrance  to  the  tower,  and  reached  the  farthest  wall, 
which,  bears  an  old  fresco  of  the  Madonna.  The  lower  storey  is  pierced 
by  pointed  apertures,  exactly  similar  to  windows  in  shape.  A  fine  well  is 
seen  within  the  garth.  Some  fifteenth-century  paintings  adorn  this  cloister, 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Chiostro  del  Chiericato.  (The  clerics  are  the 
junior  monks  who,  though  professed,  are  not  yet  advanced  to  the  priesthood.) 
n  this  court  may  be  seen  an  arch  of  later  insertion,  in  the  flamboyant  style. 
Its  deep  mouldings  are  filled  in  with  canopied  statuettes,  and  on  its  apex 
it  bears  a  finial  sustaining  a  figure  of  Our  Lady. 

On  one  side  of  the  cloister  is  a  fine  Gothic  doorway  of  marble,  which 
leads  into  the  church.  The  tympanum  bears  an  ancient  painting  of  the 

Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scholastica  standing  on 
either  side. 

•  j  ^ j16’,  t^len’  y^e  have.the  earliest  Gothic  building  in  Italy,  primitive  enough 
indeed,  but  still  unmistakable.  Alas  that  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  year 
1776  should  have  resulted  in  a  disastrous  “restoration”  of  the  church 

which  adjoins  this  cloister  of  Abbot  Humbert,  built  before  our  Norman 
Conquest ! 

The  church  was  built  in  the  pointed  style,  but  all  trace  of  this  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  view,  though  the  pointed  and  painted  arches  remain  con- 
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cealed  above  the  ceiling  of  the  existing  tasteless  structure.  Nothing  more 
disappointing  than  this  church,  as  it  is  at  present,  can  be  conceived. 

In  the  wall  on  the  left-hand  of  the  door  into  the  church  is  an  old  marble 
tablet  of  great  historic  interest.  It  tells  how  “  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Pontificate  of  Leo  IX  the  venerable  Abbot  Humbert  raised  this  work  of 
an  excellent  tower  to  the  honour  of  Christ,  the  Confessor  Benedict,  and  his 
sister  the  Virgin  Scholastica,”  and  then  proceeds  to  give  a  list  of  the  towns, 
villages,  and  possessions,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two,  which  at  that  time 
formed  the  dominion  of  the  monastery. 

Here,  too,  is  a  curious  monument  thus  described  by  Gregorovius  :  “  A 
rude  alto  relievo  dating  from  the  year  981 — in  the  reign  of  the  German 
Emperor  Otho — the  time  of  Rome’s  deepest  barbarism.  It  is  a  marble 
cube,  a  foot  high  and  a  foot  square,  and  it  contains  this  curious  design, 
one  which  is  found  elsewhere,  with  slight  variations.  A  vase,  set  on  a  stem, 
like  a  flower  on  a  plant,  with  two  long-eared  creatures  stretching  up  to 
drink  out  of  it,  one  at  each  side.  So  enigmatical  is  their  aspect  that  whether 
they  are  wolves  or  stags,  foxes  or  dogs,  I  could  not  decide.  On  the  back 
of  one  is  a  bird,  which  pecks  at  him. 

“  The  block  is  encircled  with  rough  designs  wrought  in  the  marble. 
The  body  of  one  of  the  beasts  bears  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that 
Benedict  VII  consecrated  this  church,  built  in  the  year  981,  during  his 
pontificate.1 

Hare  identifies  the  mysterious  animals  as  a  wolf  and  a  dog.  Bishop 
Ullathorne,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  them  a  goat  and  a  stag !  They  are 
engraved  both  in  Montfaucon  and  in  Agincourt,  so  the  reader  may  consult 
one  of  these  works  and  take  his  choice. 

A  Gothic  doorway  leads  into  a  vaulted  hall  which  contains  ancient 
frescoes  and  itself  serves  as  a  vestibule  to  the  refectory.  This  is  a  noble 
room  of  great  height,  capable  of  accommodating  sixty  monks  seated  in  one 
line  along  its  two  sides  and  upper  end.  The  reading  pulpit  is  entered  by 
a  concealed  staircase  in  the  wall.  The  principal  picture  is  a  large  canvas 
by  Manente,  representing  St.  Gregory,  who,  whilst  he  serves  twelve  poor 
men  at  table,  discovers  an  angel  amongst  them. 

We  now  pass  into  the  third  cloister-court,  which  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  three.  It  is  called  the  Chiostro  del  Noviziato,  or  the  Cloister  of  Abbot 
Lando.  It  was  constructed  by  this  prelate  in  1235,  and  is  of  the  same 
character,  though  less  elaborate,  as  the  famous  cloister  of  St.  Paul’s  outside 
the  Walls,  and  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome.  It  contains  an  inscription  which 
proves  that  it  was  built  by  the  same  family  of  artists,  the  Roman  Cosmati, 
who  are  celebrated  throughout  the  world  for  their  mosaic  work.  This 
cloister  was  built  by  Cosmo  Cosmati  and  his  two  sons  Luca  and  Jacopo. 

1  Latian  Summers,  p.  34* 
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Cosmas  et  Filii  Lucas  et  Jacobus  alter 
Romani  Cives  in  marmoris  arte  periti, 

Hoc  opus  explerunt  Abbatis  tempore  Landi. 

As  at  Rome,  we  find  here  the  same  solid  round  marble  arches  resting 
upon  slender  marble  columns,  which,  grouped  together  in  pairs,  reach 
altogether  the  number  of  eighty  or  more.  The  columns  are  of  various 
kinds  and  colours,  some  twisted,  others  plain,  and  are  surmounted  by  broad 
capitals  in  every  variety  of  pattern  ;  while  on  the  exterior  there  runs  above 
the  arches  a  bold  and  fretted  cornice.  Abbot  Lando  appears  to  have  got 
his  columns  from  the  ruins  of  Nero’s  Villa.  The  walls  were  frescoed,  but 
these  paintings  are  mostly  now  hidden  by  lime-wash.  One  thirteenth- 
century  picture  has,  however,  been  brought  to  light.  It  represents  St. 
Benedict,  holding  the  finger  of  one  hand  on  his  lips  in  token  of  silence  and 
in  the  other  the  rod  of  discipline.  It  is  well  known  from  Overbeck’s  copy, 
and  it  has  also  inspired  the  window,  already  referred  to,  at  the  Sacro  Speco. 

A  magnificent  well-head  in  the  centre  of  this  court  is  also  decorated 
with  spoils  from  Nero’s  Villa. 

The  church,  as  we  said,  is  disappointing;  because  in  1769  a  new  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  modern  Roman  style  was  constructed  within  the  older  building 
of  Benedict  VII,  which  had  been  greatly  injured  by  earthquakes.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  bodies  of  St.  Honoratus,  St.  Chelidonia,  and  other  saints.  St. 
Chelidonia  was  a  virgin  who  had  come  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Sacro  Speco 
in  the  time  of  Abbot  John  V.  She  lived  for  fifty-nine  years  an  eremetical 
life  in  a  cave  amid  the  mountains  which  overlook  the  city  of  Subiaco.  She 
died,  renowned  for  sanctity  and  miracles,  in  1 152.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
frescoes  that  adorn  the  middle  church  of  the  Sacro  Speco  represents  this 
saint ;  it  is  apparently  the  work  of  Conxolus.  She  is  represented  seated  in 
her  mountain  cave,  its  entrance  is  overshadowed  by  a  vine,  and  ravens  are 
bringing  her  food.  Two  nuns  kneel  outside  the  cave  and  look  towards 
the  saint.  The  Benedictine  nuns  at  Subiaco  claim  her,  in  fact,  as  their 
patron  saint,  and  for  some  centuries  inhabited  a  monastery  built  over 
her  cave. 

But  if  the  church  is  disappointing,  the  chapels  in  the  crypt  beneath 
are  extraordinarily  beautiful  and  interesting.  They  are  reached  by  a  stair¬ 
case  from  the  transept.  Bishop  Ullathorne  thus  describes  them  : 

“  These  crypts  are  built  between  the  tufa  rock  and  the  massive  outer 
wall  which  faces  the  valley,  and  transmits  abundant  light  through  its  lancet 
window.  Thirty-five  steps,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  conduct  down  to  the 
pavement ;  and,  arrived  there,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  beautiful  chapel, 
more  remarkable  for  height  than  extent,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Angels  by  Pope  Benedict  VII.  ...  Its  ceiling  and  the  upper  half  of  its  walls 
are  covered  with  admirable  frescoes.  .  .  .  Certainly  Rome  itself  contains 
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nothing  of  the  mystic  school  of  art  more  original  in  invention,  more  devout 
or  graceful  in  execution,  than  these  designs.  They  all  conspire  to  illustrate 
the  grand  theme  of  the  ministry  which  angels  render  to  God  and  to  man. 
Owing  in  part  to  their  having  been  retouched  by  Bianchini,  the  painter 
to  the  Vatican,  they  are  surprisingly  fresh.  Their  author  is  unknown; 
most  probably  they  are  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.” 

The  vaulted  roof  is  filled  by  the  angelic  host,  painted  in  concentric 
circles,  around  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  represented  as  the  Ancient  of  Days. 

The  wall  over  the  altar  and  the  two  side  walls  have  each  three  pictures, 
one  that  fills  the  lunette  or  spandril  left  by  the  vaulting  of  the  roof,  and 
two  on  the  breadth  of  the  wall  beneath. 

I  make  no  apology  to  quote  once  more  Bishop  Ullathorne’s  description 
of  these  paintings. 

“  In  the  lunette  over  the  altar  is  a  vivid  representation  of  the  combat 
between  the  good  and  bad  angels.  .  .  .  The  pictures  beneath  represent, 
one  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  the  other  the  Flight  into  Egypt :  both  accom¬ 
panied  by  angels. 

“  In  the  lunette  of  the  inner  wall  is  represented  the  appearance  of  the 
Archangel  Michael  on  Mount  Gargano.  The  ox  appears  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  and  a  group  of  warriors  are  shooting  arrows  at  it  from  their  cross¬ 
bows.  Below  is  a  most  sweet  Nativity  :  the  Divine  Child  is  lying  in  a  golden 
radiance  of  glory,  and  exquisitely  sweet  and  tender  is  the  Blessed  Virgin 
kneeling  and  bending  over  Him ;  whilst  St.  Joseph,  more  retired,  sits  on 
the  ground  and  leans  against  the  rocky  cavern  with  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
absorbed  in  meditation  on  the  mystery.  Angels  hover  over  the  Divine 
Child  ;  whilst  others  more  distant  declare  the  good  tidings  to  the  shepherds. 
Over  the  arch  which  spans  the  descent  from  the  upper  church  and  sustains 
its  wall  is  the  Annunciation.  The  angel  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  both  in 
white  robes,  are  kneeling ;  and  these  beautiful  figures  are  thrown  out  by 
a  richly  coloured  tapestry  at  the  back. 

“  In  the  first  of  the  lower  pictures  on  the  window  side  of  the  chapel 
Our  Lord  is  beginning  His  agony,  and  an  angel  points  to  the  bitter  cup 
set  before  Him.  The  next  picture  represents  the  agony  of  Our  Lord  in 
its  progress :  the  Angel  of  Comfort  is  descending,  and  the  Devil  watches 
the  scene  astride  on  the  top  of  a  distant  rock.  In  the  lunette  above  is  the 
most  original  and  striking  of  this  fine  series  of  paintings,  whether  we 
consider  the  subject  itself  or  the  form  in  which  it  is  treated.  The  picture 
represents  the  death  of  Antichrist ;  a  tall,  majestic  personage,  robed  to  the 
feet  in  an  amber-coloured  garment,  like  to  Christ,  but  without  any  glory 
round  the  head,  is  bending  forward.  Above,  in  the  heavens,  is  the  Arch¬ 
angel  Michael,  like  a  flame  of  fire;  and  he  has  just  brandished  his  sword. 
The  significance  of  the  gesture  of  Antichrist  is  not  at  first  apparent ;  but, 
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drawing  nearer,  you  see  that  his  head  is  cut  off,  and  is  on  the  point  of  falling. 
Before  him  a  crowd  of  his  disciples  are  weeping  over  his  destruction  ;  whilst 
behind  him,  the  two  witnesses,  Enoch  and  Elias,  lie  dead  upon  the  ground. 

“  The  whole  depth  of  the  wall  confronting  the  altar  is  occupied  by  a 
most  magnificent  painting  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  is  impossible  for  descrip¬ 
tion  to  do  justice  to  this  noble  picture ;  it  must  be  seen  to  be  rightly 
appreciated.  ...  It  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges  equal  to 
anything  in  the  earlier  manner  of  Raphael,  and  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  pre¬ 
servation.  Around  our  crucified  Lord  are  six  majestic  angels,  of  whom 
three  are  receiving  into  chalices  the  sacred  blood  which  is  welling  out  from 
His  wounded  hands  and  feet.  The  expression  of  deep  yet  devout  and 
tranquil  grief  in  these  angels  is  of  a  most  touching  character.  By  the  side 
of  the  noble  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John  stand  St.  Benedict 
and  St.  Scholastica.  A  broad  ornamental  border  encloses  this  large  picture 
and  is  filled  in  with  beautiful  angels.  Angels  are  also  depicted  on  the  soffit 
of  the  arch  that  spans  the  stairs ;  and  on  the  pilaster  supporting  one  side 
of  the  arch,  as  if  to  guard  the  entrance,  is  St.  Benedict  holding  his  Rule.” 

Thus  the  Benedictine  Bishop  describes  this  wonderful  chapel,  which, 
strange  to  say,  is  not  even  mentioned  by  Hare,  who  can  hardly,  one  would 
think,  have  seen  it. 

Don  Bonamore  assures  us  that  these  enchanting  paintings  were. executed 
by  an  unknown  artist  about  the  year  1426,  at  the  order  of  Louis,  of  the 
royal  house  of  Aragon,  Bishop  of  Majorca.  They  alone  would  be  well 
worth  the  labour  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Subiaco,  even  if  there  were  no  other 
treasures  of  art  to  be  admired  here. 

This  chapel  was  restored  by  Abbot  Casaretto  in  1857*  It  seems  almost 
incredible,  but  up  to  that  time  this  glorious  chapel,  consecrated  in  honour 
of  the  Holy  Angels  by  Benedict  VII,  and  filled  with  such  miracles  of  religious 
art,  was  a  neglected  receptacle  of  bones  and  refuse  !  Near  the  altar,  which 
was  consecrated  at  this  time  by  the  English  Benedictine  Bishop  of  Newport, 
is  a  shrine  containing  the  relics  of  St.  Bede  the  Younger,  an  Italian  monk, 
who,  as  Bonamore  warns  us,  must  not  be  confounded  with  our  great  Doctor, 
St.  Bede  the  Venerable.  Unfortunately  Casaretto  did  so  confound  him, 
and  on  the  marble  sarcophagus  is  inscribed  the  well-known  legend  : 

Hac  sunt  in  fossa  Bedae  Venerabilis  ossa. 


Bishop  Ullathorne  was  at  pains  to  refute  this  error  ;  the  relics  of  my 
holy  patron  are  still  at  Durham  in  the  Galilee  of  the  Cathedral,  near  the 
hidden  body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  whose  life  and  glories  St.  Bede  so  admirably 
recounted. 

The  Bollandists  tell  us  that  in  1662  they  visited  the  church  of  St.  Benignus 
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at  Genoa,  and  were  shocked  at  the  credulity  of  the  monks,  who  asserted 
that  they  possessed  the  body  of  Venerable  Bede.  However,  they  eventually 
made  it  clear  from  ancient  records  that  this  body  was  that  of  another  Bede, 
“  an  Italian,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Gavello,  near  Rovigo,  who  is 
honoured  on  April  io  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  whither  his  relics  were  trans¬ 
lated.”  His  body  was  venerated  at  Genoa,  while  the  shrine  of  the  greater 
St.  Bede  still  stood  intact  at  Durham.  The  learned  Mabillon,  in  his  Iter 
Italicum ,  written  in  1686,  had  already  made  the  matter  perfectly  clear, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  when  the  body  of  St.  Bede  the  Younger  was 
translated  from  Genoa  to  Subiaco,  the  old  confusion  between  the  two 
Bedes  should  have  been  thus  perpetuated. 

Don  Bonamore  still  calls  their  saint  “  an  Anglo-Saxon  monk,”  and  in 
this  he  is  relying  on  the  testimony  of  Arnoldus  Wion,  who  says  he  was  born 
in  England,  and  was  brought  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  where  he  remained 
in  the  imperial  palace  for  forty-five  years,  after  which  he  went  to  Italy  and 
entered  the  monastery  at  Gavello,  where  he  died  on  April  10,  883.  But 
the  author  of  a  fourteenth- century  MS.  life  preserved  at  Genoa  and  quoted 
by  the  Bollandists,  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  class  of  accomplished  youths 
whom  Charlemagne  selected  out  of  the  nations  he  had  conquered.  But  it 
was  not  England,  but  Anglia  or  Angeln  in  Schleswig,  a  province  of  Denmark, 
that  Charlemagne  conquered,  so  that  there  has  been  a  double  confusion 
both  of  name  and  country.  If  he  was  not  an  Italian,  as  seems  on  the 
whole  most  probable,  St.  Bede  the  Younger  was  a  Dane,  not  an  English¬ 
man. 

The  other  chapels  in  the  crypt  are  rude  caves  or  grottos  in  the  rock. 
One  of  them  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  contains  a  statue  of  Peter  III, 
Abbot  of  Subiaco,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  suffered 
cruel  tortures  in  defence  of  his  monastery.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
robber-barons  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  cast  him  into  the  dungeons  of 
Monticelli,  near  Tivoli ;  and  there,  after  a  long  course  of  sufferings,  his 
eyes  were  torn  out,  and  he  died  a  martyr  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his 
community. 

The  third  grotto  is  dedicated  to  St.  Columbanus,  and  its  altar  was 
consecrated  in  1855  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  In  a  still  lower  cave  is 
a  somewhat  theatrical  statue  of  St.  Honoratus,  represented,  in  coloured 
marble,  lying  on  a  mat  and  contemplating  a  skull.  The  light  from  a  lamp 
falls  on  the  head  of  this  statue.  Bonamore  finds  the  whole  thing  di  magico 
effetto,  but  I  am  afraid  I  found  it  rather  repulsive. 

Tastes  differ  greatly,  as  we  know.  Don  Bonamore,  for  instance,  speaks 
of  Raggi’s  famous  statue  of  St.  Benedict  in  the  Holy  Cave  as  “  questa  mera- 
vigLiosa  statua  ”  ;  he  calls  the  white  marble  of  which  it  is  made,  “  a  symbol 
of  the  saint’s  virginal  candour  ”  ;  he  goes  into  raptures  over  it.  “  Observe, 
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he  cries,  “  how  the  ecstasy  of  Paradise  irradiates  that  visage  extenuated  with 
fasts  and  penances !  See  how  from  those  eyes  there  breathes  out  so  much 
love  that  you  would  think  him  absorbed  in  rapture.  Ah,  it  is  too  true  ! 
This  blessed  image  produces  in  the  beholder  such  emotions  of  holy  love, 
such  an  attraction  to  virtue,  that  it  alone  surpasses  the  most  inspired  dis¬ 
course  of  the  most  eloquent  of  preachers !  ” — and  so  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bishop  Ullathorne  disliked  it,  and  Abbot  Tosti  is 
equally  severe. 

“  When  I  visited  the  Holy  Grotto,”  Tosti  writes,  “  I  found  that  in  1657 
there  had  been  placed  within  it  a  white  marble  statue,  carved  by  a  certain 
Antonio  Raggi,  a  disciple  of  Bernini.  It  is  a  St.  Benedict  as  a  youth,  clothed 
with  a  monastic  habit  of  modern  shape,  with  parted  flowing  hair,  and  in 
the  act  of  a  contemplation,  which  has  no  wings  to  raise  him  up.  The  young 
saint  is  not  rapt  to  heaven,  but,  overcome  with  weariness,  he  is  seated, 
resting  himself.  There  were  certain  things  which  art  in  the  seventeenth 
century  could  not  do.  I  was  told  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  Pius  VI,  Braschi, 
on  seeing  that  marble  figure  of  St.  Benedict,  cast  himself  at  its  feet,  embraced 
its  knees  and  prayed,  weeping,  for  a  long  time.  I  wished  to  imitate  the 
faith  of  the  Pontiff,,  but  the  bare  rock  attracted  me  more  than  the  statue. 
The  fault  was  Raggi’s.  Certain  ideals  are  conceived,  but  not  realised  :  the 
pallet  and  chisel  that  would  fain  make  them  live,  kill  them.”  1 

Personally,  I  agree  with  Abbot  Tosti,  and  find  it  difficult  to  imagine 
anyone  really  admiring  either  this  statue  or  that  of  St.  Honoratus  I  have 
just  described. 

But  Subiaco  provides  such  a  feast  of  art  that  perhaps  one  gets  hyper¬ 
critical  ;  and  in  any  case  these  are  but  spots  on  a  glorious  sun. 

The  chapter-house,  which  we  next  visit,  was  the  original  church  of  SS. 
Cosmas  and  Damian,  built  by  St.  Benedict ;  or  rather,  I  suppose,  is  built 
upon  its  site.  It  contains  nothing  of  special  interest. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  library,  which  is  on  the  upper 
floor  and  is  approached  by  a  magnificent  stone  staircase  and  wide  corridor, 
riere  we  may  find  the  first  editions  of  the  earliest  books  printed  in  Italy. 
It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  through  this  monastery  that  the  art  of  printing 
was.  first  introduced  into  Italy.  The  first  printing-press  in  Italy  was  set 
up  in  the  Abbey  of  Subiaco,  just  as  in  England  the  first  books  to  be  printed 

were  produced  in  our  Abbey  of  Westminster.  Here,  too,  the  Benedictines 
were  pioneers. 

It  is  usually  stated  that  the  German  printers  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz 
worked  here,  producing  first  an  edition  of  Lactantius  in  1465, 2  and  in  the 


1  St.  Benedict,  p.  50. 

...  2.  The  ^rst  b°°ks  printed  at  Subiaco  were  a  Donatus  in  compendium, 
hbn  III  ad  Q.  Fratrem.  The  Lactantius  followed  these. 


and  Cicero  de  Oratore, 
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following  year  St.  Augustine’s  great  work,  De  Civitate  Dei ,  and  that  in 
the  same  year  a  quarrel  with  the  monks  drove  them  to  Rome. 

Gregorovius,  whom  all  the  glories  of  the  Sacro  Speco  left  cold,  who  even 
ventures  to  say  that  “  nothing  here  attunes  the  spirit  to  solemn  thought  ; 
not  once  in  that  sacred  grotto  could  the  most  devout  Roman  Catholic  feel 
himself  penetrated  by  devotional  fervour,”  was  roused  to  enthusiasm  in  this 
library ! 

“  With  a  longing  eye  did  I  survey  the  library,  with  all  its  hidden-away 
archives  concerning  this  ancient  Benedictine  abbey.  These  neatly  arranged 
shelves  contain  priceless  treasures  in  their  records  of  the  Latium  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  .  .  .  The  library  is  small,  but  remarkable  for  possessing  those 
old  incunabula  I  have  mentioned  before. 

“  I  took  the  venerable  and  well-printed  folios  of  a  compatriot,  a  young 
German  monk,  into  my  hands  with  joy.  At  the  end  of  Lactantius  these 
words  are  added  :  lactantii  firmiani  de  divinis  institutionibus  adversus 

GENTES  LIBRI  SEPTEM,  NEC  NON  EIUSDEM  AD  DONATUM  DE  IRA  DEI  LIBER  UNUS, 
UNA  CUM  LIBRO  DE  OPIFICIO  HOIS  AD  DEMETRIANUM  FINIUNT.  SUB  ANNO 
DNI  MCCCCLXV  PONTIFICATUS  PAULI  PAP.®.  ANNO  EIUS  SECUNDO.  INDICTIONE 
XIII  DIE  VERO  ANTEPENULTIMA  MENSIS  OCTOBRIS.  IN  VENERABILI  MONASTERIO 
SUBIACENSI.  DEO  GRATIAS. 

“  A  homely  jubilation  on  the  part  of  these  excellent  printers  of  books, 
who,  out  of  modesty,  do  not  so  much  as  mention  their  own  names.” 

Dr.  Croke  has  shown  (in  his  paper  read  at  Fribourg,  already  referred  to) 
that  the  printers  were,  as  Gregorovius  says,  most  probably  monks  of  Subiaco, 
and  not  Pannartz  and  Sweynheim,  as  has  always  been  stated,  and  is  even 
repeated  by  Bonamore.  In  this,  Croke  is  following  the  most  authoritative 
of  the  historians  of  Subiaco,  the  monk  Don  Leone  Allodi,  in  his  preface 
to  his  great  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of  his  abbey.  He  denies  that  there  is 
any  evidence  that  these  German  printers  worked  at  Subiaco.  “  Who, 
then,”  he  writes,  “  were  the  printers  of  Subiaco  ?  Consider,  please,  that 
the  monks  of  the  fifteenth  century,  almost  all  of  them  ordained  as  priests, 
had,  in  addition  to  their  monastic  duties,  the  obligations  of  the  priesthood. 
These,  absorbing  a  great  part  of  their  time,  would  have  left  them  only  as 
much  as  sufficed  for  the  important  duty  of  transcribing  manuscripts.  The 
monks  who  then  filled  the  monastery  of  Subiaco,  being  for  the  greater 
part  Germans  and  natives  of  the  very  city  of  Mainz,  it  may  easily  have 
happened  that  one  of  their  number  was  informed  of  the  new  manner  of 
reproducing  manuscripts.  Considering  these  facts,  we  make  reply  with  a 
question  :  Would  it  be  extravagant  and  absurd  to  say  that  in  the  monastery 
of  Subiaco  the  monks  made  the  last  and  supreme  effort  to  lighten  and 
shorten  their  burdensome  duty  of  transcribing  manuscripts  ?  ” 

In  any  case,  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Italy  was  due  to  the 
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Benedictines  of  Subiaco,  whether  they  were  the  originators  in  a  material 
way  or  not.  Morally  they  were  the  pioneers  of  the  art  of  printing,  as  they 
had  been  of  those  of  architecture  and  painting.  “  That  one  abbey,”  writes 
Croke,  “  should  have  merited  so  excellently  of  all  three  arts ;  that,  in  periods 
and  circumstances  so  diverse,  it  should  have  displayed  such  equal  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  enterprise  in  their  use,  establishes  the  thesis  that  the  record  of  its 
activity  constitutes  a  real  chapter  in  the  history  of  progress  in  general  and 
of  culture  in  particular.” 

And  with  this  we  must  bid  farewell  to  Subiaco,  though  not  farewell  to 
St.  Benedict.  Him  we  shall  follow  to  that  mount  of  God  where  his  glory  was 
made  known  to  the  whole  world. 
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And  there,  uplifted,  like  a  passing  cloud 
That  pauses  on  a  mountain  summit  high, 

Montecassino’s  Convent  rears  its  proud 
And  venerable  walls  against  the  sky. 

*  *  *  *  * 

He  founded  here  his  Convent  and  his  Rule 
Of  prayer  and  work,  and  counted  work  as  prayer  ; 

His  pen  became  a  clarion,  and  his  school 
Flamed  like  a  beacon  in  the  midnight  air, 

Longfellow. 

MONTECASSINO  is  a  name  that  calls  up  in  every  Catholic 
heart  the  form  of  a  great  saint,  one  of  those  patriarchs  of  the 
far-off  days  when  “  there  were  giants  in  the  land  ” — it  is  a 
name  that  brings  to  the  mental  eyes  of  the  traveller  a  vision 
of  a  frowning  mountain-peak,  rising  sheer  out  of  the  lovely  blue  expanse 
of  the  fruit-laden  Campagna,  crowned  with  a  vast  structure,  half  city, 
half  palace,  and  yet  neither  of  these ; — a  name  that  excites  in  the  pilgrim, 
the  monastic  pilgrim  above  all,  feelings  of  joyous  enthusiasm  and  admiring 
love  :  Montecassino,  the  home,  the  conquest,  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Benedict ; 
the  cradle,  the  fortress,  and  the  Sinai  of  his  Order  ! 

In  attempting  to  give  some  impressions  of  this  wonderful  place,  the  mind 
experiences  a  discouraging  sense  of  fore-doomed  failure ;  there  is  some--- 
thing  about  Montecassino  which  partakes  of  the  unapproachable,  almost 
infinite  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  life  of  its  founder,  some  indefinable 
charm  and  sweetness,  which,  emanating  from  his  sepulchre,  is  felt  by  all, 
but  cannot  be  expressed  in  words  or  committed  to  writing :  how  then 
shall  one  dare  to  speak  of  such  a  sanctuary  ? 

But  those  who  love  St.  Benedict  (as  who  does  not  ?)  may  be  grateful 
for  any  description,  however  feeble  and  imperfect,  of  the  place  where  he 
lived  and  died ;  and  the  writer  has  at  least  the  qualification  of  being  one 
of  his  sons,  and  of  having  lived  for  months  by  the  Father’s  tomb,  sharing 
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the  life  of  the  sadly  diminished  company  of  monks  still  allowed  to  linger 
round  the  sacred  spot. 

It  was  early  in  June  1894  when  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  Montecassino. 
The  summer  heats  had  transformed  the  fertile  plains  into  one  continuous 
orchard  or  garden,  where  fruits  and  flowers  and  budding  vines  scented 
the  heavy  air,  and  the  patient  oxen,  laden  with  many  a  fragrant  load,  stood 
beneath  the  trees,  knee-deep  in  rich  grass,  while  contadini  sang  their  country- 
songs,  as  they  laboured  in  a  graceful  dolce  jar  niente  way  to  control  a  Nature 
almost  too  profuse  in  her  gifts. 

And  then  as  the  train  dragged  on  its  way  (somewhat  lazily  too,  to  fit  in 
with  all  around),  the  eye  which  had  wandered  delighted  over  the  undulating 
waves  of  the  plain,  on  to  the  purple  distance,  where  the  mountains  of  Gaeta 
hem  in  the  unseen  bay,  and  had  scaled  on  the  other  side  the  mountain 
peaks,  crowned  here  and  there  with  a  ruined  castle,  a  pilgrim  shrine,  or 
some  strange,  picturesque,  wall-encircled  village,  clinging  for  protection 
to  the  rocky  flanks ;  suddenly  something  white  and  vast  looms  in  the 
distance,  high  on  the  horizon,  a  fairy  castle,  cloud-encircled,  it  seems,  and 
you  can  hardly  believe  your  ears  as  a  fellow-traveller  names  it — “  Ecco, 
Montecassino !  ” 

Round  the  mountain  base,  now  catching  a  new  view,  now  losing  it 
altogether,  you  are  drawn  towards  your  goal.  There,  half-way  up  the 
mountain-side,  juts  out  in  bold  relief  an  isolated  rock.  “  It  is  the  Hermit’s 
cave,”  you  are  informed ;  below,  nestling  against  the  very  roots  of  the 
mighty  peak,  is  a  little  white  speck,  with  one  tall  cypress-tree  rising  like  a 
sentinel  above  it  :  it  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Scholastica,  where  St.  Benedict 
and  his  twin  sister  met  last  upon  this  earth  ;  and  see  !  the  dark  furrow  that 
scars  the  flank  of  the  mountain,  it  is  none  other  than  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
torrent  caused  by  the  storm  which  the  saint’s  tears  drew  from  God’s  com¬ 
passion  to  stay  her  brother’s  departure.  And  so  you  pass  on,  skirting  the 
base  of  the  hill,  until  at  last  you  come  suddenly  on  the  little  town  of  San 
Germano  (or  Cassino)  nestling  humbly  round  the  Abbatial  Palace,  at  the 
foot  of  the  holy  mount  to  which  it  owes  (though  too  apt  to  forget  it  nowa¬ 
days)  existence,  preservation,  and  prosperity. 

An  Italian  station,  a  clamour  of  vetturini  fighting  for  a  fare,  a  hasty 
bargain,  and  soon  you  are  dashing  through  the  narrow,  circuitous  streets, 
scaring  the  sheep  waiting  in  the  market-place,  raising  clouds  of  dust  around 
you,  and  narrowly  risking  the  immolation  of  some  of  the  innocents  who, 
in  their  scanty  but  picturesque  garb,  clamour  for  soldi  before  your  chariot 
wheels.  Up  through  lanes,  bordered  with  luxuriant  hedgerows,  and  shaded 
with  groves  of  olive-trees,  passing  here  a  ruined  amphitheatre,  here  a  quaint 
chapel ;  admiring  here  a  massive  Etruscan  tomb  venerable  with  an  unknown 
antiquity,  here  a  mediaeval  castle  overhanging  the  town  ;  skirting  precipices 
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shaded  by  cactus  and  olive,  and  ringing  musically,  now  and  again,  with  the 
songs  of  a  joyous  band  of  students  from  the  Abbey  school  above. 

Up,  with  many  a  wind  and  curve,  doubling  on  your  road  again  and  for 
nigh  two  hours,  until  you  dive  into  the  black,  refreshing  shade  of  a  group 
of  primaeval  ilex-trees,  sole  relics  of  the  sacred  grove  of  Venus,  which  Bene¬ 
dict  left  to  show  what  once  had  been.  On  your  right,  the  hillock,  with  its 
rude  fort  (constructed  by  the  Austrians  at  the  beginning  of  the  century), 
is  still  called  Monte  Venere. 

As  you  emerge  into  the  sunlight  again,  a  noteworthy  spectacle  bursts 
on  your  gaze.  At  your  side,  in  the  middle  of  the  steep  mule-track,  which 
is  constantly  crossing  the  modern  carriage-road  (and  which  till  1882  was 
the  only  mode  of  access  to  the  great  Abbey),  rises  a  simple  wooden  cross. 
At  its  foot  is  a  deep  impression  in  the  rock,  an  impression  guarded  by  bars 
of  iron,  venerated  by  the  pilgrim,  interesting  to  all ;  for  it  is  said  to  be  the 
mark  of  St.  Benedict’s  knees,  who  knelt  here  on  his  first  coming  to  Monte- 
cassino,  and  prayed  God  to  extirpate  the  paganism  which  still  reckoned 
this  mountain  as  its  last  stronghold. 

And  perchance,  around  it,  may  be  gathered  a  group  of  pilgrims,  men 
and  women  in  their  quaint  attire,  leaning  on  their  staves,  preparing  to- 
begin  at  this  point  the  sacred  litanies  with  which  they  never  fail  to  greet 
the  home  of  the  great  Patriarch. 

For  here  in  front  of  one  rises  in  all  its  simple  beauty  and  majestic  strength 
the  facade  of  the  Abbey.  Nothing  could  be  simpler,  and  yet  nothing  more 
satisfying  to  the  eye  and  the  imagination  which  expected  so  much.  A 
long,  two-storied,  white  wall-space,  pierced  by  regular  rows  of  small  square 
windows,  broken  here  and  there  with  larger  double  openings  supported  by 
balconies — the  roof  flat,  enclosed  by  a  parapet,  over  which  you  catch  at 
one  point  just  a  suggestion  of  the  cupola  of  the  great  basilica  behind.  To 
the  left  the  building  recedes  a  little,  and  in  this  part  the  windows  are  framed 
in  a  long  series  of  arcades  resting  on  balconies  filled  with  flowers,  and  trained 
with  jasmine,  heliotrope,  and  vines.  Again,  farther  on,  at  the  extreme 
left,  a  wing  juts  boldly  out,  the  details  of  which  are  lost  amid  a  forest  of 
tree-tops.  Round  the  whole  buildings,  formed  with  infinite  pains  upon 
the  mountain-side,  winds,  terrace  upon  terrace,  the  monastic  garden.  A. 
sweet  garden,  with  its  long  walks  under  trellised  vines,  which  form  a  roof 
and  walls  of  grateful  green  foliage  against  the  summer  heats,  a  garden  rich 
in  fig-trees  and  olives,  in  cactus  and  eucalyptus,  in  fruit  and  flower,  a 
hanging  garden  which  gradually  melts  into  orchard  as  the  steep  hill¬ 
side  descends  to  the  spectator’s  feet.  And  hark !  as  we  are  gazing,  the 
solemn  clanging  of  a  great  bell,  and  there  dashes  by  us  up  the  hill  a 
carriage  drawn  by  two  black  mules,  within  it  a  prelate  who  raises  his  hand 
in  blessing  as  he  passes.  There  is  no  need  to  ask  the  kneeling  peasants ;  the 
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bell  is  ringing  out  welcome  to  the  successor  of  St.  Benedict,  the  Lord 
Abbot  of  Montecassino. 

He  has  come  from  his  palace  below  at  San  Germano,  whither  he  descends 
once  a  week  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  ;  for  St.  Benedict’s  patri¬ 
mony  is  vast,  and  fifty-seven  parishes  and  more  than  two  hundred  priests 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  Neapolitan  plain,  or  hidden  amid  the  moun¬ 
tain  fastnesses  of  the  Abruzzi,  own  him  for  their  spiritual  lord  and  pastor. 

Let  us,  too,  mount  the  road  which  still  separates  us  from  the  Abbey 
gates.  Soon  we  come  upon  the  vast  cyclopean  walls,  which  once  girded 
round  a  mighty  Pelasgian  fortress,  and  which  were  reared,  by  what  extra¬ 
ordinary  means  we  cannot  even  guess,  in  an  antiquity  perhaps  as  remote 
as  that  of  David.1  Here  they  stood  when  Benedict  passed  beneath  in  the 
year  529,  and  here  they  will  stand,  doubtless,  till  the  crack  of  doom. 

Much  has  unfortunately  been  destroyed,  but  there  still  remain  two  long 
stretches  of  about  100  feet  of  this  extraordinary  masonry,  consisting  of  huge 
atones,  cut  and  squared  most  accurately,  piled  one  on  the  other,  unsecured 
by  cement  or  mortar,  and  yet  fitted  closely  together  by  an  incredible  skill. 

These  relics  of  a  vanished  age  are  the  first  outworks,  as  it  were,  of  the 
great  Christian  fortress  we  are  about  to  visit. 

But  before  we  talk  of  the  ancient  Cassinum  and  its  stronghold,  let  us 
follow  the  Abbot’s  carriage  to  the  great  entrance  of  the  monastery.  On 
our  left,  we  pass  the  chapel  of  St.  Agatha,  a  Gothic  fourteenth-century 
building,  very  plain  and  simple,  in  whose  shadow  rest  the  bodies  of  such 
of  the  community  as  have  died  of  contagious  diseases.  From  this  point 
the  winding  road  mounts  by  a  steep  gradient,  through  an  avenue  of  acacias, 
straight  to  the  entrance  gate.  This  is  flanked  by  two  lofty  cypresses  and 
the  portal  is  supported  by  two  quaint  worn  lions  (a  lion,  with  two  cypresses, 
figures  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  abbey)  ;  the  originals,  doubtless,  of 
the  strange  mediaeval  beasts  which  couch  at  the  gate  of  every  possession, 
grange,  palace,  or  monastery  belonging  to  the  monks. 

.  Tlle  great  gates  are  flung  open  wide,  and  clad  in  the  monastic  cowl 
with  long  trailing  sleeves  and  pointed  hood,  the  “  Familia  ”  of  the  Abbey 
issue  forth  to  welcome  back  their  father.  They  are  but  few  in  these  sad 
days,  but  twenty  all  told,  and  among  them  are  old  men  whose  day  is  almost 
done.  One  figure  there  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten,*  a  form  bent 
under  the  burden  of  more  than  fourscore  and  three  years,  with  hair  still 
raven  black,  and  keen  dark  eyes  that  shine  out  at  you  from  beneath  their 
shaggy  eyebrows,  and  expression  penetrating,  humorous,  above  all  benignant, 
a  lofty  forehead  bespeaking  a  great  intellect— a  noteworthy  figure  surely’ 

1  Some  authorities  now  contend  that  these  cyclopean  walls  do  not  date  further  back  than 
■early  Roman  times. 

3  This  section  was  written  as  long  ago  as  1895. 
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as  he  advances  leaning  on  his  staff,  to  kiss  the  Abbot’s  ring  ;  it  is  the  famous 
poet  and  historian  Abbot  Tosti. 

He  will  welcome  you  to  these  historic  walls  with  a  more  than  usual 
interest  and  tenderness,  when  he  finds  you  are  English,  and  he  will  enquire 
anxiously  after  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whose  efforts  the  monks  of 
Montecassino  mainly  owe  the  fact  of  their  being  allowed  to  live  on  in  their 
old  home,  amid  the  wreck  of  all  religious  houses  in  Italy. 

And  he  will  hold  you  spellbound,  day  after  day,  as  he  tells  you  of  the 
story  of  the  great  Abbey,  which  none  know  like  he,  which  he  has  studied 
since  he  entered  here  as  a  boy  of  five  after  the  wave  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  swept  in  ruin  over  this  fair  land,  and  which  is  for  centuries 
almost  identical  with  the  history  of  the  Church  and  the  Papacy. 

He  it  was  who  had  inscribed  upon  a  solitary  rock  the  inscription  which 
thrilled  your  heart  as  you  passed  it  on  the  mountain  side:  “  Our  Father 
Who  art  in  Heaven,  unite  England  to  us  again  in  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Faith  !  ’ 1 — a  prayer  which  has  a  special  fitness  here  at  the  home  and  fount¬ 
ain  head  of  the  great  Order  which  won  England  to  the  Church,  and  which 
has  never  forgotten  its  traditional  love  for  our  country.  It  carries  the 
thoughts  back  to  the  day  when,  amid  the  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Englishmen  came  to  this  holy  mount  to  seek  the  habit  of  Benedict,  Gregory, 
and  Augustine,  and  in  their  turn  to  pass  from  the  sacred  solitude  of  Cassino, 
to  labour  to  revive  in  England  the  flame  now  almost  quenched,  which  was 
first  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  by  Benedictine  monks. 

The  inscription,  too,  has  other  associations  and  memories,  dating,  as  it 
does,  from  the  time  when  all  Christendom  turned  its  eyes  towards  England, 
now  in  the  bright  promise  of  her  Second  Spring,  and  the  greatest  convert 
of  modern  times  came  to  visit  St.  Benedict’s  tomb,  before  returning  under 
the  auspices  of  sweet  St.  Philip  (who  gained  his  vocation  at  the  self-same 
spot)  to  preach  Christ  to  his  countrymen. 

But  this  digression  must  not  make  us  forget  to  enter  the  Abbey  gates. 

And  here  a  surprise  awaits  the  visitor.  Instead  of  the  lofty  and  splendid 
entrance  he  expects,  he  finds  himself  passing  under  a  low  tunnel-like  arch, 
of  rough  masonry,  without  architectural  beauty  of  any  sort.  But  if  his 
eye  chance  to  look  up  to  the  inscription  on  his  left  his  disappointment  is 
changed  to  wonder  and  religious  awe. 

For  he  is  there  told  that  he  is  passing  under  the  very  Roman  gate-tower 
by  which  Benedict  entered  more  than  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  and 
over  his  head  in  the  first  storey  of  the  tower  is  the  cell  where  the  blessed 
Patriarch  took  up  his  abode.  This  is  indeed  the  tower  of  St.  Benedict, 
described  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  of  Cassino, 
whose  image,  flanked  by  the  cypress-trees,  is  the  proudest  boast  of  her 
1  O  Padre  nostro  che  sei  nei  cieli  affratella  a  noi  la  Inghilterra  nella  unita  della  fede. 
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armorial  bearings.  But  we  must  return  to  study  the  “  Torretta  ”  at 
leisure. 

On  our  right,  on  emerging  from  the  Roman  gateway,  is  a  large  arched 
opening  protected  by  a  grille.  Behind  it  is  an  altar,  surmounted  by  a 
Linquecento  statue  of  the  saint,1  and  at  the  side  of  the  door  a  lamp  swings  in 
the  semi-gloom,  casting  a  faint  gleam  upon  the  bare  rock,  scarred  with 
strange  furrows,  on  which  the  altar  rests. 

But  for  the  moment  we  do  not  linger,  save  for  a  brief  prayer. 

If  here  the  architect  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  pilgrim,  and  filial  reverence 
preferred  this  gloomy  tunnel-like  arch  to  the  most  sumptuous  of  possible 
entrances,  once  it  is  passed  the  splendour  of  the  scene  more  than  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  delay.  In  front  of  us  stretches  a  magnificent  staircase, 
with  lofty  vaulted  roof  and  broad  low  steps,  leading  gradually  up  to  a  richly 
sculptured  doorway  which  crowns  the  summit.  1 

It  is  no  slight  ascent  this,  but  a  real  climb  up  the  mountain-side,  and 
we  pause  out  of  breath  when  we  reach  the  portal  with  its  fine  Cinquecento 
alto-relievo  representing  the  Madonna  enthroned  and  St.  Benedict  kneeling 
at  her  feet.  Then  through  this  doorway  we  pass  (leaving  at  our  right  a 
beautifui  little  chapel,  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  the  Roses)  into  a  scene 
probably  unsurpassed  of  its  kind  in  Christendom. 

Imagine  a  splendid  cortile  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  spacious  arcades 
supported  on  double  rows  of  pilasters,  severely  classical  in  style,  though  of 
a  composite  order.  Above,  the  whole  is  finished  by  a  finely  conceived 
parapet  and  balustrade,  on  which  are  carved  at  intervals  the  instruments 
of  the  Passion,  and  the  heraldic  emblems  of  the  Abbey.  Beyond  this  central 
court,  to  the  right  and  left  are  two  others,  each  surrounded  by  the  same 
classical  cloister,  above  which  appear  on  the  right  the  buildings  of  the 
Hospitium,  and  on  the  left  those  of  the  College.  These  side-comts  frame 
charming  centre  pieces  of  verdant  turf,  flower-beds,  and  rose-bushes  inter¬ 
spersed  with  fragments  of  precious  marble  columns,  remains  of  the  pagan 
temples  that  stood  here.  P  ° 

It  would  be  truer,  perhaps,  to  describe  the  whole  as  cue  vast  cortile  in 
the  magnificent  style  of  the  purest  Italian  Renascence,  divided  into  three 
by  open  arcades,  which  not  only  give  shelter  and  shade  to  those  who  walk 
beneath  but  support  above  a  spacious  terrace  or  loggia  (fitly  called  the 
Loggia  del  Paradise)  where  you  may  pace  at  eventide  or  early  morning  and 
gaze  your  fill  upon  the  magnificent  panorama  of  plain  and  mountain  that 
stretches  out  before  you.  Anything  more  lovely  than  a  moonlight  night 
from  the  Loggia  del  Paradiso  (which,  it  should  be  remarked,  runs  round  thfee 
sl,  es,  &reat  central  cortile)  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  The 

whole  Campagna  stretches  out  before  you;  Aquino,  the  home  of  the 
Raised  by  Leo  X  (Medici)  when  Abbot  Commendatory  of  Montecassino. 
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Angelic  Doctor,  lies  at  your  feet,  with  half  a  dozen  other  ancient  cities, 
the  great  peak  of  Monte  Cairo  towers  its  vast  head  on  your  left,  while  in 
front  the  panorama  is  bounded  by  the  blue  mountains  of  Gaeta,  between 
which  the  moonlight  is  reflected  as  in  a  mirror  of  silver,  by  just  one  tiny 
streak  of  the  distant  sea. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  court  below  and  stand  in  its  centre  just  in  front 
of  the  great  canopied  well  which  forms  so  striking  an  ornament  as  well  as 
so  necessary  a  resource  to  the  monastery.1  We  have  spoken  of  three  sides 
•of  the  cortile ,  the  fourth  has  no  arcades,  it  is  occupied  by  the  majestic 
Sc  ala  Regia ,  a  truly  “  royal  stair  ”  which  fills  the  entire  breadth  of  the  cortile 
and  is  approached  between  two  colossal  statues  of  St.  Benedict  and  St. 
Scholastica  ;  it  leads  to  the  fourth  cloister,  the  Chiostro  dei  Benefattori. 
Between  the  three  arches  which  give  access  to  it  are  life-sized  statues  of 
Popes  :  and  through  these  openings  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  facade  of 
the  Basilica  ;  and  realise  that  the  tomb  of  St.  Benedict  crowns  the  very 
apex  of  the  mountain. 

We  are  afraid  that  this  description  can  give  but  a  very  faint  and  poor 
idea  of  the  scene  ;  but  when  we  add  that  the  architect  of  the  cortile  is  said 
to  have  been  Bramante,  the  great  designer  of  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Cancelleria 
Palace  at  Rome,  St.  Maria  della  Grazia  at  Milan,  and  other  splendid  monu¬ 
ments,  that  the  majestic  flight  of  the  Sc  ala  Regia  numbers  more  than  forty 
steps,  and  is  broad  enough  for  a  hundred  men  to  mount  abreast,  and  that  the 
space  occupied  by  this  vast  triple  cortile  is  large  enough  for  the  manoeuvres 
of  a  regiment,  the  reader  may  get  some  idea  of  the  splendour  of  the  whole. 

Let  us  mount  the  steps,  passing  between  the  statues  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict  and  St.  Scholastica  which  flank  the  approach.  The  cortile  we 
reach  at  its  summit  and  which  gives  directly  on  to  the  church  is  by  Bernini 
(equally  famous  with  Bramante,  though  less  pure  and  classical  in  his  taste), 
best  known  for  his  great  colonnade  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s.  Its  arcades 
are  supported  by  columns  of  grey  granite ;  and  it  is  called  the  Chiostro  dei 
Benefattori ,  because  its  walls  are  ornamented  by  statues  of  the  principal 
benefactors  of  the  Abbey.  On  either  side  of  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
church  stand  figures  of  the  father  and  mother  of  St.  Benedict  ( Benedictus 
fructus  ventris  tui  is  inscribed  under  the  latter’s  statue)  ;  and  beyond  them 
we  may  note  Tertullus  the  Roman  patrician  who  gave  Montecassino  to 
St.  Benedict,  having  already  entrusted  to  him  a  still  more  precious  gift 

1  There  is  no  spring  at  Montecassino.  Five  huge  cisterns  hold  a  supply  of  rain  water  so 
abundant  that  it  more  than  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  more  than  three  hundred  souls  who 
inhabited  this  holy  mountain.  The  construction  of  these  cisterns  is  not  the  least  astonishing 
monument  of  monastic  perseverance  and  monastic  skill  to  be  found  at  Montecassino.  They 
are  true  subterranean  lakes,  and,  it  is  calculated,  would  yield  water  enough  even  if  it  did  not  rain 
for  two  whole  years. 
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in  the  person  of  his  little  son  St.  Placid 1 ;  Gisulphus  Duke  of  Benevento, 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  many  another  pope  and  potentate,  down  to 
Benedict  XIII  (Orsini)  who  consecrated  the  present  basilica,  and  the  last 
Bourbon  Kings  of  Naples.  Some  of  these  statues,  notably  those  of  Tertullus 
and  of  Ferdinand  IV  of  Naples,  are  excellent,  but  most  are  specimens  of 
the  bad  taste  of  the  last  century,  when  Bernini’s  school  with  its  exaggerated 
gestures,  flying  drapery,  and  rococo  forms,  was  unhappily  pre-eminent. 

But  we  pass  on  (noting  before  we  leave  it  that  this  cloister,  too,  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  its  cistern  and  picturesque  well-head)  into  the  church,  whose 
great  bronze  doors,  inscribed  by  Abbot  Desiderius  (afterwards  Pope  B. 
Victor  III)  with  the  possessions  held  by  the  Abbey  in  the  eleventh  century, 
stand  invitingly  open.  These  bronze  doors  with  their  silver  inlaid  lettering 
are  the  sole  relic,  save  for  the  granite  columns  of  the  church  and  some 
fragments  of  mosaic  -pavement  in  the  sacristy,  of  the  former  basilica  raised 
by  the  great  Desiderius.  Its  magnificence  may  be  faintly  imagined  from 
the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  monastic  chroniclers  (we  may  note  at  that 
time  there  were  no  less  than  seven  churches  within  the  monastic  enclosure), 
and  we  bitterly  regret  the  earthquakes  which  have  laid  it  low. 

But  still  the  present  church,  the  fourth  that  occupies  the  site  since  the 
day  that  Benedict  built  here  over  the  altar  of  the  prostrate  Apollo  a  humble 
oratory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  of  its  kind  incomparably  splendid. 

Built  in  the  most  gorgeous  style  of  the  Renascence ;  floor,  pilasters, 
walls,  altars,  even  the  most  insignificant  portions  of  the  edifice,  are  glowing 
with  a  mosaic  of  marbles  of  the  richest  and  most  variegated  hues,  blended 
in  the  most  intricate  and  lovely  designs  in  the  style  known  as  the 
Florentine.  The  vaulted  roof,  altar-pieces,  cupolas,  choir,  are  covered  with 
frescoes,  while  above  the  arches  and  wreathed  round  the  pictures  of  the 
vaulting  are  stucco  decorations,  angels,  garlands,  fruits,  and  flowers,  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  heightened  by  profuse  gilding.  The  eye  travels 
along  the  central  nave,  with  its  aisles  and  side-chapels  (which  contain  each 
of  them  the  body  of  some  saint  of  this  great  house),  up  to  the  spacious 
presbytery,  raised  high  above  the  nave,  with  its  high  altar,  designed  by 
Michelangelo,  standing  beneath  the  principal  cupola,  and  on  beyond  it 
to  the  richly  carved  stalls  and  great  organ  of  the  choir,  where  the  monks 
chant  their  office  round  their  father’s  tomb. 

But  the  pilgrim  lingers  not  to  gaze  at  any  of  these  wonders ;  he  follows 
the  band  of  country  people  who  have  come  like  himself  to  kneel  at  the 
grave  of  St.  Benedict.  He  observes  with  emotion  that  they  are  no  longer 
walking,  but  kneeling  on  the  sacred  pavement,  and  dragging  themselves 

1  Still  every  year  a  requiem  is  chanted  by  the  grateful  monks  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Tertullus !  Cardinal  Bartolini  says  this  is  the  most  ancient  funeral  service  in  the  Roman 
Church.  Tertullus  died  early  in  the  sixth  century. 
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along  as  best  they  may  right  up  the  nave,  up  the  steps  of  the  presbytery, 
to  the  high  altar.  Here  they  make  the  circuit  of  the  holy  spot  three  times 
still  on  their  knees,  never  ceasing  their  litanies  and  hymns  but  for  an  occasional 
enthusiastic  cry,  Evviva  San  Benedetto  / 

Yes,  Evviva  San  Benedetto  /  It  is  not  with  less  emotion,  if  with  less 
outward  demonstration,  that  a  son  of  St.  Benedict  finds  himself  kneeling 
for  the  first  time  at  his  father’s  tomb. 

Below  the  high  altar  is  a  semicircular  space  railed  off  with  a  low  bronze 
screen  upon  which  are  twinkling  many  votive  lamps.  And  on  the  mosaic 
floor  of  this  enclosure  is  a  star-like  aperture,  through  which  one  can  gaze 
into  a  small  square  vault.  A  solitary  lamp  illumines  it.  We  do  not  need 
the  inscription  carved  on  black  marble,1  nor  the  painting  of  the  Cavaliere 
•d’Arpino  which  decorates  the  back  of  the  altar  above  this  opening,  to  tell 
us  that  this  vault  is  the  ancient  cavern  from  which  the  priests  of  Apollo 
■once  gave  their  oracles  to  their  deluded  votaries,  and  wherein  our  Patriarch, 
after  he  had  purified  the  place  and  consecrated  it  to  the  true  God,  willed 
to  be  laid  for  his  last  long  rest,  beside  the  body  of  his  twin  sister  St. 
Scholastica. 

And  as  we  kneel  in  prayer  before  the  holy  spot,  the  words  of  the  well- 
known  antiphon  ring  in  our  ears  :  “  Benedict,  the  beloved  of  our  Lord, 
standing  in  the  oratory,  having  been  fortified  with  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
our  Lord,  supporting  his  failing  limbs  in  the  arms  of  his  disciples,  with 
arms  upraised  to  heaven,  breathed  forth  his  soul  amidst  words  of  prayer  : 
and  was  seen  to  ascend  to  Heaven  by  a  way  spread  with  tapestry  and  shining 
with  innumerable  lamps.”  It  was  at  this  very  spot  that  the  great 
warrior  of  Christ  was  laid  in  the  grave,  to  whose  keeping  he  had  entrusted 
but  a  few  weeks  before  the  body  of  his  gentle  sister.  This  tomb  was 
to  hold  their  mingled  dust,  and  to  unite  in  death  those  united  in  birth, 
united  in  life,  united  in  sanctity. 

Here  let  us  tarry  for  a  while,  before  we  pass  on  to  visit  the  other  holy 
places  of  this  sacred  mount.  “  Bonum  est  nos  hie  esse.”  This  is  the 
Olivet,  the  Sinai,  the  Thabor  of  the  monk,  the  mount  of  his  father’s  trans¬ 
figuration,  glorification,  and  ascension.  Sancte  Pater  Benedicte  ora  pro  nobis  ! 


1  Benedictum  et  Scholasticam, 

Uno  in  terris  partu  editos, 

Una  in  Deum  pietate  coelo  redditos, 
Unus  hie  excipit  tumulus 
Mortalis  depositi  pro  aeternitate  custos. 
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Quel  monte,  a  cui  Cassino  e  nella  costa, 

Fu  frequentato  gia  in  su  la  cima 
Dalla  gente  ingannata  e  mal  disposta. 

Ed  io  son  quel  che  su  vi  portai  prima 
Lo  nome  di  colui  che’n  terra  addusse 
La  verita,  che  tanto  ci  sublima  ; 

E  tanta  grazia  sovra  me  rilusse 
Ch’io  ritrassi  le  ville  circostanti 
DalTempio  culto  che’l  mondo  sedusse. 

Dante,  Paradiso,  xxii. 

We  rise  at  last  reluctantly  from  the  tomb  of  St.  Benedict,  but  it  is  only 
to  visit  the  other  sanctuaries  perfumed  with  the  memory  of  his  presence, 
and  in.  exterior  aspect  far  more  poetic  and  touching  in  their  primitive 
simplicity  than  is  the  gorgeous  gilded  basilica  which  enshrines  the  patriarch’s, 
grave. 

Passing  out  of  the  transept  door  on  our  left,  we  enter  the  Prior’s  cloister, 
or  rather  its  upper  storey,  for  it  is  a  double  one.  On  our  right,  encased  in 
rich  marbles,  is.  a  great  solemn  Byzantine  crucifix,  the  figure  painted  on 
wood,  surmounting  an  altar  before  which  a  lamp  is  ever  burning.  Tradition 
says  that  this  Christ  once  spoke  (though  I  could  never  learn  any  details  of 
the  miracle),. and  here  it  is  that  the  monks  come  after  Vespers  on  Friday 
to  kneel  in  silent  prayer  for  the  space  of  five  Paternosters.  On  our  left 
is  the  door  of  the  chapter-house,  and  beyond  it  that  of  the  great  library. 
The  former  is  totally  without  interest ;  the  latter  is  filled  with  magnificent 
volumes  (most  precious  incunabula,  many  of  them),  all  now  the  property 
of  the  Government,  who  keep  the  catalogue,  and  for  some  years  forbade 
the  monks  to  take  a  volume  to  their  cells  for  study. 

But  we  pass  on,  round  two  sides  of  the  cloister,  down  a  long  stairway, 
out  through  a  narrow  vaulted  passage  into  Bramante’s  cortile ,  and  agaia 
down  the  great  staircase  by  which  we  entered  first,  till  we  reach  the  grated 
opening,  with  the  altar  raised  on  the  bare  scarred  rock,  lighted  by  the 
tremulous  flame  of  the  votive  lamp.  Here  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  alt 
things,  at  the  heart  and  foundation  of  the  great  monastic  pile. 

Good  Fra  Mauro,  the  porter,  will  unlock  the  grille  for  us  and  leave  us 
to  explore  at  our  leisure.  Let  us  tarry,  then,  a  moment  by  this  simple 
altar,  and  try  to  realise  where  we  are.  At  the  side  of  the  altar  is  a  narrow 
door,  and  there  is  just  space  for  a  priest  and  a  server  in  the  narrow  space 
between  the  wall  which  is  pierced  by  this  door  and  the  grille.  Over  the 
altar,  above  the  seated  figure  of  the  saint,  is  an  inscription,  difficult  to  read 
in  the  obscurity.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  rock  on  which  we  kneel.  For 
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the  door  before  us  is  that  of  the  house  built  by  Benedict  himself,  and  this 
1S  c  ™ck  on  willcl1  he  useci  to  sit  just  outside  the  monastery,  and  read 
as  St.  Gregory  tells  us.  If  we  turn  with  our  backs  to  the  altar  and  look 
through  the  grille,  we  see  on  our  left  the  arch  of  the  Roman  Tower,  the 
gateway  tower  of  the  ancient  Acropolis  of  Cassinum,  and  still  the  entrance 
to  the  monastery.  Above  the  low  tunnel-like  arch  are  the  traces  of  a  walled- 
up  window ;  it  is  one  of  the  windows  of  St.  Benedict’s  cell.  From  this 
window  he  threw  a  glass  bottle  of  oil  down  on  to  the  rock  on  which  we 
stand.  The  vessel  was  not  broken,  but  by  a  miracle  its  impression  remained, 
as  you  see  to-day,  graven  on  the.  solid  rock.  St.  Gregory  tells  the  story' 
how  a  poor  sub-deacon,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  famine,  came  to  beg  from 
the  charity  of  the  monks  a  little  oil,  that  he  might  live,  and  how  the  cellarer 
of  the  monastery,  finding  there  was  scarcely  any  left  in  the  store-room, 
did  not  obey  his  Abbot  s  command  to  give  of  what  he  had.  St.  Benedict 
soon  discovered  this,  and,  fired  with  holy  indignation,  took  the  vessel 
containing  the  few  drops  of  oil  which  was  all  the  community  pos¬ 
sessed  and  flung  it  out  of  the  window  on  to  the  rock.  When  it  was  seen 
to  be  there  quite  unhurt,  he  bade  them  take  it  up  and  give  it  to  the  sub¬ 
deacon.  That  cellarer  remained  no  longer  in  office  and  the  lesson  was 
not  forgotten. 

Close  by  the  mark  of  the  bottle  we  see  a  deep  ridge  formed  in  the  rock. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  impression  of  the  elbow  of  the  saint,  when  at  this  very 
door  he  raised  a  peasant’s  child  to  life.  Here,  too,  at  the  monastery  door 
were  found  one  morning  two  hundred  sacks  of  flour,  left  by  unseen  hands 
during  the  same  grievous  famine.  The  day  before  the  monks  had  fared 
scantily  enough,  but  Benedict  promised  them  abundance  on  the  morrow, 
and  so  it  was. 

You  may  shrug  your  shoulders  if  you  will,  enlightened  reader,  at  these 
traditional  memorials  of  the  saint’s  presence  and  of  his  miracles ;  they  are 
very  dear  to  his  sons  at  Montecassino,  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that 
they  sculptured  them  there  in  pious  (or  rather  impious)  fraud  ;  though,  of 
course,  you  are  at  liberty  to  think  that  these  and  similar  impressions  are 
but  a  strange  freak  of  nature.  It  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence  that  they 
should  be  here,  for  they  did  not  give  rise  to  the  stories,  but  account  for 
them  ;  these  were  told  to  St.  Gregory  by  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses. 

Look  a  moment  at  the  words  inscribed  on  the  open  book  which  St. 
Benedict’s  figure  holds — they  are  his  words,  when  prophesying  with  tears 
the  destruction  of  Montecassino  by  the  Lombard  hordes  :  “  I  scarcely 
obtained  that  the  lives  of  all  should  be  granted  to  me.”  And  so  it  was, 
that  while  the  barbarians  devastated  his  beloved  monastery,  not  one  of  his 
sons  perished,  but  all  had  time  to  escape. 

“  Animas,”  the  souls,  is  the  word  our  father  used,  and  the  Cassinese 
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monks  love  to  think  that  perchance  his  words  bore  a  wider  meaning 
than  they  read  at  first  sight,  and  that  he  gained  from  God  the  grace  that 
none  of  them  should  be  lost  eternally — “  that  the  souls  of  all  should  be 
granted  me.” 

The  door  through  which  we  are  now  about  to  pass  is,  then,,  on  the.  exact 
site  of  the  original  monastery,  the  “  largius  habitaculum  ubi  dormierunt 
discipili  ”  which  St.  Gregory  tells  us  the  saint  and  his  monks  built  on  to 
the  old  Roman  Tower.  The  jamb  on  the  left  is  the  very  one  raised  by  these 
disciples,  and  so  is  the  wall  on  the  left  of  the  staircase,  inside  the  door,  and, 
most  precious  relic  of  all,  a  portion  of  one  step  which  must  often  have  been 
trodden  by  our  blessed  father. 

On  reaching  the  landing,  we  have  opposite  us  a  door  with  a  grating 
through  which  we  can  see  a  fairly  preserved  fragment  of  the.  cyclopean 
walls  which  formerly  surrounded  the  acropolis.  This  wall  is  specially 
interesting,  for  St.  Benedict  used  it  as  one  of  the  walls  of  his  monks’ 
dormitory.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  very  wall  which  required  raising,  and  which 
fell  and  crushed  one  of  the  young  monks  engaged  in  this  work,  through 
the  devil’s  malice.  His  dead  body  was  carried  to  St.  Benedict’s  cell  hard 
by,  in  a  sack,  for  the  limbs  were  all  crushed  and  broken.  Yet,  in  a  few 
minutes  later,  he  was  again  working  away  at  the  wall.  The  saint’s  prayers 
had  restored  him  to  life  and  strength.  In  the  upper  and  monastic  part 
of  this  wall  (the  portion  which  remains  is  some  thirty  feet  long)  are  two 
niches  to  hold  the  lamp  which  the  Benedictine  Rule  orders  to  be  kept 
burning  all  night  in  the  dormitory.  Thus  it  is  that  every  detail  of  this 
wonderful  sanctuary  brings  back  to  you  most  vividly  the  life  and  the  Rule 
of  the  great  patriarch,  whose  figure  is  but  a  shadowy  one  to  most  men 
nowadays. 

But  we  pass  through  the  arch  on  our  right,  treading  on  the  original 
threshold  of  the  dormitory.  Two  holes  in  the  stone  mark  the  position 
of  the  doorposts. 

We  are  now  inside  the  monastery  of  St.  Benedict.  The  large  dormitory 
has  been  divided  into  several  chapels  by  more  modern  walls,  though  some 
of  these  date  from  the  twelfth  century. 

Its  history,  as  told  by  Dom  Quandel,  the  excavator  of  the  sanctuary,  is 
briefly  this.  Frequently  ravaged  by  barbarians  and  by  earthquakes,  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  monastery,  as  of  the  Roman  Tower,  have  been  guarded 
with  zealous  care  by  the  monks.  In  the  eleventh  century  it  was  still  a 
dormitory,  but  in  1107  a  vision  decided  Abbot  Otho  to  turn  it,  with  the 
cell  of  St.  Benedict  adjoining  it,  into  a  sanctuary.  This  vision  was  seen 
many  times.  The  cell  of  our  blessed  father  appeared  resplendent  with 
supernatural  light  and  ringing  with  celestial  melodies.  The  angels  were 
celebrating  the  Divine  praises  in  honour  of  the  patriarch  and  of  the  angelic 
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life.  So  the  wall  between  the  cell  and  the  dormitory  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  whole  was  converted  into  an  oratory,  with  altar,  choir,  and  all 
the  arrangements  of  a  basilica.  Here,  especially  on  the  feast  of  the  saint, 
the  sacred  Liturgy  was  celebrated  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  southern  Italy 
being  full  of  Greek  colonies  at  that  time. 

Subsequent  changes  have  restored  the  wall  which  cuts  off  the  cell,  and 
otherwise  altered  the  appearance  of  the  sanctuary,  but  the  original  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Abbot  Otho  was  brought  to  light  during  the  recent  excavations 
and  restorations  carried  out  in  1880,  and  they  can  still  be  traced.  Some 
of  the  walls  bear  remains  of  mural  paintings  of  this  date. 

It  was  the  occurrence  of  the  fourteenth  centenary  of  St.  Benedict’s 
birth  that  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  restoring  his  ancient  dwelling-place,  and 
the  plan,  being  very  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  whole  Order,  was  very  ably 
carried  out  as  we  see  it  to-day. 

After  more  than  three  years  had  been  spent  in  excavations  (some  two 
hundred  workmen  being  employed),  the  original  plan  of  St.  Benedict  was 
clearly  made  out,  partly  from  the  walls  themselves,  partly  from  indications 
left  by  monastic  chronicles,  and  was  as  far  as  possible  restored.  Every  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  old  work  brought  to  light  was  reverently  preserved,  and  the 
whole  sanctuary,  which  now  consists  of  seven  chapels,  was  splendidly  painted 
by  artist-monks  from  Beuron  in  Germany,  and  consecrated  again  to  God 
with  great  solemnity. 

But  to  return  to  our  visit.  We  are  standing  at  this  moment  in  the 
part  of  the  dormitory  next  to  St.  Benedict’s  cell.  It  is  now  a  chapel  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Holy  Monks — the  monks,  that  is,  who  have  lived  and  served 
God  within  these  very  walls,  and  have  been  raised  to  the  altars  of  the  Church. 

The  dim,  vaulted  chapel,  with  its  one  small  window  is  exceedingly 
impressive.  Above  the  altar  and  round  the  walls  are  painted  figures  of 
these  holy  monks,  very  majestic  in  their  simplicity.  We  note  with 
interest  that  the  saints  of  Montecassino  include  representatives  of  many 
nations.  England  is  proud  to  count  St.  Willibald  among  her  royal  sons  ; 
to  France  belongs  the  shepherd-king  St.  Carloman  and  the  martyr 
St.  Bertharius ;  the  Lombard  monarch  Rachisius  is  side  by  side  with  the 
Roman  patrician  Placid  ;  Bohemia  claims  St.  Adalbert,  Germany  St.  Sturmi. 
All  these  and  many  others,  clad  in  the  flowing  monastic  cowls,  some 
young  and  fair,  others  in  hoar  and  venerable  old  age,  gaze  down 
benignantly  on  the  pilgrim,  and  fitly  stand  here  in  the  ante-chamber 
of  the  presence-room  of  their  father,  reminding  us  that  we  are  now 
about  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies,  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  spot  of  earth 
to  them  as  to  us,  the  cell  of  St.  Benedict. 

It  is  very  touching  to  celebrate  in  this  chapel  the  feast  of  one  of  the 
old  monastic  saints,  to  say  Holy  Mass,  for  instance,  in  honour  of  the  youthful 
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St.  Placid,  under  the  very  vaults  which  once  saw  his  childish  figure  and  heard 
his  innocent  voice. 

But  we  must  leave  this  chapel  to  pass  into  that  inner  cell  which  our 
saints  were  wont  to  enter  with  reverent  awe,  to  kneel  at  the  feet  of  the 
father  they  loved  so  passionately.  We  mark  over  the  doorway  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  Adoremus  ubi  steterunt  pedes  ejus. 

Yes,  let  us  worship  where  his  feet  have  trod.  One  step,  and  we  stand 
within,  noting  on  the  threshold  that  inside  the  doorway  the  original  stones 
are  wisely  left  bare,  and  we  can  even  see  the  groove  in  which  the  doors  hung, 
the  doors  which  our  father  shut  fast  before  he  raised  the  young  monk  to 
life  whose  body  his  brethren  had  laid  down  gently  and  silently  here  on  the 
mat  where  the  saint  was  wont  to  pray. 

For  this  is  the  sacred  spot  where  he  prayed,  where  he  lived  and  worked 
and  wrote  that  holy  Rule  which  to  the  Benedictine  ranks  only  second  to  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  themselves ;  this  is  the  central  point  (as  a  young  Danish 
Lutheran  once  exclaimed  to  me)  whence  the  light  of  faith,  heavenly  conso¬ 
lation,  and  grace,  as  well  as  civilisation,  art,  and  science,  streams  forth  to 
enlighten  the  whole  world  around.  Adoremus  ubi  steterunt  pedes  ejus. 

It  is  all  very  simple,  very  primitive  and  solemn,  just  as  it  should  be. 
There  are  no  frescoed  figures  here,  nothing  to  distract  the  attention  from 
the  great  central  figure,  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Benedict  seated  between 
two  angels  above  the  altar.  Inscriptions  around  the  walls  tell  us  of  the 
wonders  wrought  here,  while  upon  the  frieze  is  traced  the  grand  liturgical 
prayer  :  O  coelestis  norma  vitae ,  Doctor  et  Dux  Benedicte ,  cujus  cum  Christo 
spiritus  exultat  in  coelestibus ,  gregem  Pastor  alme  serva ,  sancta  prece  corrobora , 
via  coelos  clarescente  fac  te  duce  penetrare.1 

The  cell  is  a  small  oblong  room,  around  two  sides  of  which  runs  a  low 
stone  bench,  just  as  it  did  in  St.  Benedict’s  day.  As  you  face  the  altar, 
you  have  a  window  on  your  right  ;  the  doorway  is  on  your  left  in  the  corner 
farthest  from  the  altar.  The  walls  are  tinted  with  a  simple  pattern  in  brown 
and  gold,  except  here  and  there  where  openings  are  left  to  show  the  huge 
rough  stones  of  the  original  Roman  masonry.  It  must  be  explained  that 
we  are  now  in  the  first  storey  of  the  Roman  Tower.  Just  behind  us  is  the 
window,  now  walled  up,  because  a  staircase  nowadays  descends  from  the 
upper  storey  at  this  point.  It  does  not  enter  the  cell,  but  turns  off  to  the 
left,  and  so  reaches  the  point  at  which  we  entered  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Monks.  But  at  the  landing  formed  by  this  turn  there  is  a  window  through 
which  one  can  gaze  down  into  the  cell,  and  the  kneeling  bench  at  this 
window  is  rarely  without  one  or  more  worshippers. 

1  O  Pattern  of  the  heavenly  life,  Benedict,  our  Doctor  and  our  Guide,  whose  spirit  rejoices 
with  Christ  in  heavenly  places ;  O  tender  Shepherd,  protect  thy  flock,  strengthen  it  with  thy 
holy  intercession,  grant  that  under  thy  guidance  it  may  reach  Heaven  by  thine  own  glorious  road. 
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The  tower  has  been  encased,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  massive  walls 
of  great  thickness,  to  prevent  it  being  further  damaged  by  earthquakes. 
These  walls  form  part  of. the.  Renascence  facade  of  the  abbey  (which  was 
almost  rebuilt  at  this  period  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence),  and  thus  it 
is  that  externally  you  see  no  traces  of  the  tower,  or  any  sign  that  this  vener¬ 
able  relic  is  enclosed  within.  The  tower  has  indeed  been  nearly  destroyed  j 
all  that  remains  of  the  original  Roman  work  is  the  gateway  arch  and  two 
walls  of  this  cell  rising  to  a  height  of  about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
other  walls,  that  on  the  left  (though  on  the  exact  site  of  the  old  wall)  and 
that  against  which  the  altar  stands,  are  far  more  modern,  as  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  cell  and  the  barrel-vaulted  roof,  which  are  twelfth- 
century  work. 

In  St.  Benedict’s  time  this  cell  was  his  living-room,  it  had  a  flat  wooden 
ceiling,  and  a  rough  staircase  connected  it  with  the  upper  storey  of  the 
tower  where  he  had  his  oratory.  This  upper  storey  still  remains,  as  we 
shall  see,  but  it  is  a  restoration  of  later  date. 

The  pilgrim,  however,  thinks  himself  indeed  fortunate  to  be  able  still 
to  venerate  even  these  scanty  remains  of  the  very  cell  where  St.  Benedict 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

The  bronze  statue  is,  like  the  frescoes,  the  work  of  the  Beuron  monks. 
It  is  exceedingly  impressive,  though  some  find  it  too  archaic  in  its  details. 
On  either  side  of  the  altar  is  a  little  flight  of  steps  which  lead  to  a  platform 
in  front  of  the  statue,  where  one  can  kiss  the  foot,  as  one  does  that  of  St. 
Peter  at  Rome.  All  along  the  walls  of  the  cell  hang  bronze  lamps,  ever 
burning  night  and  day,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  this  venerable  sanctuary 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  recollection  and  devotion. 

Here  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  monks  to  come  day  after  day,  in  the  early 
morning,  or  as  the  shades  of  evening  gather,  and  lay  at  the  feet  of  our  father 
in  heaven  the  praises  and  prayers,  aspirations  and  intercessions,  that  fill 
their  hearts.  Here,  day  by  day,  Holy  Mass  is  offered  for  the  benefactors 
of  the  abbey ;  here,  day  by  day,  you  may  enter  and  find  kneeling  figures 
deep  in  meditation  ;  oftentimes  bands  of  pilgrims  with  offerings  of  brilliant 
flowers  from  the  mountain-side  to  lay  at  St.  Benedict’s  feet  ;  little  children 
lisping  their  prayers  to  the  great  father  ;  peasants  full  of  awe  and  devotion  ; 
while  you  will  rarely  fail  to  find  one  or  other  cowled  form  prostrate  upon 
the  stones  which  bear  the  impress  of  their  father’s  feet,  striving  to  learn 
from  him  the  secrets  of  his  sanctity,  or  meditating  on  the  words  of  the 
Rule  which  he  wrote,  rapt  in  the  presence  of  God,  in  the  silence  of 
this  cell. 

On  leaving  the  cell  we  pass  on  to  examine  the  other  chapels  of  the 
Torretta,  decorated  by  the  Beuron  artists  in  commemoration  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  centenary  of  the  birth  of  St.  Benedict  in  1880.  This  year  the 
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sanctuary  of  the  tower  was  solemnly  consecrated.  The  liturgical  splendour 
of  this  commemoration  can  hardly  have  been  surpassed  by  the  three  famous 
consecrations  of  the  Cassinese  basilica,  performed  by  Pope  Zachary  in  the 
eighth  century,  by  Alexander  II  in  the  eleventh,  and  by  Benedict  XIII  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  There  was,  however,  one  great  change. 
In  the  sad  conditions  of  the  time,  the  reigning  Pontiff  was  inevitably  pre¬ 
vented  from  presiding  at  the  solemn  rite,  his  place  being  taken  by  the 
Benedictine  Cardinal  Pitra,  as  Apostolic  Legate.  But,  as  Abbot  Tosti 
writes,  “  the  spirit  of  Leo  XIII  travelled  invisibly  from  Rome  to  Monte- 
cassino.  He  exulted,  he  blessed,  he  prayed  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Benedict.” 
And  the  great  international  college  of  Sant’  Anselmo  on  the  Aventine  Hill, 
the  fruit  of  his  meditations  at  that  sacred  hour,  will  remain  for  ever  as  a 
memorial  of  Leo  XIII’s  love  for  St.  Benedict. 

It  was  from  that  college  that  I  first  came  to  visit  Montecassino.  Nor 
shall  I  forget  the  interest  which  that  great  Pontiff  was  wont  to  take  in  every¬ 
thing  that  concerned  the  family  of  St.  Benedict.  I  can  still  see  him,  that 
wonderful,  almost  supernatural  figure,  then  in  extreme  old  age,  his  face 
almost  as  white  as  his  cassock,  looking  more  dead  than  alive,  until  he  began 
to  speak.  Then,  in  a  moment,  his  great  black  eyes  flamed  out  and  lit  up 
his  whole  face  with  an  unearthly  radiance.  He  seemed  transfigured,  more 
a  spirit  than  a  man,  as  with  solemn  gesture  and  deep,  vibrating  voice  he 
spoke  to  us  young  monks,  kneeling  at  his  feet,  of  the  glories  of  our  father, 
St.  Benedict,  and  of  the  greatness  of  our  vocation.  It  is  not  the  least  of 
the  blessings  for  which  I  have  to  thank  God,  that  I  lived  for  some  years  at 
Rome,  regnante  tanto  pontijice. 

But  to  return  to  the  Torretta.  We  mount  the  great  staircase  to  the 
upper  storey  of  the  tower.  Turning  round  for  a  moment  towards  the 
cell,  we  notice  that  on  the  wall  facing  the  staircase  the  monks  have  painted 
a  great  figure  of  Moses,  praying  upon  a  mountain-top,  his  arms  supported 
on  either  side  by  Aaron  and  Hur.  Below  in  the  plain  we  see  the  battle 
raging,  and  we  know  that  victory  over  the  Amalekite  depends  on  the  prophet’s 
prayer.  Here  we  find  symbolised  the  true  value  of  the  monastic  vocation, 
and  of  the  principal  and  most  essential  occupation  of  that  vocation,  the 
life  of  constant,  unwearied  intercession.  That  perpetual  psalmody  which 
is  the  aim  and  object  of  the  monastic  life,  is  but  the  earthly  echo  of  that 
eternal  melody  with  which  the  angels  make  the  vaults  of  heaven  ring  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Who  can  tell  the  importance, 
the  necessity,  in  this  sinful,  prayerless  world,  of  the  unwearied  intercession 
of  souls  consecrated  to  God,  that  incense  of  prayer  which,  night  and  day, 
is  wafted  up  from  the  cloister  towards  the  Throne  of  the  Most  High,  pleading 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  Militant,  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  ?  What 
but  this  can  ensure  the  victory  of  Justice  and  Truth  over  Error  and  Dark- 
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ness  ?  Truth  must  indeed  triumph  in  the  end,  for  its  cause  is  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and,  as  we  read  in  an  inscription  on  these  very  walls  : 

Christus  vincit. 

Christus  regnat. 

Christus  imperat. 

But  Christ  looks  to  His  servants  on  earth  to  bear  their  part  in  His  triumph. 

Farther  up  the  staircase,  over  an  arch  under  which  it  passes,  is  a  great 
figure  of  St.  Benedict  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  monks  who  have  flocked 
around  him,  some  to  beg  for  a  blessing  on  their  work,  others  to  offer  him 
the  fruits  of  their  labours  and  their  talents.  The  walls  of  the  staircase 
are  enriched  with  paintings  which  show  in  marvellous  variety  the  effects 
and  practical  working  of  that  holy  Rule  which  issued  from  the  cell  beneath 
to  transform  the  world. 

Here  we  see  the  monk,  called  into  the  vineyard  of  his  Lord  by  the  divine 
vocation,  engaged  on  every  sort  of  labour  and  pursuit.  We  see  him  clearing 
a  forest,  tilling  the  fields,  working  as  smith,  carpenter,  architect,  painter, 
sculptor.  Again  we  find  him  occupied  in  the  library,  in  the  school,  in  the 
mission-field.  Nothing  is  too  humble,  nothing  too  elevated.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  sum  up  the  varied  activities  of  the  cloister,  the  varied  and  inesti¬ 
mable  services  which  the  Benedictine  has  rendered  to  civilisation  and 
Christianity.  Thus  on  one  side  we  see  the  cowled  figure  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  our  barbarian  forefathers ;  on  the  other,  singing  God’s  praises 
in  the  choir.  Angels  from  heaven  join  in  their  psalmody  before  an  altar 
on  which  reposes  the  Presence  of  their  God,  under  the  Eucharistic  veils. 

The  Benedictines,  as  is  well  known,  were  the  first  apostles  of  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe ;  England,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Holland,  Belgium,  owe  to  them  the  knowledge  of  the  saving  truths  of  the 
Gospel. 

But  the  sons  of  St.  Benedict  were  to  be  distinguished  not  only  as  the 
apostles,  but  also  as  the  chief  pastors  of  the  faithful,  and  to  this  we  find 
an  allusion  in  the  closing  picture  of  the  series,  which  represents  a  monk 
in  prayer,  to  whom  are  being  offered  the  sacred  insignia  of  the  episcopate. 
And  looking  at  this,  we  remember  that  there  are  numbered  among  the 
sons  of  St.  Benedict,  40  popes,  200  cardinals,  258  patriarchs,  1,600  arch¬ 
bishops,  and  more  than  40,000  bishops. 

All  these  paintings,  as  indeed  most  of  those  in  the  Torretta,  are  executed 
in  subdued  colours.  Some  of  these  grey-robed  figures  are  crowned  with 
blue  aureoles,  but  often  a  variation  of  grey,  sepia  and  stone  tints  composes 
the  picture.  In  each  chapel  we  find  a  different  frieze,  chocolate,  almond- 
green,  terra-cotta,  or,  where  the  paintings  blaze  with  colour,  they  are 
thrown  into  strong  relief  by  a  frieze  of  dead  black. 
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We  now  pass  into  the  vestibule,  which  is  approached  from  the  south¬ 
western  corner  of  the  cortile  by  a  majestic  portal  hung  with  bronze  gates. 
Here  are  depicted  the  venerable  figures  of  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  Elias,  and  Eliseus,  each  and 
all  types  of  St.  Benedict  by  different  points  of  resemblance.  Thus  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  writes  :  When  he  made  water  gush  from  out  the  rock 
I  recognise  in  him  another  Moses  ;  in  the  iron  which  floats  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  at  his  word,  I  recognise  a  second  Eliseus  \  in  the  obedience 
shown  to  him  by  the  raven,  I  revere  another  Elias.” 

Again,  as  Fr.  Faber  sings  : 

Thou  art  the  Christian  Abraham  ;  to  thee 
Saint  of  insatiate  love,  thy  God  hath  given, 

For  thy  grand  faith,  a  saintly  family, 

Countless  as  are  the  crowded  stars  in  Heaven. 

Here,  too,  are  represented  St.  Gregory  occupied  in  telling  the  story  of 
St.  Benedict’s  life  to  Peter  the  Deacon,  and  the  four  Abbots  who  were  that 
great  Pope’s  authorities  for  the  facts  he  relates,  Constantine  and  Simplicius, 
St.  Benedict’s  immediate  successors  at  Montecassino,  Honoratus  of  Subiaco, 
and  Valentinian,  Abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  John  Lateran.at  Rome. 

The  vestibule  opens  into  a  long,  vaulted  corridor  which  is  decorated 
with  paintings  recounting  the  saint’s  journey  from  Subiaco  to  Montecassino 
and  the  incidents  of  the  foundation  of  the  monastery.  Thus  we  see  repre¬ 
sented  some  of  the  countless  obstacles  invented  by  the  powers  of  evil  to 
hinder  the  building.  The  dismayed  perplexity  of  the  monks,  who  are 
striving  to  put  out  a  visionary  fire  which  the  demon  has  raised  to  annoy 
them,  and  the  grinning  faces  of  the  imps  who  chuckle  with  malicious  joy 
over  their  vain  efforts,  are  depicted  with  much  humour.  Even  the  idol 
(found  in  digging  the  foundations,  and  thrown  contemptuously  aside), 
which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  imaginary  flames,  wears  a  derisive 
smile  on  its  stolid  features.  But  St.  Benedict  cannot  be  deceived,  and 
with  one  sign  of  the  cross  opens  the  eyes  of  his  disciples. 

We  now  pass  into  the  upper  storey  of  the  Torretta.  The  chapel  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  sanctuary  proper,  which  alone  occupies  the 
place  of  the  old  oratory,  and  a  choir,  or  ante-chapel,  separated  from  it  by 
a  few  steps,  and  a  somewhat  low,  round-headed  arch.  These  two  parts 
are  of  about  the  same  size,  and  all  square  in  form.  But  the  sanctuary  is 
nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  choir,  two  stories  here  being  thrown  into  one  ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  is  exceedingly  impressive. 

The  walls  of  the  choir  are  surrounded  by  a  low  marble  bench,  and  above 
this  are  frescoes  in  grisaille,  representing  some  of  the  more  notable  miracles 
of  St.  Benedict.  The  motif  of  these  frescoes  is  exceedingly  simple  ;  no 
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elaborate  backgrounds  or  decorations  are  attempted  ;  the  whole  is  based 
on  the  style  of  the  primitive  pre-Raphaelite  painters,  and,  but  for  the  greater 
accuracy  of  drawing,  you  might  fancy  you  were  gazing  on  some  lost  frescoes 
of  Giotto.  All  the  artist  s  skill  is  concentrated  on  the  expression  of  the 
features;  the  gestures  are  calm  and  restrained;  a  holy  peace  breathes 
through  the  compositions ;  you  feel  that  they  are  the  work  of  men  of  prayer, 
of  painters,  who  have  deliberately  made  their  art  a  handmaid  to  religion.’ 

chancel-arch  if  so  it  may  be  called — are  two  touching 
and  beautiful  scenes  which  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 
These  are  not  in  grisaille,  however,  but  in  colours,  and  have  a  simple  blue 
background,  like  Giotto’s  frescoes  at  Padua. 

On  the  right  is  seen  St.  Benedict  bidding  farewell  to  his  first  and  best- 
beloved  disciple,  St.  Maurus,  whom  he  is  sending  into  France  to  propagate 
the  holy  Rule.  St.  Maurus  kneels  at  his  father’s  feet,  his  attitude  is  one 
of  deep  reverence  and  restrained  sorrow.  His  tonsured,  bearded  head  is 
bowed  beneath  the  hand  that  blesses,  in  his  hands  is  the  copy  of  the  Rule, 
while  the  simple  shepherd’s  crook  leaning  against  his  shoulder  signifies  at 
once  the  pilgrim’s  staff  and  the  abbot’s  crozier.  St.  Benedict  blesses  with 
the  right  hand.,  while  with  the  left  he  points  towards  the  distant  road 
which  his  son  is  about  to  tread.  He  seems  to  be  giving  one  last  word 
of  counsel  for  the  journey.  His  head  is  bent,  and  his  beard  snow-white, 
and  on  his  face  there  is  a  look  of  solemn  peace  rather  than  of  grief.  He 
feels  it  is  a  last  farewell ;  but  the  joyful  time  of  reunion  will  come  and  will 
be  eternal. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  arch  is  another  scene  of  parting,  and  this  even 
more  touching  and  beautiful.  This  time  it  is  St.  Placid,  the  little  Placid 
of  Subiaco  days,  the  darling  of  the  house,  if  one  may  say  so,  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  say  good-bye.  Besides,  though  he  knows  it  not,  Placid  is  going 
to  meet  a  cruel  death  in  Sicily,  to  win  the  martyr’s  crown  ;  and  this  is 
not  hidden  from  the  father’s  prophetic  eye.  The  young  man  has  thrown 
himself  on  the  old  saint’s  breast,  his  right  hand  leans  on  his  father’s  shoulder, 
and  his  face  is  buried  in  his  bosom.  St.  Benedict  supports  him  with  both 
hands,  his  lips  seem  about  to  press  a  last  kiss  upon  the  boyish  brow,  his 
face,  shadowed  by  the  hood,  is  full  of  deep  emotion,  which  nevertheless 
does  not  disturb  the  calm  serenity  of  his  soul.  There  is  nothing  passionate 
in  this  grief,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  it  perhaps  so  touching.  An  added 
note  of  pathos  is  given  by  the  raven,  which  is  evidently  in  great  distress, 
and  is  tugging  at  St.  Placid’s  habit,  as  if  to  prevent  his  departure.  But  the 
staff  in  the  young  saint’s  left  hand  shows  that  the  moment  of  final  parting, 
has  come ;  and  the  silent  embrace  speaks  of  a  love  and  of  a  sorrow  deeper 
than  words. 

But  the  frescoes  of  the  sanctuary  itself  are  far  more  wonderful.  Over 
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the  altar,  occupying  almost  the 

with  more  than  life  size  figures.  f  i  tlian  this  •  and  I  only  know 

sublime  sacrifice  of  Calvary  chapter- 

two  that  can  be  compared  with  it  e  S  Marco  “  Oblatus  est 

house  at  Florence,  and  the  Beato  Angelico  s  at  San  Mar^^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

but  nothing  can  give^he  extraordinary  beauty  ^  mlgmal.^It  »  quite 

indescribable;  it  must  be  seen,  or  rather  it  m 

to  come  almost  every  day  for  g-ft^s  can  one  dHnk  t  hs  beauty, 
and^this  mus“be  the  Excuse  for  what  may  seem  over-enthusiastic  and 
uncntical^  praise-und  almost  biack)  but  for  some  rosy  clouds ;  at  the  side 
of  the  Cross  ^stands  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  and  St.  John ;  beyond  the  , 

^ISri^SarSh^Ss 

Tf  the  rood the  mystic  hart,  drinking  from  the  fourfold  stream  which 
flows  out  from  the  hillock  in  which  the  Cross  is  planted.  - 

There  is  a  calm  majesty  of  suffering  in  Our  Lady’s  face  ;  and  the  figure 
would  be  Weal  were  it  not  for  the  somewhat  stiff  position  of  the  hands 
crossed  in  resignation  on  the  breast.  St.  John  is  very  noble ,  but  e 
most  wonderful  of  all,  to  my  mind,  is  the  figure  of  the  Baptist,  who  seems 
to  be  pressing  forward  towards  the  Crucified  with  an  eager  expression  of 
confiding  Wl  which  has  something  triumphant  in  it.  He.  seems  to  be 
introducig  St.  Benedict  to  the  throne-room  of  a  king,  with  the  calm 
confidence8 of  one  who  has  a  right  to  enter-for  is  he  not  a  close  relative 
of  the  Monarch  ?— and  his  eager  look  directed  towards  the  bowed  head  of 
the  Saviour  seems  to  claim  His  special  love  and  interest  for  this  his  client. 
And  St.  Benedict’s  gaze  is  intense  in  its  devotion;  be  hardly  brea*bes  as 
he  kneels  there,  all  his  soul  in  his  eyes;  while,  on  the. other  hand,  St. 
Scholastica  seems  to  shrink  back,  with  a  virgin’s  natural  timidity  m  presence 

°f  1  When  you1  can  tear  yourself  away  from  this  scene,  you  may  notice  that 
the  vaulted  roof  pictures  the  Cross  in  glory,  borne  up  by  four  great  angels, 
whose  sail-like  wings  fill  the  firmament,  while  below  m  brilliant,  colours, 
forming  as  it  were  a  frieze  round  the  wall,  are  pictured  the  mystic  figures 
and  the  crowned  Ancients  of  the  Apocalypse,  adoring  the  Eternal  Father 

on  His  Throne  of  Glory.  ...  ,  .  • 

On  the  right  of  the  altar,  opposite  the  window,  is  another  great  painting 

representing  the  death  of  the  Patriarch.  When  he  felt  his  end  approaching, 
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this  faithful  servant  of  God  had  himself  carried  into  the  Church  of  St. 
Martin,  which  he  himself  had  built  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and 
there,  upright  in  the  midst  of  the  sons  he  loved  so  dearly,  calm  and  joyous, 
he  waited  the  supreme  moment  which  should  open  to  him  for  ever  the 
gates  of  eternal  bliss.  On  the  extreme  right  we  see  already  the  angel  of 
victory,  holding  the  crown  which  God  has  prepared  for  His  true  and  faithful 
soldier  ;  in  the  background  appears  the  image  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
whom  St.  Benedict  loved  with  so  ardent  an  affection  from  his  tenderest 
boyhood 1 ;  she  is  waiting  to  receive  the  last  sigh  of  her  loyal  and  devoted 
servant,  and  to  present  his  soul  before  the  throne  of  her  Son.  The  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  this  masterpiece  on  the  soul  of  the  spectator  cannot 
surely  be  summed  up  better  than  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  :  “  May  I  die 
the  death  of  the  just.” 

Lastly,  opposite  the  Crucifixion,  over  the  entrance-arch,  is  traced  that 
luminous  and  royal  path  by  which  the  soul  of  the  saint  mounted  triumphantly 
to  Heaven.  On  the  left  we  see  the  tower  and  its  traditional  cypress  trees 
(still  preserved  in  the  arms  of  the  abbey),  while  on  the  right  we  have  the 
two  monks,  St.  Maurus  and  a  companion,  who  gaze  with  reverent,  awe¬ 
struck  wonder  on  this  marvellous  vision.  As  they  gaze,  an  angel  comes  to 
them  to  explain  its  meaning  :  “  This  is  the  way  by  which  the  servant  of 
God,  Benedict,  has  ascended  into  Heaven.” 

A  little  door  on  the  right  leads  us  to  a  chapel  which  is  specially  devoted 
to  the  history  of  St.  Scholastica,  the  twin  sister  of  St.  Benedict.  As  these 
two  saints  first  saw  the  light  on  the  same  day,  died  in  the  same  year,  were 
filled  with  the  same  spirit  all  their  life  long,  and  rest  beside  one  another 
in  the  same  tomb,  the  artist  has  tried  to  unite  together  here  some  of  the 
principal  events  of  both  their  lives.  Above  the  altar  is  enthroned  the 
Queen  of  Grace  and  Mercy,  Mary,  blessed  above  all  women,  with  her 
Divine  Child  upon  her  knees.  To  her  throne  are  led  by  white-robed  angels 
the  souls  of  the  brother  and  sister,  holding  in  their  hands  the  flowers  which 
signify  their  merits. 

Angels  with  smoking  censers  repose  at  the  Madonna’s  feet,  while  two 
more  lean  over  the  back  of  her  throne.  Beautiful  as  is  the  colouring  of  this 
altar-piece,  the  stiffness  of  the  drawing  is  not  altogether  pleasing.  The 
Madonna  holds  her  hands  raised  in  an  attitude  of  an  Orante,  as  does  the  Holy 
Child,  and  the  effect,  to  me  at  least,  is  disappointing.  These  artists,  like 
many  of  the  Primitives,  always  seem  to  me  to  fail  in  their  representations 
of  childhood.  Our  Lord  here  is  not  a  babe,  but  a  diminutive  man.  Nor 


1  The  ancient  picture  of  Our  Lady  which  he  used,  as  a  boy,  to  venerate  at  Rome  is  now  pre¬ 
served  in  the  monastery  of  Sant’  Ambrogio  in  that  city  ;  whither  it  was  removed  from  the  church 
of  San  Benedetto  in  Piscinula  in  the  Trastevere,  the  traditional  site  of  the  saint’s  Roman  home. 
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can  I  admire  the  representation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  which  is  painted  on 
His  breast. 

But  the  paintings  which  depict  the  history  of  St.  Scholastica  :  the  last 
interview  with  her  holy  brother,  where,  having  vainly  sought  to  induce  him 
to  remain  with  her  during  the  night,  so  as  to  prolong  their  converse  on 
heavenly  things,  her  prayers  and  tears  drew  down  from  heaven  so  furious 
a  storm  as  to  detain  him  there  in  spite  of  himself  ;  the  vision  in  which  he  saw 
from  this  very  place  the  soul  of  his  sister  flying  up  to  heaven  in  the  form 
of  a  dove;  and  above  all,  the  picture  of  her  burial,  are  extraordinarily 
beautiful  and  touching. 

The  body  of  the  virgin-saint  is  borne  on  an  open  bier  by  weeping  monks. 
At  the  door  of  the  abbey  a  little  group  is  gathered  to  meet  the  procession  , 
the  aged  Abbot  stretches  out  his  hands  in  welcome  to  his  beloved  sister, 
who  never  while  in  life  might  infringe  the  sacred  enclosure  of  those  monastic 
walls  ;  but  now  in  death  is  to  be  treasured  by  the  sons  of  St.  Benedict, 
only  next  to  their  father  himself. 

St.  Gregory  tells  us  that,  immediately  after  having  seen  the  vision  which 
assured  him  of  the  death  of  his  sister,  St.  Benedict  sent  his  monks  to  her 
monastery,  to  bring  the  sacred  relics  to  him,  that  he  might  lay  them  in 
the  grave  which  he  had  already  prepared  for  himself.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  these  two,  who  had  only  one  soul  in  God  whilst  upon  earth,  were 
not  separated  in  the  tomb. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Scholastica  was  situated  in  the  valley,  in  the 
direction  of  Aquino,  at  a  place  called  Piumarola  (P lumbar iola),  three  miles 
or  so  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  its  position  can  be  clearly  seen 
from  the  window  in  this  chapel,  which  replaces  that  from  which  St.  Benedict 
saw  the  vision.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  farm. 

St.  Scholastica  died  on  February  io  in  the  year  543,  according  to  the 
more  common  opinion.  St.  Benedict  survived  her  only  about  six  weeks, 
for  he  met  his  glorious  death  on  March  21  of  the  same  year. 

In  this  chapel,  we  may  add,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  reserved  in  a 
magnificent  tabernacle,  specially  designed  by  the  artists. 

There  are  many  other  chapels,  adorned  with  equal  splendour,  in  the 
Torretta,  but  we  have  not  space  to  describe  them.  One,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin,  is  of  special  beauty.  All  the  furniture,  altars,  candlesticks, 
down  to  the  very  altar-cards,  are  designed  to  fit  in  with  the  decorations, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  jarring  note. 

The  artist  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  paintings 
that  adorn  the  whole  sanctuary  died  in  1892,  when  still  engaged  on  the 
decoration  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Martin.  He  has  the  privilege  of  being 
buried  under  the  floor  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Monks,  close  to  the  cell 
of  St.  Benedict.  His  name — Dom  Gabriel  Wueger  of  Beuron  Abbey — is 
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worthy  of  commemoration.  Beside  him  rests  a  prince  of  the  church,  Cardinal 
Bartolini,  Protector  of  the  Cassinese  Congregation,  who  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  this  work. 

The  Torretta  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  solemnly  reconsecrated  to 
God  after  the  restoration, .  at  the  centenary  festivals  in  1880.  The  late 
Cardinal  Pitra,  O.S.B.,  presided  as  Legate  of  the  Holy  See,  and  consecrated 
the  altar  of  the  Crucifix,  while  the  other  altars  were  consecrated  simul¬ 
taneously  by  the  Benedictine  Archbishops  of  Catania,  Palermo,  Naples,  and 
Monreale,  the  Olivetan  Cardinal  Schiaffino,  and  the  Abbot  of  Cassino  himself. 

The  feast  of  the  Dedication  is  kept  with  proper  Mass  and  Office  every 
year  by  the  monks,  on  May  18.  On  this  day  all  the  Offices  are  sung  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  the  monks  using  the  simple  marble  bench  instead  of 
stalls,  or  grouping  round  the  lectern  in  the  centre  to  sing  their  canto  fermo 
t  from  the  great  illuminated  choir  books,  which  are  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
abbey. 

But  the  most  beautiful  feast  kept  in  the  Torretta  is  certainly  that  of  our 
Holy  Father  s  Solemnity,  in  July.  At  five  o’clock  the  clanging  bells  in  the 
stunted  campanile  (the  earthquakes  make  it  prudent  not  to  build  too  lofty 
a  one)  summon  you  with  all  their  power  to  Matins,  which  is  sung  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Crucifix.  The  Abbot,  robed  as  a 
prelate,  presides  at  the  Office,  which  is  sung  with  those  elaborate  and  most 
ornate  melodies  which  are  the  special  heritage  of  the  Cassinese.  Very 
solemn  and  beautiful  they  are,  to  my  mind,  though  purists  would  doubtless 
condemn  them  as  unwarrantable  developments  of  the  venerable  Gregorian 
modes. 

Then  with  cope  and  incense  and  stately  rite  follows  the  gladsome  morning 
Office  of  Lauds,  and  later  on  we  meet  again  for  Prime,  after  which  the 
Abbot  says  the  Community  Mass  and  distributes  the  Bread  of  Life  to  the 
clerics  and  lay  brothers.  After  the  Mass,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed 
on  the  altar,  and  all  day  long  it  remains  there,  receiving  the  adoration  of 
the  faithful.  The  monks,  the  seminarists,  the  college  boys,  and  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  great  abbey,  watch  in  their  turn  before  His  Majesty. 
Meanwhile,  High  Mass  and  the  other  Offices  are  sung  with  great  pomp  in 
the  basilica,  where  on  the  high  altar  are  exposed  the  arm  of  St.  Benedict, 
his  finger,  the  arm  of  St.  Scholastica,  and  other  notable  relics.  But  the 
feature  of  the  day  is  the  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  evening 
after  Compline,  which  is  said  in  the  Torretta.  It  is  nightfall  when  the  long 
procession  issues  forth  from  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  and  passes  along  the 
great  cloisters,  and  up  the  Scala  Regia  towards  the  basilica.  The  seminarists 
in  their  picturesque  garb,  with  sashes  of  red  or  green,  the  secular  clergy 
attached  to  the  abbey  schools,  the  lay  brothers  and  monks,  precede  the 
Abbot,  who,  vested  in  full  pontificals,  carries  the  Blessed  Sacrament  under 
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a  gorgeous  baldacchino  of  ancient  brocade.  The  long  line  of  tapers  gleaming 
in  the  darkness,  the  unique  splendour  of  the  architectural  surroundings, 
the  ancient  chant  raised  by  three  hundred  male  voices,  the^  clouds  of  incense 
rising  up  towards  the  star-bespangled  heavens,  the  basilica  shrouded  in 
complete  gloom,  save  for  the  high  altar  which  blazes  with  light,  the  solemn 
benediction  given  from  this  altar  to  the  multitude  kneeling  in  the  darkness 
— all  this  makes  a  picture  rarely  equalled  for  beauty  and  devotion. 

And  since  we  are  speaking  of  processions,  we  must  not  forget  the  very 
striking  one  which  takes  place  every  Sunday  before  High  Mass.  It  was 
instituted  so  long  ago  as  the  eleventh  century  by  St.  Peter  Damian,  against 
the  earthquakes  which  were  such  a  source  of  peril  to  the  abbey.  It  starts 
from  the  high  altar  of  the  church,  and  traverses  the  Prior’s  Cloister  and  the 
Cloister  of  the  Benefactors,  returning  to  the  latter  by  the  church  doors, 
where  a  solemn  station  is  made.  The  long  files  of  seminarists,  clergy,  and 
monks  are  headed  by  the  cross,  the  two  lines  of  the  procession  keeping 
apart  from  each  other  for  a  distance  of  two  yards  or  so,  and  ample  space 
is  kept  between  each  member  of  the  line.  This  adds  immensely  to  the 
pictorial  effect  of  the  procession,  and  differentiates  it  from  the  huddled 
flock-of-sheep-like  meanderings  we  are  too  accustomed  to  find  dignified 
with  this  name.  The  magnificent  antiphon  which  we  quote  below  is  sung 
during  the  procession  to  a  very  ancient  and  most  stirring  melody,  which  is 
probably  as  old  as  the  procession  itself. 

The  celebrant  (who  with  the  sacred  ministers  closes  the  procession) 
bears  a  beautiful  Cinquecento  reliquary  containing  a  finger  of  St.  Benedict. 
At  the  station  before  the  door  of  the  basilica  a  most  picturesque  group  is 
formed,  and  the  celebrant,  standing  in  the  centre  before  the  open  doors, 
sings  a  very  long  and  beautiful  prayer,  invoking  the  peace  of  Our  Lord  upon 
the  borders  of  the  house  of  our  holy  father  Benedict,  that  those  who  dwell 
therein  may  be  fed  with  the  Bread  of  Life,  and  defended  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
against  all  enemies,  so  that  they  may  “  voce ,  corde  et  opere  decantent ,  dicentes, 

‘  Magnus  Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus,  et  magna  virtus  ejus ,  et  sapientiae 
ejus  non  est  numerusd  ” 

Standing  there  under  the  cloisters  on  a  bright  summer’s  day,  one  gazes 
across  the  cortile  (noting  here  and  there  the  picturesque  figure  of  some 
kneeling  herdsman  or  contadina  in  gay  costume,  a  bright  patch  of 
colour  in  the  glaring  sunshine)  right  across  the  great  cloister  of  Bramante 
and  the  Loggia  del  Paradiso,  till  the  eye  rests  on  the  purple  outlines  of  the 
mountains  of  Gaeta,  which  stand  as  God’s  sentinels  around  the  lovely  plain ; 
while  the  heart  is  filled  with  a  sense  of  peaceful  beauty,  mingled  with 
gratitude  to  the  God  Who  pours  out  such  lavish  gifts  on  those  who  serve 
Him.  And  then  the  antiphon,  “  Immensi  Regis  Signifer  beatissime  Pater 
Benedicte ,”  is  raised,  and  the  procession  enters  the  beautiful  church,  and 
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the  priest  proceeds  to  offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  on  the  tomb  of  him  whom 
St.  Gregory  rightly  calls  “  the  man  of  God.”  Here  is  the  antiphon  sung 
in  the  procession  (we  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  the  chant  which  accompanies 

“  Signum  salutis  -pone  Domine  in  domibus  istis,  ut  non  permittas  Angelum 
percutientem  in  domibus  in  quibus  habitamus.  Ponam  signum  meum,  dicit 
Dominus,  et  protegat  vos ,  et  non  ent  in  vobis  plaga  nocens.  Deus  de  ccelis, 
qui  es  pius  Deus ,  da  benedictionem  super  hanc  domum  ut  qui  in  ea  habitant 
corpoiis  sanitatem  accipiant ,  et  vitam  aeternam  possideant.  Dextera  Dei 
Patris  benedicat  et  salvet ,  protegat  atque  dejendat  ab  omni  malo  populum  hue 
convenientem  ;  et  det  ei  in  praesenti  saeculo  corporis  sanitatem ,  et  post  hujus 
saeculi  Jinem  vitam  sempiternam .”  1 

It  was  perhaps  in  allusion  to  this  antiphon  that  little  crosses  are  made 
each  year  from  the  wax  of  the  Paschal  candle  and  hung  up  on  the  principal 
doors  of  the  abbey  as  a  protection  against  storm,  earthquake,  and  pestilence. 
They  are  coloured  red,  and  are  put  up  with  great  solemnity  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Agatha.  Thus  the  signum  salutis  is  placed  on  the  doors  of  this  house 
of  God,  and  the  destroying  angel  enters  not.  Two  years  ago,  when  the 
town  of  Cassino  below  was  devastated  by  the  cholera,  and  the  Abbot  remained 
below  among  his  stricken  flocks,  though  the  monks  descended  every  day  to 
minister  to  the  dying,  never  did  the  dread  disease  gain  an  entrance  within 
the  abbey  gates. 

Nor  has  there  been,  we  believe,  for  centuries  any  such  case,  and  even 
the  earthquakes,  once  so  violent  and  destructive,  have  ceased  to  harm  the 
house  of  St.  Benedict.  Long  may  it  flourish,  safe  from  all  evil,  safe  even  in 
these  days  of  revolution  and  violence  ! 

I  have  attempted  to  gather  together  in  a  drawing  some  of  the  principal 
relics  or  memorials  of  the  time  of  St.  Benedict  which  still  are  to  be  found 
at  Montecassino.  Their  interest  will,  I  hope,  be  some  excuse  for  the  very 
amateurish  character  of  the  sketch.  The  tall  column  of  Parian  marble  is 
said  to  have  formed  the  support  of  the  idol  of  Apollo.  St.  Benedict  broke 
the  idol  and  planted  upon  the  column  his  processional  cross  in  token  of 
triumph.  The  column  now  stands  on  the  right  of  the  portico  of  the  basilica. 
The  pedestal  of  the  idol  is  of  serpentine,  beautifully  fluted.  Mabillon 

1  “  Place,  O  Lord,  the  sign  of  salvation  upon  these  dwellings,  that  the  destroying  angel  enters 
not  the  homes  wherein  we  dwell.  I  will  place  My  sign,  saith  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  protect  you, 
and  there  shall  not  be  among  you  any  hurtful  plague.  O  God  of  heaven,  Who  art  a  merciful 
God,  pour  out  Thy  blessing  upon  this  house,  that  they  who  dwell  in  it  may  receive  bodily  health 
and  possess  eternal  life.  May  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  bless  and  save,  protect  and  defend, 
the  people  who  flock  hither,  from  all  evil ;  and  grant  to  them  in  this  world  health  of  body, 
and  after  this  world’s  end,  life  for  ever  and  ever.” 
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and  other  great  critics  who  have  seen  this  column  support  the  authenticity 
of  this  monument.  The  cross  is  of  the  style  and  character  of  the  sixth  century. 

Beside  it  I  have  placed  a  pedestal  of  rare  porphyry,  also  fluted,  which 
is  now  preserved  in  the  archivium  of  the  abbey.  It  probably  belongs  to 
the  Augustan  age,  and  Abbot  Tosti  conjectured  that  it  may  have  belonged 
to  the  altar  of  Apollo.  On  it  I  have  placed  a  most  interesting  relic,  preserved 
in  the  treasury  of  the  abbey.  This  is  the  pound-weight  of  the  bread 
assigned  to  the  monk  by  St.  Benedict  in  his  Rule. 

“  This  precious  treasure,”  writes  Tosti,  “  of  the  sixth  century,  is  of 
turned  bronze,  with  a  ring  at  the  top  to  hang  by ;  it  is  Roman  work,  a  kilo 
and  fifteen  grammes  in  weight.  .  .  .  The  Cassinese,  who  escaped  the  Lombard 
devastation  and  repaired  to  the  Lateran  in  Rome,  being  suddenly  attacked 
in  the  night  by  those  barbarians,  saved  nothing  and  carried  nothing  away 
except  the  original  copy  of  the  Rule,  in  the  handwriting  of  their  father, 
the  bread-weight,  the  wine-measure,  and  some  utensils. 

“  Their  Abbot  Bonito,  a  disciple  of  St.  Benedict,  deposited  that  weight 
in  the  Lateran  monastery  ;  and  Pope  Gregory  II,  in  veneration  of  him  who 
first  had  it  in  his  hands,  ordered  to  be  engraved  upon  it  these  words  :  Pondus 
librae  fanis  St.  Benedicti.  The  monks  having  returned  to  their  seat  of 
Montecassino,  under  the  Abbot  Petronax,  Pope  Zachary,  successor  of 
Gregory  (who,  it  appears,  had  become  possessed  of  the  weight),  restored  it 
to  the  Cassinese,  and,  having  been  put  in  the  vestiarium,  it  was  preserved 
there  down  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Deacon  (the  twelfth  century).  At 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  lost  amid  the  plundering 
of  the  sans -culottes,  and  was  finally  recovered  in  1879.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  its  authenticity,  on  account  of  the  silver  inscription  of  St.  Gregory  II, 
the  letters  of  which  are  of  the  eighth  century.”  1 

The  large  stone  with  a  cross  cut  in  relief  on  its  face  is  called  the  Sasso 
del  Diavolo,  or  Devil’s  Stone,  and  is  traditionally  identified  with  that  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory.  The  saint  relates  that  when  the 
monks  wanted  to  lift  a  large  stone  for  use  in  the  building  of  the  monastery, 
the  Devil  made  it  immovable,  just  as  if  it  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  earth  ; 
but,  the  saint  having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  it,  the  Devil  was  put 
to  flight,  and  the  monks  were  able  to  lift  it  without  any  trouble.  This 
scene  is.  vividly  depicted  among  the  paintings  of  the  Torretta.  Here  the 
demon  is  represented  squatting  on  the  stone  and  mocking  at  the  monks 
who  are  labouring  to  move  it.  This  stone  is  really  a  sepulchral  column  of 
Pagan  date,  with  an  amphora  and  patera  sculptured  on  its  sides,  but  the 
inscription  has  been  erased  and  replaced  by  the  cross.  This  stone  now 
stands  in  the  court  nearest  to  the  Torretta. 

1  Saint  Benedict,  an  historical  discourse  on  his  life,  translated  by  Dom  Romuald  Woods  (London 
1896),  p.  126.  K  * 
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The  well-head,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  substructures  of  the  basilica 
beneath  the  present  sacristy,  is  that  which  was  used  by  the  priests  of  Apollo 
who  served  the  temple.  Its  rim  is  deeply  worn  by  the  ropes  which  were 
used  to  draw  up  water  from  the  depths  of  the  well. 

The  most  popular  feast  at  Montecassino,  as  far  as  the  concourse  of 
pilgrims  goes,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Pentecost,  which  is  attended  by 
enormous  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Abruzzi.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  Whitsuntide  which  I  spent  at  Montecassino  in  1908. 

On  the  vigil  of  the  feast  the  pilgrims  arrived  in  enormous  crowds  ;  they 
came  to  make  their  Paschal  Communion  as  well  as  to  honour  St.  Benedict. 
All  that  day  long  the  mountain  echoed  with  their  hymns,  as,  headed  by 
banner  and  cross,  they  mounted  in  long  procession  towards  the  abbey  gates. 
Outside  the  monastery,  the  usual  booths,  characteristic  of  Italian  festas, 
were  erected,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  objects  of  piety,  in  refreshments,  and  all 
kinds  of  pious  merchandise  was  carried  on  amid  a  babel  of  voices  impossible 
to  describe. 

Here,  a  man,  armed  with  a  huge  banner  depicting  the  Madonna  dr 
Canneto,  sang  in  stentorian  voice  an  interminable  ballad  recounting  the 
miracles  of  that  Madonna  “  who  has  fixed  her  shrine  among  the  wolves.” 
There,  a  parochial  group  from  some  village  in  the  mountains  chanted  the 
praises  of  San  Benedetto. 

Hundreds  camped  out  upon  the  mountain  side,  hundreds,  if  not  thou¬ 
sands,  invaded  the  great  courts  of  the  abbey,  which,  crowded  with  these 
peasants  in  their  picturesque  costumes,  resembled  huge  flower-beds  of 
brilliant  hues.  Meanwhile  the  monks  had  a  busy  time  in  hearing  the 
-confessions  of  the  pilgrims. 

As  night  fell,  they  drew  their  water  from  the  great  well  in  the  cortile , 
ate  their  simple  evening  meal  and  lay  down  to  rest  beneath  the  arches  of 
the  cloister. 

Dawn  found  the  church  filled  to  overflowing  with  eager  com¬ 
municants. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  solemnity  of  the  Pontifical  Mass  of  that  day, 
with  the  great  church  decked  out  in  all  its  festal  splendour,  radiant  with 
sunshine,  gleaming  in  every  part  with  gold  and  colour.  I  was  privileged 
to  assist  the  Abbot  at  the  throne.  The  choir,  with  its  magnificent  sculptured 
stalls,  was  filled  with  the  monks,  seminarists,  and  the  pupils  of  the  college. 
It  stretches  behind  the  high  altar,  and  the  Abbot  sings  Mass,  with 
the  altar  and  the  conjessio  of  the  saints  between  him  and  the  choir.  The 
throne  was  hung  with  the  most  gorgeous  Cinquecento  embroideries,  and 
the  splendid  vestments  were  of  the  same  date.  The  Abbot’s  crozier 
was  designed  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  but  this  is  so  heavy  that,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  ceremony,  he  uses  a  lighter  one,  which  is  also  an 
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exquisite  work  of  art.  On  a  large  credenza  opposite  the  throne  were 
laid  out  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  abbey — precious  mitres  encrusted 
with  jewels,  croziers,  chalices,  and  other  splendid  specimens  of  the  gold¬ 
smith’s  craft. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  whole  scene  was,  perhaps,  the 
congregation.  Nothing  more  picturesque  can  be  imagined  than  this 
billowy  mass  of  colour,  so  bright  yet  so  harmonious,  that  flooded  every 
available  inch  of  the  basilica. 

After  the  Holy  Sacrifice  had  been  offered  on  Michelangelo’s  altar  by  the 
two  hundred  and  ninety-sixth  successor  of  St.  Benedict,  the  human  flood 
surged  out  into  the  great  courts,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  and 
to  photograph  some  of  the  elements  that  composed  it.  The  people  of 
these  regions  are  born  artists’  models  and  make  no  difficulty  about  posing 
for  the  camera. 

I  have  known  four  Abbots  of  Montecassino,  and  the  kindness  shown  to 
me  by  each  and  all  of  them  I  can  never  forget.  The  first,  who  welcomed 
me  to  his  abbey  in  1894,  was  Abbot  Nicholas  IV  (by  birth  d’Orgemont  de 
la  Fontaine),  a  prelate  of  admirable  holiness  and  renowned  virtue.  Every 
day,  before  his  Mass,  he  approached  the  sacrament  of  Penance.  Under  his 
paternal  rule  the  abbey  flourished,  recovering  in  a  wonderful  degree  from 
the  trouble  caused  by  the  confiscation  of  its  estates  and  revenues.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Dom  Joseph  Quandel,  a  retired  engineer  of  the  Neapolitan 
army,  who,  at  the  siege  of  Gaeta  had  been  the  main  organiser  of  the  defences 
and  the  right  hand  of  the  heroic  Bourbon  queen.  It  was  he  who  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  original  plan  of  St.  Benedict’s 
monastery,  and  the  restoration  of  the  tower.  In  this  work,  or  rather  in 
the  artistic  side  of  it,  he  was  powerfully  aided  by  Dom  Boniface  Mary  Krug, 
then  Prior  of  Montecassino,  afterwards  Abbot  of  Cesena,  and  lastly  his 
successor  on  the  throne  of  St.  Benedict.  This  great  prelate,  of  German 
extraction,  had  passed  many  years  in  the  United  States  and  spoke  English 
perfectly.  .  He  told  me,  I  remember,  that  when  the  ex-Emperor  of  Germany 
and  the  King  of  Italy  came  to  visit  Montecassino,  they  found  that  English 
proved  the  best  means  of  communication  between  the  three  of  them  !  As 
we  shall  see,  Abbot  Krug  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  great  work  of  the 
redecoration  of  the  soccorpo  or  crypt  which  enshrines  the  bodies  of  St. 
Benedict  and  St.  Scholastica  ;  but  he  died  in  July  1909,  some  years  before 
the.  work  was  completed.  His  genius,  energy,  and  perseverance  have  left 
an  indelible  mark  on  the  structure  of  his  monastery. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Abbot,  Dom  Gregory  Diamare,  a 
Neapolitan,  born  in  1865.  I  was  present  in  the  chapter-house  in  1908 
when  Dom  Gregory  was  appointed  Claustral  Prior  by  Abbot  Krug.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  touching  humility  with  which  he  pleaded  his  un- 
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worthiness  of  such  a  dignity.  It  was  no  mere  conventional  disclaimer, 
every  word  was  from  the  heart.  A  year  later,  this  humble  monk  was  called 
by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  his  brethren  to  fill  the  Abbot’s  vacant  throne. 


Ill 

So  far  we  have  visited  the  sanctuary,  accepting  the  traditions  of  the 
place  without  doubt  or  questioning.  Nevertheless  it  must  here  be  admitted 
that  considerable  doubt  has  been  thrown  of  late  years  on  the  identification 
of  some  of  these  holy  places. 

Dom  Germain  Morin,  a  monk  of  Maredsous,  a  critic  of  European  repu¬ 
tation,  published  in  1908  a  study  which  those  who  defend  the  Cassinese 
tradition  will  have  much  difficulty  in  refuting. 

His  examination  of  the  whole  question  is  based  on  the  study  of  the 
work  of  Dom  Joseph  Quandel,  which  describes  with  great  detail  the  results 
of  the  excavations  made  before  1880,  and  the  plans  of  the  site  which  illus¬ 
trate  this  work.  It  is  also  based  on  a  minute  examination  of  the  early 
chroniclers  and  historians  of  Montecassino,  and  of  the  liturgical  manuscripts 
of  the  abbey  from  the  calendars  and  ordines  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
down  to  the  processionals  of  the  later  Middle  Ages. 

Dom  Morin’s  work  is  one  of  extraordinary  erudition,  and  the  arguments 
which  he  adduces  from  the  examination  of  the  sites  in  question,  and  the 
historical  sources  he  quotes,  seem  to  the  ordinary  reader  who  studies  them 
to  be  quite  overwhelming  in  their  force.  And  though  one  cannot  relinquish 
without  a  pang  the  traditions  that  have  so  long  been  cherished  at  Monte¬ 
cassino,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  reader  not  to  give  him  some  account  of 
the  results  this  learned  writer  has  arrived  at. 

As  will  be  seen,  these  results  are  not  entirely  destructive,  in  fact  they 
give  us  very  considerable  compensation  for  what  we  lose.  The  scope  of 
this  work  prevents  me  from  entering,  with  any  great  detail,  into  Dom 
Morin’s  arguments,  which,  indeed,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  sites  in 
question,  and  without  the  elaborate  plans  with  which  he  illustrates  them, 
would  prove  wearisome  if  not  unintelligible. 

His  main  assertions  are  the  following. 

The  tunnel-like  entrance  to  the  monastery  and  the  sanctuary  above  it 
is  not,  in  fact,  the  Roman  Tower  inhabited  by  St.  Benedict,  as  it  has  been 
believed  to  be  during  the  last  three  centuries  at  Montecassino.  This 
tradition  does  not  date  back  before  1579,  when  Abbot  Bernard  V  restored 
the  chamber  “  where,  it  is  said,  the  holy  patriarch  had  lived,  transformed 
it  into  a  chapel,  and  adorned  it  with  paintings.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  entrance,  which  is  called  the  androne ,  and  what 
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remained  of  the  building  above  it,1  is  the  work  of  Abbot  Desiderius,  after¬ 
wards  Pope  Victor  III,  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  chronicler  Leo  of 
Ostia  asserts  that  this  Abbot  advanced  the  door  of  the  monastery  about 
30  cubits  in  front  of  the  old  one  and  between  these  doors  built  a  strong 
tower,  in  fact  a  kind  of  gatehouse.  It  thus  results  that  the  cell  which  we 
have  visited  with  so  much  emotion  is  not  in  fact  that  inhabited  by  our 
holy  father,  St.  Benedict,  but  a  structure  built  by  a  great  Pope  and  saint 
five  hundred  years  after  his  time. 

There  is  no  Benedictine  who  would  accept  such  a  conclusion  but  with 
a  real  sense  of  loss,  a  feeling  of  dismay.  I  believe  it  is  by  no  means  accepted 
even  now  at  Montecassino. 

Dom  Morin’s  other  thesis  is,  however,  more  consoling ;  if  he  has 
deprived  us  of  one  great  sanctuary,  he  has  restored  to  us  another  ;  if  he  has 
robbed  us  of  the  sacred  place  where  Benedict  lived,  he  has  rediscovered  for 
us  the  spot,  not  less  sacred,  where  Benedict  died. 

When  Dom  Quandel  was  making  the  excavations  in  the  Torretta,  he 
came  upon  the  walls  and  half  the  apse  of  an  ancient  basilica.  This  church 
had  been  subsequently  cut  up  by  walls  in  different  directions,  but  these 
walls  were  clearly  later  in  date  than  those  of  the  basilica  itself.  This  building 
stretched  for  about  17  metres  eastwards  from  the  so-called  cell  of  St.  Benedict, 
that  is  to  say,  its  western  portion  occupied  the  space  now  venerated  as  the’ 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Monks.  Eastward  there  was  found  a  low  wall,  about 
3  feet  high,  separating  the  schola  cantorum  from  the  nave  and,  eastward  of 
that  again,  the  apse  with  a  circular  cavity  in  the  centre  which  marked  the 
site  of  an  altar. 

The  question  then  arose,  what  was  this  basilica  ?  Dom  Quandel  thought 
he  had  found  the  answer.  It  was  the  oratory  formed  in  1106  by  Abbot 
Otho  by  means  of  throwing  into  one  the  cell  of  St.  Benedict  and  the  largius 
habitaculum,  the  primitive  dormitory  where,  according  to  St.  Gregory, 
the  disciples  of  the.  man  of  God  took  their  rest.  Peter  the  Deacon,  in  fact,' 
tel  s  us  that  a  certain  Johannes  Affidatus,  sleeping  in  a  little  house  adjoining 
the  tower  of  St.  Benedict,  was  wakened  by  celestial  harmonies  which  seemed 
to  come  from  the  cell. of  the  blessed  father.  He  woke  up  his  companion 
oebastian  and  asked  him  if  the  brethren  were  already  singing  the  night 
Office,  and  hearing  from  him  that  it  was  yet  too  early,  he  rose  and  went 
to  the  tower  which  he  found  flooded  with  light  and  filled  with  heavenly 
ragrance.  Amazed  at  this  miracle,  he  reported  his  experiences  to  the 
Abbot,  who  gave  thanks  to  God  and  determined  to  convert  the  said  tower 
together  with  the  largius  habitaculum  into  an  oratory  dedicated  to  the 
Saviour  and  to  His  Virgin  Mother  Mary.  .  .  .  However,  he  was  prevented 
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by  death  from  fulfilling  his  intention.  Sweet  melodies  with  celestial  fragrance 
and  unearthly  brightness  are  said  to  have  been  heard  in  the  said  tower  by 
men  of  old  on  great  feast-days,  and  especially  every  year  this  is  wont  to 
occur  on  the  day  of  the  deposition  of  our  holy  father  St.  Benedict.  So  far 
Peter  the  Deacon. 

It  was  natural  that  Dom  Quandel,  believing  that  the  cell  in  the  Torretta 
was  really  that  inhabited  by  St.  Benedict,  and  finding,  as  he  did,  that  the 
ancient  wall  which  divided  this  cell  from  the  adjoining  building  had  been 
taken  down  at  some  remote  date,  leaving  only  two  small  pieces  at  either 
end  ;  it  was  natural,  I  say,  that  he  should  have  identified  this  basilica  with 
the  oratory  of  Abbot  Otho.  But,  as  Dom  Morin  points  out,  Otho  never 
carried  out  his  plans  ( dedicari  constituit  are  the  words  of  Peter  the  Deacon)  ; 
he  was  Abbot  only  a  year  and  ten  months,  and  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  his  successors  took  up  the  work.  Nor  is  there  any  proof  that  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  cell  over  the  gateway  was  destroyed  precisely  at  this 
time.  Montecassino  has  been  the  prey  of  such  countless  troubles  of  every 
kind,  from  invasions  of  the  barbarians  to  destructive  earthquakes,  that  the 
mere  overthrow  of  an  ancient  wall  proves  nothing  at  all. 

Besides,  as  we  have  seen,  Dom  Morin  does  not  believe  that  the  room  over 
the  gateway  was  in  fact  the  cell  of  St.  Benedict. 

What,  then,  was  this  basilica  ?  Dom  Morin  brings  forward  the  most 
weighty  arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  none  other  than  the  oratory  of 
St.  Martin  built  by  St.  Benedict  himself  in  the  very  temple  of  Apollo, 
restored  and  enlarged  by  Abbot  Petronax  in  the  eighth  century  and  finally 
and  largely  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Desiderius  in  the  eleventh.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  that  most  venerable  sanctuary  in  which  Benedict  and  his  first  disciples 
sang  the  praises  of  God  night  and  day ;  that  sanctuary  into  which  our 
holy  father  had  himself  carried  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  where,  having 
been  fortified  with  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  he  stood  with  hands 
upraised  to  Heaven,  supported  by  the  arms  of  his  disciples,  and  breathed 
forth  his  soul  amidst  words  of  prayer. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  while  the  image  of  Apollo  stood  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  mountain  above  the  Cave  of  oracles,  the  temple  of  the 
god  stood  considerably  lower  down  the  hill,  and  it  was  here  that  St.  Benedict 
built  his  church  and  his  monastery,  overshadowed  by  the  Roman  Tower 
in  which  he  fixed  his  own  abode.  All  the  ancient  chroniclers  and  other 
witnesses  combine  in  assuring  us  that  the  basilica  of  St.  Martin  was  close 
to  the  portal  of  the  monastery.  It  is  described  at  great  length  by  Peter 
the  Deacon,  who  gives  the  measurements  of  the  church  as  finally  restored 
by  Desiderius.  The  dimensions,  as  Dom  Morin  shows,  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  basilica  discovered  by  Dom  Quandel. 

In  the  time  of  our  holy  father,  only  a  small  chapel  was  built  on  the 
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summit  of  the  mountain,  where  once  the  image  of  Apollo  had  stood.  This 
chapel  was  the  oratory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  built  by  St.  Benedict,  in 
which  he  and  his  sister  were  laid  to  rest.  It  was  still  standing  two  centuries 
later,  when  Petronax  of  Brescia  was  sent  in  717  by  Pope  Gregory  II  to 
restore  the  abbey,  after  the  Lombard  devastation. 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  monastery,  although  in  ruins, 
was  altogether  deserted  duiing  the  130  years  that  passed  from  its  destruc¬ 
tion  to  its  restoration  by  Petronax.  Baronius  writes  :  “  It  is  beyond  doubt 
that  the  place  was  never  without  monastic  discipline,  for  there  were  never 
wanting  servants  of  God  who  inhabited  it  as  guardians  of  the  tomb  of 
St.  Benedict.”  Leo  of  Ostia  also  tells  us  that  Petronax  found  some  anchorite 
monks  keeping  guard  over  the  tomb  in  the  oratory  of  St.  John.  This 
chapel  seems  to  have  remained  of  secondary  importance  till  the  ninth 
century,  when  it  was  enlarged  and  became  the  principal  church  of  the 
monks.  Abbot  Desiderius  built  his  great  basilica  about  the  year  1066. 
Even  before  his  time  the  basilica  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  became  known  as 
that  of  St.  Benedict.  Since  then  it  has  ever  been  the  great  church  of 
Montecassino.  But  in  earlier  centuries  it  stood,  as  Petronax  found  it, 
small  and  isolated,  difficult  even  of  access,  approached  only  by  a  steep 
mountain  path.  Petronax  enlarged  it  and  erected  an  altar,  dedicated  to 
St.  Benedict,  over  the  tomb,  while  the  principal  altar  retained  its  primitive 
dedication. 

We  may  add  that  Petronax  seems  to  have  opened  the  tomb,  and  to  have 
taken  from  it  an  arm  of  St.  Benedict,  with  which  he  endowed  his  native 
city  of  Brescia.  In  return,  the  Brescians  gave  him  an  arm  of  the  martyr 
St.  Faustinus,  which  Petronax  placed  on  an  altar  in  the  apse  of  his  enlarged 
basilica  of  St.  Martin.  He  himself  and  his  three  successors  were  buried  in 
the  portico  of  this  church.  During  the  recent  excavations,  in  fact,  four 
skeletons  were  found  buried  in  this  sacred  place. 

In  729-730  St.  Martin’s  basilica  had  the  honour  of  having  as  its  sacristan 
our  own  St.  Willebald,  the  Anglo-Saxon  monk  who  was  destined  to  be  the 
apostle  of  Bavaria.  Here,  too,  St.  Boniface  worshipped  when  he  came  to 
venerate  his  holy  father  and  to  learn  monastic  life  and  customs  at  the  very 
fountain-head.  Royal  princes,  too,  like  Ratchis,  King  of  the  Lombards, 
and  Carloman,  brother  of  Pepin  King  of  the  Franks,  came  at  this  time  to 
Montecassino  to  put  on  the  habit  of  St.  Benedict.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  wonderful 
time  of  monastic  revival.  Nor  were  the  nuns  lacking ;  the  wife  and  sister 
of  the  Lombard  king  rebuilt  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Scholastica 
at  Piumarola  and  there  embraced  religious  life. 

But  to  return  to  the  basilica  of  St.  Martin.  Dorn  Morin  believes  that 
its  west  end  or  facade,  as  restored  by  Petronax,  is  to  be  found  in  that  very 
wall,  in  later  years  all  but  destroyed,  which  separates  what  is  now  known 
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as  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Monks  from  the  so-called  cell  of  St.  Benedict. 
One  of  its  windows  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  former  of  these  two  chapels. 
Another,  much  larger  and  rectangular,  has  been  discovered  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  basilica,  and  Dom  Morin  thinks  that  this  wall,  and  the  window 
it  encloses,  are  probably  remnants  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  itself. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  discoveries  of  this  learned  Benedictine 
are  of  extraordinary  interest  and  merit  the  serious  attention  of  archaeo¬ 
logists. 

But  where,  it  will  be  asked,  does  he  place  the  site  of  the  real  tower  of 
St.  Benedict  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  few  yards  away  from  the 
traditional  one. 

On  passing  through  the  androne  the  visitor,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
arrives  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase  which  leads  to  the  cortile  or  central 
cloister  of  the  abbey.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  on  his  right,  he  sees  the 
grille  which  protects  the  miraculous  rock,  already  described.  The  rock 
serves  as  the  predella  of  the  altar,  above  which  is  the  niche  containing  the 
statue  of  St.  Benedict.  To  the  right  of  this  niche,  between  the  rock  and 
the  androne ,  the  excavators  under  Dom  Quandel  made  one  of  their  most 
important  discoveries.  They  found  the  original  entrance  to  the  primitive 
monastery  of  St.  Benedict,  the  jamb  of  the  door  and  the  staircase  leading 
into  the  interior.  One  of  these  stairs  is  original.  Dom  Morin  believes 
that  here  stood  the  tower  of  St.  Benedict.  The  ancient  wall  in  which 
the  niche  is  placed  would  be,  therefore,  the  western  side  of  the  tower. 
The  window  from  which  he  threw  the  flask  of  oil  would  have  been  higher 
up  in  this  very  wall. 

Previous  to  the  excavations,  this  site  was  occupied  by  a  chapel  called 
/  dormienti ,  because  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  dormitory  of  the 
disciples  of  the  saint.  It  contained  statues  of  two  sleeping  monks,  and  was 
roofed  by  a  vault  of  rubble  which  still  remains.  Dom  Morin  believes  that 
we  have  here  all  that  remains  of  the  tower  of  St.  Benedict. 

To  the  objection  that  this  identification  would  make  the  tower  too 
small,  for  the  interior  measures  would  not  have  been  more  than  4  metres 
by  3I,  he  replies  that  St.  Gregory  already  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  not 
spacious,  since  it  could  only  serve  as  a  lodging  for  a  single  person  in  each 
of  its  stories.  Peter  the  Deacon  calls  it  Beati  Patris  Aedicula ,  “  the  little 
dwelling-place  of  the  blessed  father.” 

This,  too,  would  account  for  the  fact  that  it  never  became  an  important 
sanctuary.  Petronax  contented  himself  with  placing  in  it  a  portable  altar 
(altare  biariczo)  and  ordering  that  on  St.  Benedict’s  feast-day  the  Office 
should  be  sung  there  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

At  present  this  portion  of  the  Torretta  serves  as  the  approach  to  the 
modern  chapel  of  St.  Joseph. 
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Such,  briefly  stated,  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  learned  Bene¬ 
dictine  with  regard  to  the  ancient  topography  of  Montecassino. 

I  scarcely  dare  touch  on  the  far  more  thorny  question  as  to  whether  the 
body  of  St.  Benedict  still  rests  in  his  tomb  at  Montecassino,  or  whether  it 
was  carried  off  by  Frankish  robbers  in  the  seventh  century,  while  the 
monastery  stood  desolate  and  in  ruins  after  the  Lombard  invasion.  But 
for  my  own  part,  I  must  admit  that  I  both  hope  and  believe  that  the  bodies 
of  our  holy  father  and  his  sister  still  rest  in  that  sacred  tomb  which  he 
himself  prepared.  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  of  these  holy  relics  may  have 
been  translated  to  France,  and  that  they  are  now  enshrined  at  Fleury-sur- 
Loire.  .  It  is  not  unknown  to  history  that  a  few  relics  should  be  magnified 
by  their  possessors  into  a  complete  body.  Rome,  Genoa,  and  Amiens  all 
claimed  to  possess  the  complete  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  until  Cardinal 
Wiseman  proved  that  each  had  only  a  third  part  of  a  head,  and  that  these 
three  parts  fitted  perfectly  together. 

The  latest  opening  of  the  tomb  took  place  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
under  the  Abbot  Angelo  della  Noce,  who  found,  apparently,  the  greater 
part  of  the  two  holy  bodies  still  remaining  there.  And  indeed  it  is  difficult 
to  see,  if  the  sacred  bodies  had  been  removed  to  France  in  the  seventh 
century,  how  Petronax,  or  his  successor  Optatus,  in  the  eighth  century 
could  have  given  an  arm  of  St.  Benedict  to  Brescia.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  does  appear  that,  at  one  period,  the  monks  of  Montecassino  themselves 
were  inclined  to  accept  the  French  story,  and  to  comfort  themselves  for 
their  loss  with  the  reflection  that,  even  if  they  had  been  deprived  of  the 
bones  of  their  blessed  father,  his  dust,  at  least,  remained  to  them. 

A doremus  ubi  steterunt  pedes  ejus  were  the  significant  words  of  Mabillon, 
as  he  visited  the  sepulchre  of  his  father,  but  those  words  of  the  great  French 
monk  were  far  from  being  welcome  to  his  hosts.  For  at  Montecassino  it 
is  high  treason,  nowadays  at  any  rate,  to  doubt  that  St.  Benedict  still  rests 
in  his  own  sepulchre.  But  we  must  pass  on  to  visit  that  sepulchre,  and  to 
describe  the  magnificent  decorations  with  which  it  has  recently  been  enriched. 
And  even  if  the  reader  should  be  a  stalwart  defender  of  the  Fleury  tradition, 

he  will  not  fail  to  venerate  this  sacred  spot,  so  dear  to  every  Benedictine 
heart. 


IV 

In  May  1913  (from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth)  there  took  place  at  Monte¬ 
cassino  a  magnificent  celebration  in  which  the  new  decorations  of  the  crypt 
or  soccorpo  which  enshrines  the  tombs  of  St.  Benedict  and  his  sister,  were 
inaugurated  with  fitting  solemnity.  Almost  all  the  Benedictine  Abbots 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  were  gathered  there  to  do  honour  to  their 
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holy  father,  and  with  them  a  great  host  of  prelates,  among  whom  were 
to  be  found  the  Archbishops  of  Beneventum,  Bucharest,  Florence,  and 
Genoa. 

The  Pontifical  Mass  of  the  opening  day  was  preceded  by  a  procession 
through  the  cloisters,  in  which  holy  relics  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scholastica 
were  carried  by  the  Abbot  Presidents  of  the  Congregations  of  Montecassino, 
England,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Beuron,  and  St.  Joseph  of  Austria.  On  the 
following  day  a  solemn  Mass  of  requiem  was  sung  for  deceased  benefactors, 
and  on  May  7  for  the  deceased  monks  of  the  abbey,  while  in  the  afternoon 
of  May  5  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasparri,  who  represented  the  Holy 
Father,  Pius  X,  at  these  solemnities,  was  solemnly  received  by  the  community 
and  the  assembled  prelates  at  the  great  doors  of  the  abbey. 

An  hour  later  the  vigil  of  the  consecration  of  the  restored  crypt  and  of 
its  altars  was  inaugurated  by  the  celebration  of  the  office  of  Many  Martyrs, 
sung  by  the  Cardinal  and  the  whole  assembly.  In  their  midst  was  placed 
a  beautiful  shrine  containing  the  relics  which  were  destined  for  the  altars, 
of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scholastica,  and  those  of  St.  Maurus  and  of  St.  Placid. 

On  the  following  day  the  magnificent  ceremony  of  the  consecration 
took  place.  It  was  a  spectacle  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  witnessed  it.  The  splendid  mosaics  of  the  illuminated  crypt  shone 
forth  in  all  their  golden  lustre  as  the  great  liturgical  rite  unrolled  itself 
with  magnificent  harmony,  accompanied  by  the  virile  melodies  of  the 
Gregorian  chant,  sung  by  the  Scbola  Cantorum ,  conducted  by  a  monk  of 
Maredsous. 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  solemnities  Montecassino  was  invaded  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  the  countryside.  Long  before  dawn  their 
distant  hymns  were  to  be  heard  as  they  ascended  the  steep  mountain  paths, 
towards  the  abbey.  Soon  the  great  courts  and  cloisters,  the  church  and  the 
crypt  itself,  were  crowded  by  these  peasant  pilgrims,  clad  in  their  picturesque 
and  varied  costumes. 

The  day  was  radiant  and  glorious  in  sunshine. 

It  was  amidst  these  devout  crowds  that  the  procession  of  over  seventy 
mitred  prelates,  preceding  the  Cardinal  celebrant,  passed  on  its  way  to  the 
celebration  of  the  final  Mass  of  thanksgiving.  Scarcely  even  in  Rome  could 
so  magnificent  a  spectacle  be  seen,  and  nowhere  perhaps  one  so  picturesque 
in  its  surroundings.  It  closed  with  a  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
When  the  long  lines  of  prelates  passing  across  Bramante’s  great  cortile  reached 
the  Loggia  del  Paradiso,  which  overlooks  the  lovely  plain  of  the  Camfagna 
Felice  stretching  towards  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  and  the  mortars  burst  forth 
with  deafening  noise  to  acclaim  the  passage  of  the  King  of  Heaven,  the 
spectacle  was  one  of  indescribable  beauty,  and  the  kneeling  pilgrims  must 
have  felt  indeed  rewarded  for  their  toil. 
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Above  all,  it  was  a  day  of  triumph,  for  Montecassino,  for  the  abbey,  for 
the  community. 

Succisa  virescit ,  that  device  so  significant  of  the  Benedictine  family,  so 
dear  to  the  great  Abbot  Tosti,  surely  was  never  before  so  strikingly  exemplified 
as  at  these  triumphant  celebrations  at  Montecassino.  Though  cut  down, 
it  sprouts  again  and  lives  with  renewed  beauty  and  renewed  life.  Monte¬ 
cassino,  condemned  to  death  by  a  godless  Government,  robbed  and  pillaged 
of  all  its  possessions,  threatened  with  extinction,  saved  only  by  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  English  statesmen,  bursts  forth  into  new  life  and  new  glory.  Kings 
and  nobles,  cardinals  and  prelates,  from  far-off  lands  vie  with  each  other 
in  enriching  its  holy  places  with  new  splendours  ;  pilgrims  from  every  part 
of  the  globe  hasten  thither  to  kneel  on  the  holy  mount  of  Benedict  and  to 
adore  where  his  feet  have  trod.  “  This  is  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  it  is  mar¬ 
vellous  in  our  eyes.” 

And  now  that  the  flow  of  pilgrims  has  departed,  let  us  descend  into  the 
sanctuary  that  has  been  consecrated  with  so  much  pomp,  to  examine  the 
decorations  on  which  for  more  than  twelve  years  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
Beuron  have  been  engaged.  I  remember  the  crypt  long  before  the 
present  grandiose  scheme  was  projected  by  Abbot  Boniface  Krug.  The 
walls  and  vault  were  then  covered  with  Cinque  cento  frescoes  by  Marco  da 
Siena,  and  on  the  vaulting  there  were  admirable  decorations  in  stucco. 
Over  the  altar  of  the  saints  hung  a  very  striking  picture  of  St.  Benedict 
by  Mazzaroppi,  which  according  to  the  tradition  of  Montecassino  was 
painted  after  a  vision  accorded  to  the  artist  by  the  saint.  The  choir  was 
fitted  with  very  beautiful  stall  work  of  the  same  epoch,  admirably  sculptured. 
All  this  has  disappeared,  and  I  frankly  own  that  I  recall  it  with  a  pang  of 
regret.  It  is  true  that  with  the  lapse  of  centuries  and  the  indiscreet  depre¬ 
dations  of  pilgrims  and  tourists,  these  beautiful  decorations  had  become 
sadly  degraded.  The  walls,  for  instance,  were  covered  with  graffiti  scribbled 
in  pencil  by  these  visitors,  the  frescoes  were  decayed,  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  sanctuary  was  sadly  neglected. 

Abbot  Krug,  a  German  by  birth  and  sympathy,  determined  to  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  and  entrust  the  new  decoration  of  the  crypt 
to  the  Beuron  School  of  Art,  which  had  already  adorned  with  admirable 
paintings  the  sanctuary  of  the  T orretta  or  Tower  of  St.  Benedict. 

The  work  was  entrusted  to  Dom  Desiderius  Linz,  the  venerable  founder 
of  the  Beuron  School,  who  was  undoubtedly  an  artist  of  real  genius,  however 
much  some  may  be  disposed  to  criticise  his  theories  or  to  deplore  his  predi¬ 
lection  for  Egyptian  forms  of  art.  The  work  was  conceived  and  carried 
out  on  a  most  magnificent  scale.  The  very  considerable  funds  needed  for 
its  accomplishment  were  collected  by  the  indefatigable  Abbot  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  All  the  Benedictine  monasteries  contributed  according 
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to  their  means,  and.  almost  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  came  forward  with 
rich  gifts. 

Nothing  more  striking  can  be  imagined  than  the  transition  from  the 
great  basilica  above,  in  all  its  Renascence  magnificence,  to  the  dim  sanctuary 
below,  from  the  riot  of  coloured  marbles,  sei-cento  angels,  realistic  paintings, 
naked  cherubs,  over-elaborate  decoration  of  every  kind,  to  the  extraordinary 
and  Egyptian  severity  of  the  crypt  beneath.  The  contrast  takes  one’s 
breath  away.  The  daring  of  the  whole  conception  almost  shocks  one. 
You  ask  yourself,  What  would  the  monks  who  built  this  magnificent  church 
on  the  hill-top  think  and  say  if  they  could  visit  this  work  of  their  successors  ? 
Would  they  declare  that  a  new  invasion  of  Barbarians  from  the  north  had 
poured  down  into  these  fertile  plains  of  Southern  Italy,  like  Totila  in  the 
days  of  St.  Benedict,  to  ravage  and  destroy  the  art  and  civilisation  which 
they  could  not  understand  ?  I  fear  they  would,  though  surely  even  they 
would  be  impressed  after  a  time  with  the  extraordinary  solemnity  of  this 
“  Barbarian  ”  work. 

It  certainly  does  impress  the  visitor,  however  much  he  may  dislike  some 
of  its  details ;  and  I  confess  that  for  one  I  can  never  get  myself  to  admire 
the  hierarchic  statues  of  the  twin  saints  which  sit  in  immovable  majesty 
above  the  principal  altar. 

Their  faces  are  carved  in  ivory  and  their  habits  wrought  in  cedar-wood 
stained  to  a  deep  brown.  Eyebrows  of  ebony,  shade  pupils  of  clearest 
amber  set  in  eyeballs  of  mother-of-pearl.  The  flowing  beard  of  the  patriarch 
is  of  silver,  as  is  the  wimple  of  his  sister.  Their  hands  are  carved  in  ivory 
like  their  faces,  and  behind  their  heads  are  golden  aureoles  inset  with  precious 
stones.  The  workmanship  and  the  materials  are  alike  magnificent,  but  I 
fear  that  at  least  to  most  Italians  the  general  effect  is  repulsive  rather  than 
devotional. 

You  descend  to  the  crypt  by  staircases  to  the  left  and  right  of  the 
sanctuary,  approached  through  bronze  doors  of  lattice-work  design.  These 
staircases  form  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  shrine.  They  are  ceiled  with 
blue  mosaic  studded  with  golden  stars.  On  the  walls  a  long  procession 
carved  in  grey  granite  accompany  us  as  we  descend.  In  the  right  stairway 
these  figures  are  hooded  monks  bearing  lighted  lamps,  and  in  the  left  they 
are  nuns  bearing  lilies.  At  the  foot  of  the  flight  an  angel  seems  to  beckon 
us  towards  the  sanctuary. 

I  confess  that  I  was  immensely  impressed  by  these  processional  stair¬ 
ways,  which  were  carved,  like  all  the  sculpture  in  the  crypt,  by  a  young 
monk  of  genius,  Dom  Adelbert  Gresnicht  of  Maredsous,  for  the  idea 
appeared  to  me  original  and  beautiful.  But  a  few  years  later  when  visiting 
the  great  Temple  of  Horus  at  Edfu  in  Upper  Egypt,  I  found  similar  stair¬ 
ways  leading  from  the  temple  to  the  roof  with  processions  of  priests  ascending 
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and  descending  bearing  banners  and  shrines  with  the  sacred  images.  So  I 
found  that  these  stairways  with  their  reliefs  had  also  their  origin  in  Egypt. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  can  forget  what  has  gone  and  look  upon  the  crypt 
as  a  new  work,  inspired  as  it  certainly  is  by  the  most  exalted  piety,  we  cannot 
but.be  impressed  with  its  enormous  solemnity.  My  last  visit  to  Monte- 
cassino  was  in  19*9’  when  I  was  returning  from  the  army  in  Egypt,  where 
I  had  spent  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  war.  It  was  Holy  Week,  and 
memorable  as  this  week  at  Montecassino  always  must  be.  Round  the  tomb 
of  St.  Benedict  had  gathered  many  princes,  our  own  Cardinal  Gasquet  at  their 
head.  The  great  Roman  families,  Colonna,  Orsini,  Massino,  Chigi,  Buon- 
compagni,  and  others,  had  sent  their  chiefs  to  spend  these  holy  days  in  retreat 
and  to  take  part  in  the  great  mysteries  of  our  redemption,  celebrated  here 
as  surely  nowhere  else.  I  used  to  spend  hours  in  the  crypt,  and  little 
by  little  the  awful  beauty  of  the  place  grew  on  me,  and  I  began  to 
realise  that  here  indeed  was  a  chef  d’ oeuvre  of  Christian  art  which  can  have 
but  few  parallels  in  modern  times. 

The  large  choir  has  a  row  of  stalls,  or  rather  benches,  hewn  out  of  blocks 
of  red  granite  from  Aberdeen.  Above  these  on  either  side,  carved  in  relief 
in  grey  granite,  with  a  background  of  pale  blue,  is  a  truly  marvellous  pro¬ 
cession  of  Benedictine  saints.  Popes,  bishops,  apostles  of  the  nations,  monks 
grouped  round  their  patriarch,  hermits,  nuns,  like  Gertrude  and  Mechtilde, 
singing. God  s  praises  to  the  music  of  a  harp  played  by  a  great  angel,  queens 
and  princesses,  martyrs  and  confessors,  aged  men  and  young  boys,  all  are 
grouped  in  these  marble  friezes  with  an  astounding  beauty  of  form  that  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

The  plan  of  the  crypt  forms  a  sanctuary  flanked  by  the  two  stairways  of 
approach. 

.  Across  the  wide  transepts,  opposite  the  sanctuary,  lies  the  choir,  and  to 
light  and  left  of  the  choir,  approached  through  arches  from  the  transepts, 
are  chapels  dedicated  respectively  to  St.  Placid  and  St.  Maurus,  the  first 
disciples  of  the  patriarch. 

This  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  guidebook,  and  it  is  impossible  here  to 
describe  at  length  all  the  details  of  the  decoration.  But  my  illustrations 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  it  than  any  words  of  mine  could  do. 

,  . whole  lighting  of  the  crypt  comes  from  a  vast,  frameless  window  set 

behind  the  Abbot’s  throne,  in  the  further  wall  of  the  choir.  This  window 
casts  a  solemn  light  on  the  great  altar  which  faces  it,  and  on  the  seated 
figures  of  the  saints  above  it,  and  it  is  dimly  reflected  in  the  floor  of  polished 
granite.  But  to  see  the.  crypt  in  all  its  splendour  you  need  to  see  it 
illuminated  by  the  electric  lights,  in  whose  radiance  the  golden  mosaics 
that  cover  the  vault  and  the  greater  part  of  the  walls  shine  forth  with 
incomparable  splendour. 
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From  the  centre  of  the  vault  four  great  archangels  spring,  forming  a 
cross,  while  lower  down  on  the  gospel  side  are  three  figures  emblematical 
of  the  Benedictine  vocation,  in  the  centre  Moses  bearing  Lex  Dei  in  his 
hands,  and  on  either  side  David  with  the  harp  of  praise  and  Aaron  kneeling 
before  an  altar,  as  a  type  of  the  liturgical  life.  Opposite  these  on  the 
epistle  side  are  four  figures  symbolising  the  Benedictine  vows,  Stability, 
Obedience,  Poverty,  and  Chastity.  The  same  four  vows  are  worked  in 
mosaic  on  the  floor  before  the  high  altar  of  the  crypt  with  the  text  Attendite 
ad  petram  unde  excisi  estis  (“  Look  unto  the  Rock  whence  ye  are  hewn  ”). 

Behind  the  Abbot’s  granite  throne,  in  the  centre  of  the  western  wall 
of  the  choir,  are  bas-reliefs  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Martin,  while 
above  them,  placed  between  two  cypress-trees,  is  an  angel  in  mosaic  bearing 
the  inscription  Fiat  Pax  in  V irtute  tua.  Two  couchant  lions  complete 
the  picture ;  they,  as  well  as  the  cypress-trees,  are  emblematical  of 
Montecassino. 

Turning  to  the  sanctuary,  we  note  that  the  great  circular  arch  from  which 
it  opens  is  inscribed  in  mosaic  with  the  text.  Corpora  ipsorum  in  pace  sepulta 
sunt ,  et  nomen  eorum  vivit  in  generationem  et  generationem.  The  barrel 
vault  bears  in  mosaic  a  Majesty,  from  which  spreads  out  in  every  direction 
the  branches  of  the  Benedictine  tree,  symbolising  the  diffusion  of  the 
monastic  rule  through  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

The  walls  on  either  side  are  lined  with  dark  red  porphyry,  and  in  them 
are  two  niches,  facing  one  another,  bearing  bronze  recumbent  figures  of  the 
patriarch  and  his  sister,  watched  over  by  angels.  Eight  lamps  of  dull  bronze, 
relieved  with  blue  enamel,  hang  on  either  side.  Over  the  altar,  composed 
of  grey  and  red  granite  with  a  central  panel  in  bronze,  figuring  the  entrance 
to  the  tomb,  guarded  by  two  angels ;  in  a  vast,  deep-set  circle,  sit  the  two 
great  figures,  more  than  life-size,  of  St.  Benedict  and  his  sister.  These  I 
have  already  tried  to  describe.  Between  them  stands  an  angel,  and  above 
their  heads  is  poised  a  silver  dove. 

The  rail  which  encloses  this  sanctuary  is  very  magnificent.  It  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  the  outstretched  hands  of  bronze  angels.  The  wall  in  which 
the  sanctuary  arch  is  pierced  bears  bas-reliefs  below  showing  Pope  B. 
Urban  V  and  other  Pontiffs  and  kings  making  their  offerings  to  the  shrine ; 
while  above  in  mosaic  are  represented  two  Popes  and  two  Abbots.  The 
Popes  are  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  X,  who  contributed  generously  to  this  work 
of  decoration,  while  the  Abbots  who  are  kneeling  at  the  side  of  a  great 
angel,  bearing  the  inscription  Beati  qui  aedijicaverunt  te,  are  the  Abbots 
of  Montecassino  to  whose  zeal  this  work  is  due.  Abbot  Krug  indeed 
deserves  to  be  commemorated  here.  At  an  age  when  most  men  think  of 
rest,  he  travelled  over  half  the  world  begging  the  alms  of  the  faithful  in  the 
name  of  St.  Benedict.  He  spent  no  less  than  eleven  months  in  the  United 
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States  collecting  for  it.  And  as  the  completed  work  bears  ample  witness, 
his  labours  were  crowned  with  complete  success. 

In  the  span  of  the  arches  dividing  the  transepts  from  the  choir  are 
mosaic  panels  containing  the  coats-of-arms  of  the  principal  benefactors. 
Two  Popes,  six  sovereigns,  seven  cardinals,  fourteen  prelates,  fifty- two 
Benedictine  abbeys,  and  countless  other  benefactors  are  here  commemorated 
by  the  grateful  monks. 

Cardinal  Capecektro,  the  famous  Oratorian,  Archbishop  of  Capua,  in 
his  panegyric,  of  Abbot  Krug  in  1910,  says  that  he  proposed  to  “  honour 
St.  Benedict  in  Montecassino  with  a  monument  which  should  be  a  worthy 
rival  of  all  the  most  beautiful  and  celebrated  monuments  in  Christendom, 
and  which  should  endow  this  age  of  ours  with  a  new  manifestation  of  Catholic 
thought  in  religious  art.”  But  the  zealous  labours  of  the  Abbot  could  not 
have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  so  lofty  a  design  without  the  genius  of  the 
Benedictine  artist  to  whose  inspiration  the  whole  work  is  due. 

Dom  Desiderius  Lenz,  known  in  the  world  as  Peter,  was  born  at  Haiger- 
l°ch  in  .Germany  in  1832.  He  studied  art  at  Munich  and  at  Rome,  and 
then  retired  into  the  solitudes  of  Schlanders  in  the  Tyrol,  there  to  meditate 
deeply  on  what  he  had  learnt,  and  to  form  some  definite  and  coherent  theory 
of  art  which  should  become  the  guide  of  his  life-work.  For  this  man  had 
the  soul  of  a  philosopher.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  painting  mere  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  world  he  saw  around  him  ;  he  wanted  to  reach  the  very  soul 
of  things  and  to  evolve  a  theory  of  art  which  should  bear  the  impress  of 
the  divine  plan  and.be  almost  as  sacred  and  as  immutable  as  the  law  of  God. 
He  found  his  chief  ideals  in  the  art  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  he  had  studied 
with  passionate  enthusiasm  at  Rome,  and  in  that  of  ancient  Greece  as 
represented  specially  in  the  fragments  from  Aegina  preserved  at  Munich. 
Not  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  Italian  primitive 
painters— far  from  it;  the  influence  of  Fra  Angelico  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  his  works.  But  in  the  ancient  art  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece  he 
thought  he  had  discovered  the  immutable  laws  of  beauty,  forgotten  by  a 
decadent  world.  °  J 

How  far  he  was  right,  posterity  may  judge  better  than  we  can  ;  but 
at  any  rate  he  founded  a  school  of  enthusiastic  disciples,  imbued  them  with 
his  teaching,  inspired  them  with  his  spirit,  and  the  full  efflorescence  of 
that  spirit  is  to  be  studied  nowhere  so  completely  as  in  the  two  great  works 
with  which  he  and  his  school  have  endowed  for  ever  the  fountain-head  or 
Western  monasticism. 

In  the  art  of  the  remote  past  he  thought  he  discovered  a  certain  stability 
of  forms  .;  in  it  he  found,  certain  typical  permanent  elements,  immutable 
characteristics,  which  were  in  complete  contrast  to  the  uncertainty,  variability 
the  individual  caprices  of  modern  art.  He  reduced  the  infinite  variety  of 
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human  forms  to  an  ascertainable  number  of  types,  arranged  in  a  canon, 
and  thus  sought  to  succeed  in  simplifying,  if  not  in  numbering  the  innumer¬ 
able  forms,  the  infinite  aspects  of  nature. 

After  he  became  a  monk,  the  life  of  prayer,  peace,  and  regular  discipline 
of  the  cloister,  the  calm  and  suave  melodies  of  the  Gregorian  chant,  all  tended 
to  confirm  his  idealism  and  to  reinforce  his  artistic  theories.  Doubtless 
there  are  exaggerations  in  his  art,  doubtless  he  never  reached  completely 
the  ideals  at  which  he  aimed  ;  perhaps  his  devotion  to  his  theories  led  him 
to  rigidities  which  are  a  shock  to  modern  taste  ;  yet  I  think  those  critics 
are  the  wisest  who  find  in  his  art  those  ideals  of  serenity,  peace,  and  stability 
which  are  the  essential  elements  of  the  Benedictine  life.  I  well  remember, 
during  my  visits  to  Montecassino,  the  venerable  figure  of  the  monk-artist, 
with  his  long  grey  beard,  his  piercing  eyes,  his  kind  and  fatherly  smile.  He 
never  became  a  priest,  but  remained  a  sub-deacon  all  his  life.  His  art  was 
his  apostolate,  and  who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  an  enduring  one  ? 

As  we  leave  the  tomb  of  St.  Benedict,  we  may  surely  echo  the  words 
that  our  own  Newman  wrote  when  he  visited  Montecassino  after  his  con¬ 
version,  on  September  6,  1847.  I  have  often  read  them  in  the  Visitors’ 
Book  preserved  in  the  Archivium. 

O  Sancti  Montis  C  as  sinensis  unde  A  nglia  nostra  olim  saluberrimos  Catholic  ae 
doctrinae  rivos  hausit ,  orate  fro  nobis  jam.  ex  haeresi  in  fristinum  vigorem 
exfergiscentibus. 

(“  O  Saints  of  Montecassino,  whence  our  England  drank  in  of  old  the 
most  healthful  streams  of  Catholic  teaching,  pray  for  us  who  are  now 
awaking  from  the  sleep  of  heresy  to  the  strength  that  once  was  ours.”) 
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Sull’  alto  Canneto 
Con  canti  giulivi 
Saliamo  festivi 
Con  gioia  nel  cor. 

Ewiva  Maria 
Nell’  ermo  Canneto, 

Un  populo  lieto 
Ewiva  grido. 

E’  lunga  la  via, 

E’  l’erta  affannosa, 

Ma  in  alto  la  Rosa 
Ci  attende  del  ciel. 

Ewiva  ecc. 

The  Hymn  of  Canneto. 

IN  August  1894  the  writer  had  the  happiness  to  be  staying  at  the- 
world-famed  Abbey  of  Montecassino.  One  morning  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  band  of  pilgrims,  whose  songs  echoed  sweetly  in 
the  distance  as  they  climbed  the  mountain-side  which  leads  to  the 
great  monastery  that  enshrines  the  sacred  tomb  of  the  Patriarch  of  Monks. 
On  making  enquiries,  he  was  told  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  visit  a 
famous  shrine  of  Our  Lady,  high  up  in  the  mountains,  called  the  Madonna 
di  Canneto.  The  extraordinary  faith  and  devotion  of  these  pilgrims,  their- 
picturesque  and  varied  costumes,  and  the  wonders  he  heard  recounted  of 
the  shrine  they  were  about  to  visit,  determined  him  to  follow  them,  and 
to  take  part  in  the  great  demonstration  of  devotion  that  is  offered  to  Mary 
amid  the  wild  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi — a  devotion  wonderfully  combining 
things  old  and  new,  the  extreme  of  legendary  marvel,  with  the  solid  fruit 
of  practical  and  enduring  piety  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  those  brought  up 
beneath  its  influence. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  20th  of  August,  that  we  reached 
Sette  Frati,1  the  village  from  which  one  makes  the  ascent  to  Canneto. 

1  Sette  Frati  is  about  two  hours’  drive  from  Atina,  which  is  connected  by  a  diligence  with 
Cassino,  a  station  on  the  line  from  Rome  to  Naples.  It  is  thus  not  difficult  to  visit  Canneto 
if  one  does  not  mind  roughing  it  a  little. 
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Picturesquely  situated  on  the  steep  crest  of  a  hill,  with  its  crumbling  fortress 
and  ancient  church  (which  boasts  of  relics  of  the  seven  holy  sons  of  St. 
F elicitas,  and  from  them  takes  its  name),  this  little  town  of  some  three 
thousand  souls  deserves  to  be  famous  in  Christendom  for  its  extraordinary 
devotion  to  Mary.  We  were  received  most  warmly  by  the  arciprete,  a 
dear  old  man  of  eighty  years,  with  a  beautiful  face  recalling  a  little  that’  of 
Cardinal  Newman,  and  still  possessed  of  wonderful  strength  and  activity. 

At  our  request  he  told  us  that  evening  the  legend  of  Our  Lady  of 
Canneto,  which  I  will  give  just  as  he  gave  it  to  us. 

One  morning,  then,  at  a  period  lost  in  antiquity  (the  legend  says  only 
twenty-three  years  after  our  Saviour’s  death),  a  lady  resplendent  in  super¬ 
natural  light  appeared  to  a  poor  shepherd-boy,  named  Silvano,  who  was 
tending  his  sheep  in  a  rugged  mountain-pass.  She  bade  him  go  at  once 
to  the  parish  priest  of  Sette  Frati,  and  announce  to  him  that  it  was  the 
will  of  the  Mother  of  God  that  a  church  should  be  built  in  her  honour 
on  that  very  spot,  where  all  who  came  to  worship  her  with  devout  and 
contrite  hearts,  yea,  even  the  robber  and  the  assassin,  should  find  pardon 
and  consolation,  and  healing  for  soul  and  body. 

“  But,”  answered  the  child,  “  I  cannot  leave  my  sheep  ;  I  must  take 
them  to  water  over  yonder.  If  they  are  left,  they  will  die  of  thirst,  for 
there  is  no  water  in  these  mountains.”  “  I  will  provide  for  that,”  replied 
the  apparition,  and  at  the  same  time  she  placed  two  fingers  on  the  rock 
before  which  she  was  standing.  Oh,  prodigy  !  The  rock  yielded  to  her 
touch,  and  from  the  apertures  thus  made  gushed  forth  a  clear  and  beautiful 
river,  as  may  be  seen  to  this  day.  It  is  called  the  River  Melfa. 

The  boy,  thunderstruck  at  this  miracle,  hastened  to  fulfil  the  celestial 
bidding.  When  he  reached  the  village,  however,  he  found  few  who  believed 
his  tale.  Those  who  did  so  followed  him  into  the  mountains.  On  their 
way  to  the  spot  they  saw  the  miraculous  river  already  leaping  down  the 
mountain-side,  and  the  sight,  while  it  confirmed  their  faith,  filled  them 
with  joy  and  admiration.  But  when  they  reached  its  source,  no  lady  was 
to  be  seen.  After  long  searching  they  found  a  wooden  statue  standing  on 
a  little  hill  (where  now  stands  the  church),  and  at  its  sight  the  shepherd-boy 
cried  out,  “  This  is  she  who  appeared  to  me !  ”  The  good  peasants  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees,  and  remained  for  long  hours  absorbed  in  acts  of 
adoration  and  thanksgiving.  They  forgot  the  flight  of  time,  their  homes, 
and  everything  else,  and  spent  the  night  in  such  acts  of  devotion  as  they 
knew.  All  this  happened  on  the  19th  of  August. 

The  next  morning  another  company  sallied  forth  from  the  village  in 
search  of  them,  found  the  same  prodigies,  and  likewise  forgot  to  return. 
The  next  day  more  went,  nor  did  their  anxious  friends  see  them  come  back 
at  nightfall.  So  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  all  the  villagers  who  were 
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left  went  forth  in  a  body  in  search  of  the  missing  ones.  They  said,.  “  P erhaps 
they  have  been  devoured  by  the  wolves  and  bears,”  animals  which  to  this 
day  haunt  these  mountains,  at  least  in  the  winter-time. 

Behold,  then,  the  whole  population  assembled  with  tears  of  joy  around 
the  miraculous  image  of  Mary.  After  exhausting  their  devotion,  they  at 
last  decided  to  transport  the  Madonna  to  their  village.  Lifting  her  up 
with  reverence  and  awe,  they  carried  her  up  the  mountain-pass,  until  they 
reached  a  high  point  about  half  a  mile  from  where  they  had  first  found 
her.  Here  the  image  became  heavier  than  lead,  and  they  could  no  longer 
carry  it.  They  then  begged  the  Madonna  to  give  them  a  sign  as  to  whether 
she  wished  to  remain  there,  or  to  go  back  to  her  original  place.  On  lifting 
her  again,  turned  towards  the  spot  from  which  they  had  come,  they  found 
her  light  as  before.  But  before  the  image  left  this  spot,  it  imprinted  the 
mark  of  its  head  on  the  rock  against  which  it  leant,  and  this  mark  is  still 
seen  and  venerated  as  the  Capo  della  Madonna. 

They  built  a  chapel  over  the  image,  which  in  course  of  time  grew  rich 
and  important,  and  to  the  service  of  which  a  monastery  of  Benedictines 
is  said  to  have  been  attached.1  Indeed  it  is  said  that  no  sanctuary  of 
Our  Blessed  Lady  is  so  ancient  as  this,  except  indeed  that  of  Mount  Carmel. 

After  the  venerable  archpriest  had  recounted  the  legend,  he  showed 
us  the  list  of  subscriptions,  offered  for  the  expenses  of  the  feast  this  year, 
by  the  people  of  Sette  Frati  and  the  neighbourhood  who  have  emigrated 
to  America.  Large  numbers  of  emigrants  leave  these  mountain  villages  to 
seek  a  living  in  America,  England,  or  France.  But  they  do  not  forget  their 
home  or  their  Madonna,  and  a  touching  proof  was  this  very  list,  with  its 
offerings  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty  francs  collected  by  the  poor  Italians 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  “  with  the  desire  that  the  festival  of  their 
Madonna  might  ever  be  celebrated  with  more  and  more  splendour,  and 
that  she  in  return  might  bless  them  and  protect  them  both  in  life  and  death.” 

Nor  indeed  does  their  Madonna  forget  them.  Suspended  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Canneto  I  found  a  touching  little  ex  voto  picture,  recording  the  miraculous 
cure  of  a  dying  child  at  New  York  in  1893.  The  parents,  natives  of  Sette 
Frati,  sent  it  in  gratitude  to  the  Madonna,  to  whose  intercession  they 
ascribed  the  grace. 

The  next  morning  we  started  to  ride  up  the  mountain-path  that  leads 
to  the  sanctuary.  Sette  Frati  was  in  full  festal  array,  preparations  for 
fireworks  and  illuminations  met  the  eye  on  all  sides,  the  large  piazza  and 
narrow,  tortuous  streets  were  crowded  with  peasants  in  holiday  attire.  The 
road  was  lined  with  carts,  and  on  the  mountain-side  were  numerous  encamp¬ 
ments  of  pilgrims.  Along  this  road  the  Madonna  had  been  borne  two  days 

1  Canneto  during  the  Middle  Ages  belonged  to  Montecassino,  and  its  Abbot  appointed  the 
chaplains.  This  lasted  until  the  Council  of  Trent,  when  it  was  attached  to  the  diocese  of  Sora. 
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before.  The  pious  ingenuity  of  the  people  had  arranged  a  long  series  of 
ceremonies  recalling  the  circumstances  of  the  miraculous  apparition. 

On  the  Eve  of  the  Assumption  the  image  of  the  Madonna  venerated  at 
Sette  Frati  (not  the  original  statue,  which  has  never  left  its  mountain 
shrine)  is  taken  from  the  niche  where  it  is  usually  preserved,  hidden  from 
public  gaze,  and  placed  on  a  pedestal  in  the  church.  It  is  clothed  in  festal 
robes  ;  and  the  next  day  the  people  assemble  in  church  and  recite  one 
thousand  Hail  Marys  in  honour  of  their  Queen. 

On  the  18th,  eve  of  the  apparition  of  Canneto,  it  is  carried  up  the 
mountains  to  the  sanctuary,  privately  and  without  ceremony.  It  remains 
there  till  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  when  it  is  borne  back  again  to  Sette 
Frati  in  the  manner  we  are  about  to  describe. 

If  you  ask  the  peasants  why  the  miraculous  statue  of  Canneto  does  not 
receive  this  public  homage  instead  of  the  other,  they  will  answer,  “  The 
Madonna  up  there  never  moves.  She  is  too  old ;  and  then  she  has  worked 
so  many  miracles  !  She  needs  repose  !  ” 

On  our  way  we  visited  the  church  of  St.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  one  of  the 
halting-places  in  the  procession,  which  is  situated  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  outside  the  village.  The  facade,  which  is  turned  towards  Sette  Frati, 
is  frescoed  with  a  curious  representation  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  is 
protected  by  a  charming  loggia  or  outer  porch  consisting  of  three  round 
arches  under  a  pent-house  roof.  It  is  approached  by  a  fine  flight  of  steps, 
flanked  with  balustrades,  and  has  a  peculiarly  Oriental  and  most  picturesque 
appearance. 

It  was  filled  with  contadini,  singing  on  their  knees  the  usual  pilgrim 
hymn.  This  consists  of  some  beautiful  verses  in  honour  of  Our  Lady, 
written  by  St.  Alphonsus,  to  which  the  constant  refrain  is  : 

Evviva  Maria  !  Maria  Evviva  ! 

Evviva  Maria  !  e  Chi  la  creo  ! 

This  chant,  which  is  wedded  to  a  peculiarly  beautiful  though  simple 
melody,  is  sung  in  harmony  by  the  men  and  women,  and  it  resounds  through 
these  mountains  literally  without  interruption,  night  and  day,  during  the 
Feast  of  the  Madonna.  If  one  band  of  pilgrims  is  weary,  there  is  always 
another  to  take  it  up.  The  head  of  the  band  usually  has  a  book  from  which 
he  chants  the  verses,  while  the  rest  join  in  the  refrain. 

We  mounted  slowly  the  precipitous  paths,  constantly  overtaken  by 
fresh  companies  of  pilgrims  who  would  kiss  our  hands  and  salute  us  with 
their  beautiful  greeting,  u  Praised  be  Jesus  and  Mary  ”  ;  to  which  the  reply 
is,  “  Now  and  for  ever  !  ”  Ever  mounting  higher  and  higher,  at  last  we 
crossed  a  ridge  which  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  ravine  through  which  the 
Melfa  pours  its  icy  waters.  A  splendid  view  it  is.  Imagine  steep  mountains 
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almost  perpendicular,  on  their  summits  bare  and  arid,  but  lower  down  covered 
with  rich  vegetation,  shutting  in  on  either  side  the  ravine  through  which 
the  river  dashes  and  flings  itself  headlong  in  foaming  cataracts.  The 
general  aspect  reminded  one  of  some  mountain  gully  in  Scotland,  or  again 
of  the  ravine  of  Subiaco.  Far  above  our  heads  the  Meta,  one  of  the  most 
lofty  summits  of  the  Apennines,  towered  its  gigantic  head. 

We  began  now  to  descend,  and  at  last  reached  the  spot  called  the  Capo 
della  Madonna  ;  a  few  hundred  yards  more  and  the  valley  of  Canneto  burst 
on  our  enchanted  view.  How  to  describe  it  ?  A  wild  mountain-gorge, 
hemmed  in  by  lofty  and  precipitous  peaks,  their  lower  slopes  thickly  wooded 
with  beech-trees.  On  the  one  side  the  mountains  descend  almost  per¬ 
pendicularly  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  on  the  other  they  afford  space  for 
^  narrow  valley,  itself  formed  of  miniature  mountains  and  vales,  and  strewn 
all  over  with  huge  masses  of  rock,  fallen  from  the  peaks  above.  Some  of 
these  rocks  rise  to.  a  height  of  fifty  feet,  and  are  of  corresponding  magnitude. 
At  the  head  of  this  gorge,  elevated  above  the  rocks,  rises  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Madonna.  Beyond  it  the  ground  descends  again,  and  widens  out  at 
last  into  a  flat,  oval-shaped  meadow  covered  with  grass.  In  the  midst  of 
this  meadow  meanders  slowly  and  peacefully  the  new-born  Melfa  ;  and  at 
its  extremity  (perhaps  some  four  hundred  yards  from  the  church)  is  the 
source  of  the  river,  which  gushes  forth  from  below  a  huge  rock,  just  as  it 
did  when  first  the  IMadonna  s  wonder-working  hand  called  it  into  being. 
Already  at  its  source  it  is  a  wide  though  shallow  stream,  and  even  the  heats 
of  a  South  Italian  summer  are  not  sufficient  sensibly  to  diminish  the  volume 
of  its  waters.  Behind  the  source  the  mountains  close  in  again  and  peak 

rising  above  peak,  make  a  glorious  background  to  the  whole  enchanting 
scene.  ° 

Truly  this  is  a  fitting  spot  ;  none  more  poetical,  more  romantic,  could 
be  imagined,  for  the  sanctuary  of  her  who  calls  forth  in  men’s  souls  all  that 
is  chivalrous,  poetical,  and  tender. 

.  But  t0  tur1}  from  tlle  description  of  the  frame  to  that  of  the  living 
picture.  Imagine,  then,  the  church  (plain  but  spacious),  with  its  adjoining 
hospice,  and  all  the  valley  around  it,  thronged  by  a  huge  crowd  of  devout, 
enthusiastic  pilgrims.  The  mountain-sides  are  ceaselessly  echoing  the  sweet 
and  sacred  name  of  Mary,  and  again  and  again  the  Evviva  Maria  !  is  caught 
up  from  the  distant  passes  where  unseen  bands  of  pilgrims  are  making  their 
way  to  the  shrine.  Let  us  watch  one  such  band  arrive.  It  threads  its  wav 
down  the  mountain-side  and  crosses  the  river  at  its  source,  nor  are  its  members 
stayed  to  bare  their  feet.,  for  they  have  walked  already  barefoot  to  the  shrine 
for  two  long  days  and.  nights.  And  now  in  the  grassy  valley,  in  sight  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  procession  is  formed  more  perfectly.  First  there  walks  a  man 
or  a  lad  with  a  large  wooden  crucifix,  two  lads  beside  him  bearing  lanterns 
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on  poles.  In  two  long  lines,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  few  paces, 
the  procession  advances  ;  the  men  (of  all  ages,  from  boys  of  sixteen  to 
patriarchs  of  seventy),  fine,  robust,  sunburnt,  with  their  white  shirts  and 
gorgeous  scarlet  embroidered  waistcoats,  a  cloak  or  jacket  thrown  over 
one  shoulder  and  a  brilliant  sash  wound  round  the  waist,  white  trousers 
or  knee-breeches,  and  the  characteristic  gaiters,  cross-gartered  like  Mal- 
volio’s  ;  in  the  hand  the  pilgrim’s  staff,  some  seven  feet  long,  adorned  with 
quaint  devices  in  wickerwork,  and  surmounted  by  the  cross.  The  simplest 
form  of  the  staves  bears  on  its  summit  a  circle,  and  above  this  again  the 
cross  ;  but  most  of  these  circles  are  elaborately  decorated,  shaped,  for 
example,  like  sunflowers  or  roses  ;  and,  again,  other  staves  bear  a  cross  made 
of  four  circles,  and  adorned  with  rich  patterns  in  cane  or  wickerwork.  The 
men  carry  in  their  other  hands  their  beads ;  they  are  nearly  all  clean-shaven, 
and  as  they  sing  the  praises  of  Mary,  their  faces  bear  a  rapt  expression, 
which  is  indescribably  affecting.  The  way  has  been  long  and  weary,  their 
feet  are  cut  and  bleeding,  but  the  sanctuary  of  Mary  is  near,  and  the 
perpetual  litany  breaks  out  with  a  new  fervour  and  an  increased  enthusiasm. 
They  have  walked  all  night  and  far  into  the  day,  but  all  are  fasting,  for 
each  one  hopes  before  midday  to  feed  upon  the  Bread  of  Angels,  the  true 
Food  of  pilgrims. 

Dear  simple  mountaineers,  how  many  might  envy  the  ardent  faith, 
the  childlike  devotion  of  these  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Abruzzi.  It  brought, 
again  and  again,  tears  into  my  eyes  to  watch  them.  After  the  men  follow 
the  women.  The  refrain  of  the  litany  sung  by  the  men,  or  by  their  leaders 
alone,  is  taken  up  by  them.  Each  bears  on  her  head  a  huge  basket  wherein 
are  contained  the  scanty  food,  the  bottle  of  water,  and  the  other  necessaries 
of  the  journey.  Sometimes  a  bambino,  stiff  and  straight  in  its  swaddling- 
bands,  slumbers  peacefully  at  the  top  of  the  load,  almost  smothered  by  the 
brilliant  coverlet,  striped  red  and  yellow,  which  covers  the  basket,  and  is 
to  serve  as  a  blanket  in  the  night  encampment.  They  wear  the  traditional 
Neapolitan  head-dress  of  snowy  white,  the  white  chemise  with  its  full  sleeves, 
the  low  bodice  of  some  brilliant  colour,  the  skirt  of  another  hue,  and,  most 
characteristic  of  all  the  costume,  the  pezza.  This  is  a  piece  of  stuff,  half 
shawl,  half  blanket,  always  of  some  rich  and  brilliant  colour,  which  is  hung 
suspended  round  the  waist,  and  falls  behind  half  covering  the  skirt.  As 
was  once  remarked  to  me,  this  feature  of  the  costume  is  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  may  be  seen  represented  on  the  Etruscan  vases  in  the  Vatican. 
At  night  or  in  winter-time  it  is  turned  over  the  head,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  picturesque  appearance  of  a  band  of  women  round  their  fire 
that  night  among  the  rocks  of  Canneto,  each  with  a  brilliant  scarlet  pezza 
enveloping  her  head  and  form.  The  pezza  also  serves  as  a  bag  to  hold 
anything  from  fruit  to  a  baby,  and  then,  of  course,  instead  of  hanging  straight 
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down  over1  the  skirt  as  it  usually  does,  its  lower  extremities  are  turned  up 
and  tucked  into  the  girdle,  where  it  has  a  peculiarly  graceful  though  more 
modern  appearance.  Its  manifold  uses  may  explain  the  fact,  otherwise 
perplexing,  that  these  peasant  women  consent  to  wear  so  heavy  a  garment 
(for  it  is  made  of  thick  wool  like  a  blanket)  during  the  summer  heat. 

It  may  be  observed  that  each  village  (or  paese,  as  the  Neapolitan  dialect 
has  it)  is  marked  by  its  peculiar  costume,  to  which  it  clings  with  the  greatest 
tenacity.  A  maiden  of  one  paese  would  not  dream  of  wearing,  and  if  she  did 
would  not  be  allowed  to  wear,  the  peculiar  costume  of  another.  It  is  true  these 
differences  are  often  enough  but  slight,  and  almost  imperceptible  to  the 
eyes  of  the  uninitiated ;  but  they  are  sufficient  for  the  people  of  their  country 
to  know  by  a  glance  at  the  costume  the  village  from  which  the  wearer  comes. 

Joined  to  this  brilliance  and  variety  of  costume,  these  women  wear, 
many  of  them,  the  most  beautiful  old  jewellery,  massive  gold  ear-rings, 
brooches,  and  necklaces,  adorned  with  garnets  or  enamels.  Many  of  these 
family  heirlooms  have  fallen  victims,  alas !  to  the  rapacity  of  Jewish  col¬ 
lectors,  many  have  found  a  happier  destiny  on  the  breast  of  some  favourite 
Madonna,  or  upon  the  reliquary  that  enshrines  a  bone  of  their  local  patron 
saint,  but  still  many  more  are  yet  in  use.  And  wonderfully  beautiful  they 
are,  some  of  them  evidently  of  Cinque  cento  work,  others  more  recent,  yet 
all  handsome  and  rich. 

In  striking  contrast  with  all  this  brilliancy  is  the  stern  and  austere  garb 
of  some  of  the  villagers  in  the  Abruzzi— for  example,  that  of  Scanno.  The 
men  are  dressed  very  picturesquely  in  blue  cloth  garments,  braided  with 
black,  and  relieved  by  brass  buttons ;  the  women  are  all  in  black,  with  a 
black  headdress  like  a  nun  s,  and  the  dress  fitting  tight  up  to  the  throat.  In 
their  hands  they  carry  black  staves,  and  on  the  cross-surmounted  disk  at 
the  extremity  of  these  is  painted  a  monstrance.  But  these  are  the  people 
whose  devotion  is  the  most  striking  of  all  to  witness,  and  there  is  an  indes¬ 
cribable  charm  about  their  quaintly-cut,  almost  puritanical  garb  which 
attracts  one  even  more  than  the  beautiful  colours  that  are  seen  in  such 
profusion  all  around. 

But  we  have  made  too  long  a  digression  in  describing  the  appearance  of 
our  pilgrims.  Let  us  return  to  the  procession.  Slowly  they  pass  down  the 
meadow,  thread  the  rows  of  booths  that  turn  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sanctuary  into  a  sort  of  rustic  fair,  and  approach  the  church.  But  not  to 
enter..  First,  they  solemnly  make  the  circuit  of  the  sacred  pile  three  times 
chanting  as  they  go  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  all  fall  on  their  knees  at  the 
entrance  to  the  church.  Renewed  fervour  marks  the  chant  of  the  pilgrims’ 
hymn,  as  these  devout  souls  make  their  way  slowly  and  painfully  up  the  aisles 
already  thronged  with  people.  On  their  knees  all  the  time,  they  shuffle 
along,  helping  themselves  with  their  staves,  the  women  still  with  the  hu»e 
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baskets  balanced  on  their  heads,  still  responding  to  the  men’s  litany.  Above 
the  altar  surrounded  by  burning  tapers  is  the  image  of  the  Madonna  brought 
from  Sette  Frati,  and  they  burst  forth  on  seeing  her  into  a  great  shout  of 
Evviva  Maria  !  a  shout  taken  up  by  all  in  the  crowded  church.  And  now 
on  to  the  left  aisle,  where  is  the  original  image  of  the  Madonna  of  Canneto. 
Black  but  comely,  and  covered  with  jewels,  she  stands  in  queenly  splendour 
with  her  Babe  in  her  arms.  The  walls  are  hung  with  a  quantity  of  ex  votos , 
some  of  them  most  touching  to  behold.  This  is  the  first  shrine  where  we 
have  remarked  a  quantity  of  garments  (mostly  babies’  dresses,  but  others  too) 
hung  up  on  the  walls.  It  gives  the  church  rather  the  appearance  of  an  old- 
clothes  shop,  but  it  is  touching  to  think  that  each  is  an  offering  of  gratitude 
to  Mary,  from  one  who  had  nothing  else  to  offer.  The  pilgrims  here  at 
last  stand  (they  could  hardly  do  otherwise  in  the  surging  crowd  which  fills 
the  whole  aisle)  and  they  join  in  the  devotions  that  are  being  offered  up. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  litany  which  is  being  sung,  perhaps  it  is  some  poor  mother 
who  is  pouring  out  her  tale  of  grief  into  Mary  s  compassionate  ear,  and 
seeking,  pleading  for,  nay  claiming,  insisting  on,  the  healing  of  some  dearly 
loved  child.  As  the  woman’s  voice  fails  exhausted,  for  they  literally  scream 
their  petitions,  a  great  chorus  goes  up  through  the  church,  Grazia ,  Madonna  ! 
Miser  icordia,  Madonna  ! 

I  may  mention  here  that  while  I  was  at  Canneto  at  least  two  apparently 
miraculous  cures  were  wrought.  One  took  place  while  I  was  in  the  church, 
and  the  frenzy  of  thanksgiving,  the  Evvivas,  the  clapping  of  hands,  had  an 
indescribable  effect.  It  was  a  dumb  boy  about  ten  years  old,  who  never 
yet  had  spoken,  and  who  opened  now  his  long-sealed  lips  to  say,  Grazia , 

Madonna  /  _ 

But  what  was  far  more  wonderful  than  the  miracles  was  the  matter -oi- 
course  way  in  which  every  one  spoke  of  them.  No  one  was  surprised,  neither 
priests  nor  people,  to  hear  that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  ;  no  effort  was 
made  to  see  the  happy  recipient  of  the  grace,  to  hear  his  story,  to  record 
the  facts  ;  it  was  such  an  everyday  thing.  “  Mary  always  works  wonders 
here,”  said  a  priest  to  me.  “  What  do  the  thirty  thousand  people  come 
here  for,  here  in  the  mountains,  two  or  three  days’  walk  from  their  homes 
—what  for  ?  From  thankfulness ;  to  thank  Mary  for  all  she  does  for  them, 
and  to  ask  her  for  new  graces.  Only  faith  and  thankfulness  could  draw 
such  crowds  here  into  the  desert !  ”  Yes,  “  this  is  the  victory  that  over- 

cometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.”  . 

In  the  afternoon  that  day  it  clouded  over  and  gave  every  sign  ox  a 
coming  storm.  What  would  these  poor  people  do  without  shelter,  all  night 
long,  if  it  rained  ?  But  someone  said  to  me,  “  What  an  idea  ;  as  if  the 
Madonna  would  let  it  rain  !  ”  Nor  did  she,  though  it  had  done  so  heavily 
on  the  two  previous  days. 
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In  a  little  room  opening  out  of  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  lives  the 
Ankress  (as  our  forefathers  would  have  called  her)  of  the  shrine.  This  good 
woman,  whose  name  is  Agnes,  braves  the  snows  and  wolves  of  winter  to 
live  close  to  her  Madonna.  With  the  alms  of  the  faithful,  she  has  succeeded 
in  erecting  a  spacious  hospice,  which  offers  at  least  a  roof  to  some  six  or 
seven  hundred  pilgrims,  who  fill  it  at  night  absolutely  from  end  to  end, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  along  the  corridors,  so  closely  are  the  pilgrims 
lying  packed  together.  The  priests  have  one  or  two  rooms  for  themselves, 

where  they  can  eat  and  sleep.  .  .  .  .  .  r  . 

These  rooms  were  besieged  by  men  waiting  to  make  their  confessions. 

There  is  no  false  shame  in  these  contadini  ;  the  one  whose  turn  has  come 
flings  himself  down  before  the  priest,  puts  his  head  on  the  confessor  s  knees, 
and  tells  his  grief,  while  the  priest  sits  with  his  arm  thrown  over  the  peni¬ 
tent’s  shoulder.  It  is  a  peculiarly  touching  attitude,  and  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  The  other  men  stand  round, 
only  just  out  of  earshot ;  and  so  anxious  are  they  to  find  a  confessor  that 
they  pursue  any  soutane  they  can  see,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  its 
wearer  may  be  a  mere  boy,  hardly  in  minor  orders  I  „  . 

A  priest  of  great  experience  told  me  that  he  had  very  often  difficulty 
to  find  matter  for  absolution  in  the  confessions  of  these  simple  herdsmen. 
The  women,  of  course,  are  heard  as  usual  in  the  confessionals  in  the  church. 

Meanwhile  the  crowd  is  increasing,  as  every  few  minutes  another 
company  of  pilgrims  is  added  to  the  throng.  .  The  priest  can  hardly  make 
his  way  to  the  altar,  and  his  Mass  is  full  of  distractions,  for  he  has  hardly 
space  to  turn  round  there,  the  coming  and  going  of  new  pilgrims  is  incessant  , 
and  the  cries,  the  hymns,  the  prayers,  and  every  now  and  then  the  great 
cheer  that  sweeps  through  the  church,  make  it  almost  impossible  to  hear 


oneself  speak.  . 

At  the  Communion  of  the  priest,  crowds  flock  to  the  altar  ;  more  than 
twenty  thousand  Communions  are  administered  during  the  feast  at  Canneto. 
Round  the  miraculous  Madonna  is  a  dense  throng  with  rosaries,  and  pictures, 
and  flowers,  and  feathers,  and  the  peculiar  coloured  threads,  called  Ricordi 
della  Madonna ,  wherewith  to  touch  the  sacred  image.  Several  pairs  of  hands 
are  continually  employed  in  this  task.  The  people  twine  the  ornamental 
tops  of  their  pilgrims’  staves  with  these  bright  aigrettes,  these  feathers, 
and  brilliant  flowers,  and  the  effect  of  this  forest  of  staves  decked  so  variously 
is  indescribably  picturesque,  as  one  gazes  down  on  the  crowd,  from  a  coign 
of  vantage  in  the  organ-loft. 

But  hark!  a  cry  of  Misericordia,  more  piercing  than  the  rest,  and  the 
throng  makes  way  for  a  strange  procession  of  men  and  women,  performing- 
public  penance.  On  hands  and  knees,  with  their,  tongues  glued  to  the 
ground,  they  slowly  and  painfully  advance,  each  led  like  an  animal,  by  means 
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of  a  cord  or  handkerchief  attached  to  the  neck.  Their  guides  make  way  for 
them  through  the  throng,  and  prevent  their  being  trampled  on,  while  the 
penitents  lick  the  ground  with  their  protruding  tongues  all  the  way  from 
door  to  altar.  It  is  a  strange  sight,  and  like  many  another  here  takes  one 
straight  back  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

Space  is  wanting  to  describe  all  that  passed  on  this  eventful  day ;  but 
as  evening  falls  let  us  leave  the  church,  and  see  what  is  going  on  outside  it. 
The  booths,  made  of  green  boughs  from  the  mountain-side,  are  doing  a 
brisk  trade  in  sacred  pictures,  beads,  bright  coral  necklaces  for  the  maidens, 
peacock  feathers  for  the  young  men’s  hats,  and  all  the  varied  trifles  of  a 
rustic  fair. 

A  group  is  gathered  round  a  singer  who  with  stentorian  voice  is  carolling 
the  ballad  of  Our  Lady  of  Canneto,  who  “  deigned  to  descend  and  make 
her  abode  here  among  the  wolves.”  It  is  noticeable  that  this  ballad  speaks 
of  a  little  shepherdess  as  the  favoured  recipient  of  the  celestial  vision — a 
prototype  of  Bernadette,  in  fact. 

Here  there  is  a  larger  booth,  with  tables  and  benches  which  are  crowded 
by  contadini  making  their  evening  meal ;  here  a  little  crowd  of  lampognari , 
shepherds  from  the  Abruzzi,  playing  their  strangely  shaped  bagpipes ;  here 
a  cart  full  of  large  green  water-melons,  greatly  appreciated  by  the  thirsty. 

But  let  us  go  down  to  the  waterside.  Here  men  and  women  with 
garments  tucked  up,  but  with  perfect  modesty,  are  passing  barefoot  to  and 
fro  through  the  river.  Nine  times  they  thus  ford  the  stream ;  it  is  a 
devotion  and  a  penance  together,  for  the  water  is  icy  cold,  and  makes 
them  even  cry  out  with  pain.  Yet  some  will  repeat  the  operation  seventy 
times  at  least ! 

And  look  at  a  stranger  sight.  See  those  two  young  men  kneeling  by  the 
waterside  ;  their  right  hands,  locked  in  each  other,  are  plunged  in  the  icy 
stream.  There  they  hold  them  valiantly  while  they  recite  three  Paters , 
Aves ,  and  Glorias.  Then  they  rise ;  each  takes  a  pebble  from  the  water, 
and  with  it  solemnly  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  forehead  and 
breast  of  the  other.  They  then  exchange  the  stones,  to  be  carefully 
treasured  as  a  memento,  kiss  each  other’s  hands,  and  are  henceforth  compare 
— that  is  to  say,  linked  together  by  a  bond  of  strictest  and  most  intimate 
friendship  and  brotherhood.  “  Superstition,”  perhaps  you  will  say,  and 
the  practice  is  certainly  open  to  discussion ;  but  we  are  not  defending  or 
blaming,  we  are  simply  recording  impressions. 

Anyhow,  it  is  asserted  that  many  cures  have  been  vouchsafed  to  those 
who  pass  through  the  stream,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  some  sick  people 
have  even  been  known  to  die  from  the  shock  of  the  extraordinarily  cold  water. 

Around  the  source  a  crowd  is  gathered,  eagerly  searching  among  the 
sand  for  the  Stelluce  della  Madomia,  as  they  are  called,  little  sparkling  specks 
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of  some  bright  metal  that  are  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  is  said  that 
these  “  little  stars  of  Mary  ”  have  been  proved  to  be  pure  silver  ;  a  sixteenth- 
century  writer  (Secretary  of  the  Cardinal  of  Como,  Minister  of  Gregory  XIII) 
who  visited  the  spot,  declares  them  to  be  gold.  Certain  it  is  that  these 
mountains  abound  in  metallic  treasures.  Gold  has  been  found  here  in  large 
quantities,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Bourbons  there  was  a  flourishing  iron 
foundry  in  the  valley  of  Canneto. 

But  night  is  drawing  on,  and  each  company  begins  to  assemble  round  the 
huge  fire  they  have  lighted  among  the  rocks  that  lie  scattered  over  the  valley. 
There  is  no  lack  of  firewood  ;  whole  trees  are  cut  down  in  the  woods,  hauled 
to  the  various  encampments,  and  the  effect  of  these  myriad  bonfires  lighting 
up  every  corner  of  the  rugged  valley,  gleaming  between  the  massive  rocks, 
and  bordering  the  smooth  meadow  where  the  river  rises,  shining  on  the 
varied  costumes,  the  bronzed  faces,  the  snowy  linen,  and  brilliant  jewellery 
of  the  peasants,  made  a  scene  both  picturesque  and  fantastic. 

We  wandered  enchanted  for  hours  among  the  watch-fires,  each  fnoment 
finding  some  new  subject  for  a  picture.  Here  was  a  large  company  of 
pilgrims,  divided  into  two  choirs,  engaged  in  singing  the  Vespers  of  our  Lady 
around  their  fire.  A  few  had  books,  but  most  of  the  young  men  knew  the 
Latin  psalms  by  heart,  and  they  sang  with  vigour  and  enthusiasm  to  a  solemn 
chant  which  I  had  heard  first  at  Montecassino.  (It  is  an  “  Irregular  Tone,” 
called  the  ’Tonus  Gallicus.)  This  village  (called  Valle  Rotunda)  belongs,  we 
learned,  to  the  diocese  attached  to  Montecassino.  All  the  mountain-side 
was  echoing  with  Mary’s  name,  as  each  company  sang  their  evening  hymn — 
a  hymn,  indeed,  which  never  ceased,  for  all  night  long  fresh  bands  were 
arriving  and  fresh  chants  were  resounding.  The  procession  round  and  round 
the  church  literally  never  ceased. 

The  morning  dawned  fair  and  fresh.  As  the  sun  gradually  rose  over 
the  hills,  it  revealed  a  scene  of  singular  beauty.  Thirty  thousand  peasants 
in  their  gay  dresses,  encamped  upon  the  grass,  made  the  whole  valley  seem 
a  garden  filled  with  tulips  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  varied  hues.  The 
crowd  in  the  church  was  insupportable,  the  Communions  unending,  the 
chants  louder  than  ever. 

But  now  company  after  company  prepares  to  take  its  departure.  They 
will  descend  to  Sette  Frati,  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Madonna.  Alas, 
that  nearly  a  thousand  must  go  away  without  the  Sacraments — ten  priests, 
labouring  night  and  day,  were  not  sufficient  to  confess  them  all.  The 
farewells  to  the  sanctuary  are  wonderfully  touching  and  beautiful.  Each 
band  of  pilgrims  leaves  the  church  in  reverse  order,  all  walking  backwards. 
They  cannot  bear,  it  would  seem,  to  turn  their  backs  on  their  beloved 
Queen.  The  great  crucifix,  the  lanterns,  the  banner  of  the  Madonna  carried 
aloft,  the  pilgrims’  staves  in  their  hands,  all  wave,  as  it  were,  their  adieux. 
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Slowly,  and  in  order,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  church,  they 
descend  the  rugged  path,  singing  in  passionate  strains. 

As  the  path  mounts  again,  all  fall  on  their  knees,  and  remain  motionless 
in  prayer  for  some  minutes.  Again  they  wave  their  hands  in  farewell, 
again  resume  their  backward  march.  At  a  turn  in  the  path,  which  will 
hide  the  sanctuary  from  their  eyes,  all  fall  prostrate  again  in  prayer.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  they  turn  indeed,  and  pursue  their  way  forward  ;  but  only  to 
perform  fresh  devotions  at  the  Capo  della  Madonna,  and  again  some  mile 
and  a  half  beyond,  at  a  spot  from  whence  a  distant  view  of  the  sacred  spot 
can  be  obtained.  From  a  window  of  the  hospice  I  watched  band  after 
band  perform  this  touching  ceremony  of  departure,  and  when  I  myself 
left,  after  almost  all  had  departed,  I  found  upon  the  high  plateau,  from 
whence  the  last  look  back  is  possible,  silent,  motionless  figures,  kneeling 
with  their  faces  turned  in  a  last  farewell  towards  the  beloved  sanctuary. 

At  Sette  Frati  all  was  confusion  and  bustle  of  preparation.  About  six 
o’clock  the  sacred  image,  escorted  by  the  clergy  and  a  small  company  of 
pilgrims,  arrived  at  the  church  of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  and  awaited 
there  the  night,  in  order  to  make  its  solemn  entrance  into  the  town.  And 
this  entrance  was  indeed  a  triumph.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
the  whole  scene  from  the  balcony  of  a  house  overlooking  the  piazza.  To 
our  left,  raised  above  the  piazza,  and  approached  by  a  steep,  stair-like, 
stone-paved  path,  was  the  church.  At  our  feet  lay  the  piazza,  singularly 
large  for  so  small  a  town — a  fairy  scene,  illuminated  by  countless  lamps  of 
all  colours,  and  thronged  by  an  immense  crowd.  Probably  forty  thousand 
people  were  that  night  at  Sette  Frati  to  greet  the  Madonna.  Beyond  the 
little  town  the  mountain- side  too  was  thronged  with  people,  and  so  also  was 
the  curved  road  leading  to  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  far  away  on  our 
right. 

There  all  was  in  darkness,  except  for  a  few  feeble  lights  which  flitted  about 
the  road.  The  sight  was  magnificent ;  the  moonless  sky  spangled  with 
innumerable  stars.  Suddenly  a  rocket  gave  the  signal,  lights  burst  forth 
from  every  point,  and  in  a  blaze  of  rosy  fire  one  saw  the  church  of  the 
Madonna,  with  its  arcaded  loggia,  and,  framed  in  the  central  arcade,  the 
figure  of  the  Madonna,  standing  out  black  against  the  background  of  flame. 
Immediately  there  rose  a  ceaseless  fire  of  rockets,  the  sky  was  filled  with 
“  falling  stars  ”  and  “  golden  rain,”  fire-balloons  rose  one  after  the  other 
and  hung  like  stars  over  the  Madonna’s  path  ;  and  as  the  procession  advanced 
slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  figure  of  Mary  was  ever  clearly  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  blaze  of  Bengal  fire  which  accompanied  her  appearance 
at  every  point.  The  bonfires  blazed  forth  on  either  side  of  the  way,  gorgeous 
fireworks  lit  up  the  whole  mountain-side  as  clear  as  day,  and  from  the  battery 
on  the  hills  above  were  fired  continual  salvos  in  honour  of  the  Queen.  Never 
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before  nor  since  has  it  been  my  lot  to  witness  such  a  scene.  Simply  as  a  dis¬ 
play  of  fireworks,  it  was  equal  to  anything  I  have  seen  in  the  great  cities  of 
Europe ;  but  if  it  can  be  beaten  in  gorgeousness  by  the  displays  of  a  Crystal 
alace  or  a  Paris  Exhibition,  at  least  there  you  would  not  have  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  the  varied  splendour  of  colour  in 
the  crowd  of  peasant-costumes,  the  hymns  and  canticles  of  triumph  which 
rose  unceasingly  with  the  coloured  fires  to  heaven.  Yes,  this  was  no  worldly 
festival ;  here  all  was  dedicated  to  God,  all  was  devotion ;  there  were  no 
vulgar  shouts  of  applause,  even  as  the  finest  effects  of  the  pyrotechnic  dis¬ 
play  blazed  out  upon  the  heavens ;  only  new  songs  of  triumph,  new  hymns 
to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  earth. 

And  now  at  last,  after  some  two  hours’  triumphal  progress,  the  procession 
reaches  the  piazza  the  confraternity  in  their  picturesque  albs  and  crimson 
mozettas,  taper  in  hand  ;  the  band  of  Sette  Frati,  playing  vigorously  •  the 
cier gy ;  and  lastly,  the  Madonna  on  her  pedestal,  surrounded  by  gilt  angels 
bearing  tapers,  and  with  the  baldacchino  carried  above  her.  And  now  she 
stops  just  below  us,  and  turns  for  a  last  adieu  towards  the  piazza. 

At  this  moment  a  priest  in  cotta  and  biretta  appears  at  the  balcony  of 
a  neighbouring  house !  He  is  about  to  pronounce  the  panegyric.  The  people 
hang  breathless  on  his  lips.  There  is  a  profound  silence,  save  that  from 
time  to  time  the  preacher  cries,  Evviva  Maria  !  and  then  from  the  piazza 
thunders  back  the  salutation  from  ten  thousand  throats,  while  it  is  caught 
up  and  rolled  on  by  the  crowds  that  throng  the  mountain-side. 

The  discourse  is  finished  ;  there  is  a  last  and  most  brilliant  display  of 
fireworks;  the  old  church  tower,  already  riven  by  many  an  earthquake 
shock,  sways  and  trembles  as  the  bells  clash  out  their  noisy  welcome  •  the 
final  salutes  are  fired  from  the  battery  on  the  mountain-side ;  and  amid 
the  roar  of  their  salvos  the  whirr  of  the  rockets,  the  clang  of  the  bells,  and 
the  hymns  of  the  people,  Mary  enters  her  church  in  triumph. 

.  . 1  he  feas.t  of  the  Madonna  of  Canneto  is  finished.  For  eight  days  yet 
Xt,  1S  tvru<r’  sacred  .  image  will  remain  exposed  in  the  richly-decorated 
church,  before  returning  on  the  octave-day  to  its  secret  niche.  But  the 
pilgrims  will  be  far  away  before  the  morning  dawns  on  Sette  Frati,  and 
those  who  would  seek  the  piazza  on  the  morrow  will  find  it  empty  and 
e  erted.  Already  small  hand-bells,  the  signal  of  departure,  are  ringing 
on  eveiy  side,  to  draw  the  various  companies  together,  and  all  night  fong 
the  wear y  pilgrims  will  be  making  their  homeward  way.  g 

nother  year  must  pass  before  the  Madonna  issues  from  her  hidden 
ta  ernacle  in  the  church  of  Sette  Frati,  unless  (which  God  forbid)  some 
great  calamity  necessitates  a  recourse  to  her  intercession. 
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In  the  winter,  Canneto,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  wilderness  of  snow,  haunted 
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by  gaunt  wolves  and  even  by  fierce  bears.  Only  two  years  ago  some  women 
were  killed  by  the  wolves,  close  to  a  neighbouring  village.  But  within 
thirty  years  from  the  date  when  we  write,  there  were  foes  yet  more  terrible 
to  be  feared  in  these  mountains.  They  formed,  in  fact,  the  chosen  refuge 
of  a  formidable  band  of  brigands,  and  many  are  the  stories  told  of  the 
bloodthirsty  ferocity  of  these  outlaws. 

But  one  tradition  about  them  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  must  not 
be  omitted  here.  In  those  days  the  pilgrims  journeyed  to  the  shrine  in 
very  large  companies,  under  the  escort  of  a  troop  of  soldiers.  One  feast-day 
as  they  went,  they  were  startled  by  salvos  of  musketry,  which  echoed  among 
the  mountain-peaks  above  their  heads.  Looking  up  towards  these  inacces¬ 
sible  summits,  they  perceived  with  astonishment  a  large  band  of  brigands. 
But  instead  of  molesting  the  pilgrims,  the  bandits  were  engaged  in  celebrating 
the  feast.  Humbly  kneeling,  with  faces  turned  towards  Canneto,  they  fired 
continual  salvos  of  joy  in  honour  of  the  Madonna.  The  soldiers  below  could 
only  gaze  helplessly  at  the  foe  ;  they  were  obliged  to  pass  on,  and  allow  the 
robber  band  to  celebrate  the  festival  in  peace. 

Such  scenes  are  not  to  be  met  with  any  longer  in  these  districts,  happily 
for  all.  But  long  may  it  be  before  the  wave  of  pilgrimage  ceases  to  flow 
towards  Canneto,  there  to  lay  the  homage  of  simple  faith  and  enthusiastic 
devotion  at  the  feet  of  the  Mother  of  Mercy. 
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1895 

I 

ONE  August  afternoon  in  1894  the  writer  found  himself,  with  two 
companions,  climbing  the  steep  hill  which  leads  to  the  picturesque 
little  town  of  Gallinaro.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  St. 
.  Gerard,  whom  the  people  of  this  place  honour  with  reason  as 

them  heavenly  protector  and  patron.  As  we  approached,  louder  and  louder 
sounded  the  voices,  the  cries,  the  hymns  of  a  great  crowd,  for  all  Gallinaro 
was  enfete,  and  multitudes  were  flocking  from  all  sides  to  join  in  one  of 
the  most  popular  pilgrimages  of  this  pilgrimage-loving  country. 

•  is,9aUinaro’  and  who  was  St-  Gerard  ?  The  second  question 

it  will  be  the  object  of  these  pages,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  answer  ;  the 
nrst  is  more  easily  disposed  of. 

.  Gallinaro  lies  on  a  spur  of  the  Abruzzi  Apennines,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fair  province  known  to  the  Romans  as  Campania  Felix,  and  in  our  days 

w  rf  Crr-a  r  ■Lavoro*  Its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  known  as  the 
V,alTdl  Gomino,  from  the  ancient  town  of  Cominum,  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  Latium,  which  was  situated  hard  by.  Nowadays  Cominum  has  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  nearest,  town  of  any  importance  is  the  ancient  and 
renowned,  but  little  known,  city  of  Atina,  which  boasts  an  ancient  episcopal 
see  claiming  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Peter  himself.  Atina  is  about 

u11-1 eS  dlstant’.  and  from  Afma  a  drive  of  some  two  hours  and  a  half 
will  bring  us  to  the  station  of  Cassino,  on  the  line  from  Rome  to  Naples 
bo  much  for  the  situation  of  the  spot  which  has  been  rendered  for  ever  illus- 

S^GerL?6  miradeS’  the  death’  and  the  relics  of  the  great  thaumaturgus 

And  who  was  St.  Gerard  ?  It  must  be  confessed  that-  our  notions  on 
this  important  matter  were  confused  enough.  We  had  gleaned  only  one 
most  satisfactory  particular  but  that  alone  was  sufficient  to  draw  us  to  this 
far-off  village.  St.  Gerard  was,  we  were  assured,  an  Englishman.  Some 
o  us  he  was  a  Benedictine  lay-brother,  others  a  hermit,  others  a  Crusader 

mhdesTvtr/ytk  ""  “  EnSlish™n>  *h.t  he  worked  innumerable 
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_  Our  coachman  had  added  some  picturesque  details.  “  Yes !  per  Bacco, 
it  is  a  wonderful  saint,  signori.  You  will  see  the  people  being  healed  before 
his  image  in  the  church.  But  not  till  the  Scannesi  come  ;  he  does  nothing 
till  they  arrive.  The  Scannesi  always  come  about  three  o’clock,  and  then 
there  is  a  scene  !  Mamma  mia  /  You  should  hear  them  shout  at  the  saint ! 
They  abuse  him,  they  insult  him,  signori ;  and  then  he  turns  pallid !  But 
it  is  only  then  that  he  begins  to  work  the  miracles.”  “  But  who  are  the 
Scannesi  ?  ”  “  They  are  his  fellow-countrymen,  signori,  and  he  left  them 

to  come  to  Gallinaro.”  “  But  St.  Gerard  was  English  ?  ”  “  Yes,  he  was 

English ;  but  he  stayed  at  Scanno  in  the  Abruzzi,  miles  off  yonder  in  the 
mountains.  The  people  thought  he  would  leave  them  his  sacred  relics, 
but  he  came  on  here  to  Gallinaro  ;  so  they  come  every  year  and  reproach 
him.  And  in  return  he  heals  the  sick,  and  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  and  the 
dumb.  But  last  year  he  did  nothing,  for  the  people  did  not  deserve  it.” 

With  our  interest  still  further  excited  by  these  extraordinary  details, 
we  pushed  on  our  way.  At  last  we  reached  the  top  of  the  steep  mountain- 
path,  and  emerged  into  the  village  street,  when  a  really  striking  scene  burst 
on  our  gaze.  Gallinaro  is  built  on  the  crest  of  a  long,  narrow  hill,  and  we 
had  arrived  at  a  point  about  half-way  between  the  two  extremities  of  this 
summit.  On  our  right  was  the  village,  most  picturesque,  the  houses,  black 
with  age,  clustering  round  the  ancient  fortress,  now  converted  into  a  church ; 
to  the  left,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  outside  the  village  proper,  rose  che  tall 
campanile  of  the  church  of  St.  Gerard.  The  road  that  connects  the  two 
churches  was  turned  for  the  nonce  into  a  fair,  and  was  lined  with  booths ; 
between  their  ranks  pressed  and  surged  a  dense  crowd  of  peasants  in  the 
picturesque  costumes  of  the  Abruzzi.  Our  steps  were  naturally  directed 
first  to  the  church  of  St.  Gerard.  “  Oh,  it  is  no  good  going  there  yet ; 
the  Scannesi  have  just  come,  and  there  is  too  much  confusion !  ”  said 
someone.  But  that  was  exactly  what  we  wanted  to  see,  these  mysterious 
Scannesi.  So  we  pushed  our  way  through  the  crowd,  but,  alas !  just  as 
we  reached  the  door  the  Scannesi  were  coming  out.  Their  appearance 
only  excited  our  curiosity  more  ;  grave  and  austere  in  aspect,  with  their 
quaint  garb,  black  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  tall,  black  staff,  surmounted 
by  a  black  disk  bearing  a  painted  monstrance,  they  seemed  still  in  mourning 
for  their  lost  saint.1  And,  indeed,  I  believe  our  coachman  had  grossly 


1  Scanno  is  in  the  Abruzzi,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Solmona.  A  modern  writer  thus  describes 
the  costume  of  the  women  :  “  The  gown  with  full  skirt  and  close-fitting  body  was  black  or  very 
dark  green,  relieved  by  a  narrow  band  of  white  at  the  throat,  and  invariable  in  form  and  finish 
even  to  the  number  of  little  white  buttons  which  fastened  it  at  the  neck.  Broad  heelless  felt 
shoes  covered  the  feet,  and  on  the  top  of  the  head  rested  a  curious  headdress  of  black  cloth  folded 
to  resemble  a  circular  flat  cap  about  four  inches  high,  lined  and  turned  up  with  white  at  the  sides, 
leaving  one  straight  narrow  end  to  fall  over  the  hair  at  the  back.  Of  the  hair,  however,  very 
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exaggerated  when  he  talked  of  insults  and  of  blasphemies ;  these  deeply 
religious  people  only  lament  and  reproach  their  dear  saint  for  leaving  them. 
If,  however,  he  is  slow  to  grant  the  graces  demanded,  they  do  use  the 
familiarity  which  their  ancient  connection  is  supposed  to  warrant,  and 
reproach  him  for  his  tardiness,  protest  they  will  never  come  to  visit  him 
again,  ask  him  if  he  wishes  them  to  have  had  their  long  walk,  all  night  and 
half  the  day,  for  nothing,  and  cry  shame  on  him  for  his  hardness  of  heart. 
All  this  is  extraordinary  enough,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  this  sort  of 
familiarity  with  the  saints  is  deeply  engraved  in  the  customs  of  the  people 
of  Southern  Italy; 

At  last  we  pushed  our  way  into  the  church,  which  was  crowded  with 
people,  mostly  standing  in  the  nave,  but  many  sitting  on  the  floor  of  the 
aisles.  It  is  a  fine  church,  recently  restored,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
a  pilgrimage,  as  it  has  several  doors  on  every  side  except  the  east.  I  got 
first  up  to  the  altar,  before  reaching  which  I  had  to  step  over  or  between 
a  pitiful  little  group  of  sick  children  laid  on  the  steps  before  the  saint.  The 
noise  in  the  church  passed  belief.  Over  the  altar  was  the  miraculous  image 
of  the  saint,  dressed  as  a  pilgrim  in  a  fine  robe  of  blue  cloth,  which,  I  was 
told,  came  from  London.  The  cockle-shells  that  adorned  the  cape  on 
his  shoulders  and  the  pilgrim’s  staff  in  his  hand  were  of  silver.  The  statue 
was  protected  by  glass,  and  the  altar  was  entirely  bare  and  divested  of 
furniture,  except  that  the  crucifix  was  laid  upon  the  mensa.  Two  men  on 
either  side,  armed  with  long  poles,  were  busy  taking  the  various  articles 
of  devotion  offered  by  the  pilgrims  and  touching  with  them  the  sacred 
image,  or  rather  the  glass  that  covered  the  niche. 

If  the  saint  had  grown  pale  at  the  reproaches  of  the  Scannesi,  he  had 
quickly  returned  to  his  usual  rather  high  colour  ;  but,  alas !  up  to  this 
moment  we  gathered  that  no  miracle  had  been  worked. 

The  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  sick  children  kept  up  a  continual  cry 
of  Grazia,  S.  Gerardo  !  One  poor  woman  especially,  with  her  eyes  red 
with  tears,  literally  screamed  in  the  most  ear-piercing  tones.  She  had  a 
little  boy  about  seven  years  old  who  had  fallen  down  and  injured  his  arm. 
The  joint  had  grown  quite  stiff,  and  he  could  no  longer  move  or  bend  it. 
Poor  little  fellow  ! .  he  stood  quite  impassively  through  it  all.  The  mother 
put  a  penny  into  his  hand,  and  raised  up  the  poor  stiff  arm  so  that  he  might 
lay  the  coin  on  the  altar  itself,  and  so  touch  the  saint’s  heart. 

A  father  was  holding  up  his  baby  high  over  his  head,  and  praying  aloud 
in  a  very  agony  of  supplication.  It  was  all  so  strange,  but  intensely  touching, 

little  was  to  be  seen.  It  was  divided  into  strands,  tightly  braided  and  wound  with  what  looked 
to  our  careful  observation  like  black  or  brown  worsted.  The  stiff  plaits,  in  which  the  natural 
tresses  were  now  entirely  concealed  by  the  woollen  covering,  were  then  looped  and  coiled  at  the 
back  of  the  head  .’’—Wayfarers  in  Italy ,  by  Katharine  Hooker,  p.  122. 
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and  I  knelt  down  and  prayed  with  them  as  I  have  seldom  prayed.  Their 
faith  was  so  extraordinarily  vivid,  one  felt  in  another  world.  I  told  them 
I  was  English,  from  the  country  of  St.  Gerard,  whereat  there  was  great 
excitement.  A  man  in  the  crowd  begged  me  to  say  a  litany,  so  I  knelt 
down  on  the  altar-step  and  began  the  Litany  of  Loreto.  Instantly  there 
was  a  hush,  the  whole  crowd  knelt,  and  responded  to  each  petition.  It 
was  wonderful  to  hear  the  great  roar  of  supplication  go  up  to  Heaven,  from 
worshippers  filled  with  such  an  intense,  vivid  faith ;  the  prayer  seemed 
almost  an  assault  on  that  kingdom,  which  “  the  violent  take  by  force.” 
After  the  litany  a  woman  gave  me  some  coppers,  which  she  evidently  wished 
me  to  keep  as  a  reward,  but  I  naturally  handed  them  on  to  the  saint.  I 
entreated  the  people  before  leaving  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  England, 
St.  Gerard’s  country. 

We  then  made  our  way  through  the  densely  crowded  streets  to  the 
mother-church  of  Gallinaro,  the  church  of  St.  John,  which  occupies  a 
commanding  position  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  and  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  village.  The  beggars  with  their  hideous  sores,  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  pilgrims,  the  booths  with  their  pictures  of  St.  Gerard,  their  beads 
and  crosses,  all  were  as  usual  at  a  pilgrimage  in  this  country.  The  church 
is  really  beautiful,  a  good  early  Renascence  building,  approached  by  a  fine 
wide  flight  of  steps,  which  remind  one  a  little  of  those  of  the  Ara  Coeli  at 
Rome,  though  these  are  less  than  half  as  high.  These  steps  were  converted 
by  the  pious  pilgrims  into  a  veritable  Scala  Sancta.  They  were  crowded 
by  contadini  making  the  long  ascent  on  their  knees,  many  of  them  bearing 
large  armfuls  of  odoriferous  plants  to  be  offered  in  the  church  in  St.  Gerard’s 
honour.  The  church  too  was  filled  with  people  on  their  knees.  But 
here  there  was  a  complete  contrast  to  the  scene  in  St.  Gerard’s.  The  people 
here  were  quiet,  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  clink  of  rosary  beads,  as 
the  archpriest  in  surplice  and  stole  exposed  for  veneration  the  arm  of  St. 
Gerard  in  its  silver  case.  We  were  kindly  allowed  by  this  venerable 
ecclesiastic  to  inspect  closely  the  relics  of  St.  Gerard  and  his  companions, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Stephen,  which  are  preserved  in  this  church  and  not  in 
that  of  St.  Gerard.  The  bones,  which  are  nearly  complete,  are  arranged 
in  glass-covered  niches  above  the  high  altar.  We  had  to  mount  a  ladder 
in  order  to  see  them  properly,  as  they  are  very  high  up.  After  venerating 
them  we  were  permitted  to  kiss  the  silver  arm  containing  the  arm-bones 
of  St.  Gerard,  a  valuable  reliquary  of  which  more  anon. 

The  archpriest  was  delighted  to  welcome  an  Englishman,  and  his  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  history  of  St.  Gerard,  together  with  a  printed  Life  given  us 
at  the  same  time,  excited  our  interest  so  much  that  we  determined  to 
investigate  as  far  as  possible  the  history  of  this  holy  pilgrim  and  his  com¬ 
panions.  The  results  of  what  we  have  been  able  to  gather  together  after 
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much  search,  and  after  several  visits  to  Gallinaro,  are  indeed  but  small, 
but  such  as  they  are  we  hope  our  readers  may  find  them  interesting. 

The  Life  of  St.  Gerard  (which  was  given  us  by  the  other  parish  priest 
of  the  place,  the  venerable  Abate  Orlando,  recently,  alas  !.  gone  to  his  rest) 
was  written  in  1827  by  an  archpriest  of  Gallinaro,  D.  Giacomo  Castrucci, 
and  has  been  republished  lately  with  the  addition  of  a  history  of  Gallinaro 
written  by  the  Abate  D.  Loreto  Apruzzese  in  1826,  and  of  a  collection  of 
documents  referring  to  Gallinaro,  collected  by  the  same  learned  priest. 
There  was,  however,  an  earlier  Life  published  at  Naples  in  1772  by  D. 
Nicola  de  Angelis,  but  this  we  have  been  unable  to  consult. 

The  legend  given  in  the  Life  is  briefly  this  :  In  the  year  586  of  our  era 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Silions  in  England  (which,  the  author  adds,  is  a 
town  situated  in  the  province  of  Kent,  near  the  seaside)  a  child  who  was 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  converts  of  St.  Augustine,  Apostle  of 
England.  The  boy  with  three  of  his  companions,  Ardwyne,  Fulk,  and 
Bernard,  grew  up  in  virtue  and  wisdom  under  the  care  of  their  Benedictine 
apostles.  In  628  they  agreed  together  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
to  venerate  the  Holy  Cross  lately  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel 
by  the  Emperor  Heraclius.  After  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places, 
they  found  their  way  to  Italy,  and  spent  some  years  as  hermits  in  the  famous 
grotto  of  the  Archangel  St.  Michael  on  Monte  Gargano.  In  639,  however, 
by  Divine  revelation,  they  were  told  to  leave  their  hermitage  and  to  return 
home  ;  so  they  set  off  again  on  their  travels.  They  went  by  sea  to  Naples, 
thence  to  Capua,  and  after  passing  near  Montecassino  they  turned  aside 
to  visit  the  body  of  St.  Mark  the  Galilean,  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Atina 
by  St.  Peter  himself.  Near  Atina,  however,  at  the  village  of  Gallinaro, 
St.  Gerard  fell  ill,  and  after  fifteen  days’  illness  he  peacefully  fell  asleep 
amid  the  tears  of  his  companions.  They  buried  him  outside  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  and  went  on  their  way.  St.  Gerard  died  April  30,  639, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  His  sorrowing  companions  had  not  long  to  wait 
before  they  too  were  called  “  home.”  St.  Bernard,  who  seems  to  have 
caught  the  fever  from  St.  Gerard,  died  a  few  days  later  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Arpino,  and  was  buried  outside  the  town.  St.  Fulk  and  St. 
Ardwyne,  who  found  a  great  pestilence  raging  in  all  the  neighbourhood, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  plague-stricken,  and  the  former  soon 
died  of  the  fatal  malady  at  Castroforoli,  a  high  mountain-village,  close  to 
Arpino,  where  the  people  of  Aquino  had  fixed  their  lazzaretto  on  account 
of  the  hill  air. 

St.  Ardwyne  had  longer  to  wait,  but  after  visiting  the  tombs  of  his 
three  companions  he  betook  himself  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ceprano, 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  Arpino.  Here  he  fell  asleep  in  Christ 
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in  the  hospital  of  the  town,  July  28  of  the  same  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Our  Lady.  Thus  the  four  companions  “  returned  home  ”  ;  and 
their  memory  was  quickly  forgotten  by  men,  though  cherished  by  God. 

But  in  the  year  665  a  great  plague  devastating  Italy,  the  attention  of 
the  people  was  drawn  to  the  four  saints  by  various  miracles  worked  at  their 
tombs.  They  were  successively  translated  from  their  obscure  resting- 
places,  and  elevated  to  the  honours  of  the  altar.  St.  Bernard’s  translation 
took  place  on  October  14,  St.  Fulk’s  on  November  18,  St.  Ardwyne’s  on 
December  16,  and  St.  Gerard’s  on  December  27,  of  the  same  year.  From 
that  moment  God  has  been  pleased  to  honour  them  all,  but  especially  St. 
Gerard,  by  repeated  and  glorious  miracles. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  St.  Gerard,  divested  of  the  embroidery  in  which 
it  is  decked,  or  rather  smothered,  by  the  pious  hagiographer.  But  is  it  to 
be  accepted  as  historical  ?  Alas !  there  is  too  much  reason  for  supposing 
it  to  be  pure  romance.  We  must  try  to  justify  this  opinion.  And  first 
let  us  observe  that  there  still  exists  an  ancient  legend  of  St.  Gerard  in  the 
form  of  an  Office  for  his  feast ;  which  is  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  S. 
Giovanni  at  Gallinaro,  and  which  has  been  printed  by  the  Bollandists 
(August  n).  From  the  writing  of  this  manuscript  (and  we  examined  it 
most  minutely)  it  appears  to  be  twelfth  century,  or  at  least  early  thirteenth. 
It  is,  therefore,  as  we  shall  see,  probably  contemporary  with  the  discovery 
of  the  body  of  St.  Gerard.  The  Office  consists  of  proper  hymns,  antiphons, 
lessons,  and  responsories,  the  nine  lessons  of  Matins  forming  the  legend  of 
the  saint. 

The  Bollandists  have  printed  the  lessons,  the  hymns  for  First  Vespers 
and  for  Lauds  (which  latter  is  also  appointed  for  Second  Vespers),  as  well 
as  the  antiphon  for  Magnificat  at  First  Vespers,  and  that  at  Second  Vespers, 
which  they  wrongly  call  the  antiphon  for  Benedictus  at  Lauds.  The  real 
antiphon  for  Benedictus  begins  Sanctissimi  Confessoris  Girardi. 

They  print  from  copies  of  the  Office  sent  them  by  Bishop  Jerome 
Joannelli  of  Sora  in  1624,  and  by  Bishop  Guzonio  of  the  same  see  in  1683.1 

Now,  what  does  this  legend  tell  us  as  to  St.  Gerard  ?  It  begins  thus  : 
Bertio  anno  postquam  omnis  spiritualis  potentia,  spiritu  Dei  aflat  a,  ad  libera - 
tionem  sancti  sepulchri  sumpserat  arma — that  is  to  say,  St.  Gerard  came  to 
Gallinaro,  being  then  a  young  man  ( ephebus ),  the  third  year  after  Christen¬ 
dom  took  up  arms  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — at  the  time, 
that  is,  of  the  first  Crusade.  Jerusalem  was  taken  in  1099,  and  the  Bollandists 
therefore  conjecture  that  St.  Gerard  died  at  Gallinaro  about  the  year  1100. 
As  to  his  country  the  Acts  are  explicit,  they  say  he  was  Ex  Avernensi !  pro- 

1  This  volume  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Augusti,  tom.  ii,  was  printed  in  1735. 

3  The  hymn  at  Matins  says,  Alvernensi  \  the  antiphon  of  the  First  Nocturn,  Avernensi ;  the 
first  lesson,  Arveinensi,  where  the  e  has  been  added  by  a  later  hand. 
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vincia  ortus,  that  is  to  say,  from  Auvergne  in  France.  So  that  on  the  two 
principal  facts  of  his  story  these  Acts  are  in  complete  contradiction  with 
the  popular  legend,  that  he  was  an  Englishman  and  came  to  Gallinaro 
early  in  the  seventh  century. 

Nor  do  the  Acts  say  a  word  as  to  St.  Ardwyne,  St.  Fulk,  or  St.  Bernard. 
On  the  contrary,  they  give  St.  Gerard  two  other  companions — St.  Stephen, 
who  was  his  brother,  and  a  friend,  St.  Peter. 

These  names  are  known  only  (like  St.  Gerard’s  own)  by  the  revelation 
made  by  the  saint  himself,  to  which  we  are  about  to  refer.  Briefly,  then, 
the  story  given  in  the  Acts  is  this.  The  young  Gerard  set  out  for  the 
Land,  no  doubt  in  one  of  the  numerous  companies  of  Crusaders  which 
passed  through  Italy  at  this  time,  but  on  his  way  was  taken  ill  at  Gallinaro. 
Here  he  was  hospitably  received  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  place,  who  showed 
him  every  kindness  till  his  death,  which  occurred  fifteen  days  later.  He 
was  buried  just  outside  the  town,  near  a  church  (which  was  the  most  ancient 
church  of  the  place,  the  seat  of  the  archpriest,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas), 
and  was  soon  forgotten  by  the  people,  except  that  certain  persons  seem  to 
have  come  to  pray  once  a  year  at  his  grave. 

Twenty-five  years  later  a  sick  pilgrim  from  Jerusalem  (local  tradition 
says  an  Englishman)  found  his  way  to  Gallinaro  and,  weary  and  ill,  lay  down 
to  rest  on  the  very  tomb  of  the  saint.  The  saint  appeared  to  him  in  vision, 
declaring  himself  to  be  Gerard,  and  that  his  two  companions  Peter  and 
Stephen  were  buried  with  him.  (From  this  we  gather  that  they  died  shortly 
after  St.  Gerard,  probably  from  the  same  contagious  fever.) 

The  saint  held  tightly  between  his  hands  the  temples  of  the  awe-struck 
pilgrim,  and  told  him  to  reproach  the  people  of  Gallinaro  for  their  negligence 
in  spite  of  the  graces  they  had  received  through  his  intercession.  He  does 
not  wish  to  punish  them,  however,  but  as  a  sign  that  they  are  to  give  him 
fitting  honour,  he  predicts  the  immediate  cessation  of  a  cattle-plague  then 
raging.  St.  Gerard  claims  for  his  brother  Stephen  and  cuidam  alii  nomine 
Petro  a  share  in  the  cultus  paid  to  him.  The  pilgrim  slept  again,  and 
received  yet  another  visit  from  the  saint,  and  when  he  rose  in  the  morning 
he  was  cured  of  his  fever. 

On  entering  the  village  he  met  a  certain  cleric,  oeconomus  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  church,  and  on  his  inquiry  as  to  who  lay  buried  in  the  spot  where 
he  had  slept,  was  informed  that  three  pilgrims  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem  had  recently  died  and  been  buried  there.  The  cleric  was  ignorant 
of  their  names.  The  pilgrim  then  recounted  his  vision  and  his  cure,  to  the 
great  joy  of  all  the  people.  At  once  other  miracles  were  granted,  and  we 
have  a  curious  story  of  a  fever- stricken  man  who  went  with  his  mother 
to  ask  the  saint’s  help.  St.  Gerard  appeared,  but  refused  to  cure  him  till 
his  mother  left  :  Recedat  hinc  frocul,  quoniam  absque  illius  adminiculo  divina 
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juvamina  fromereberis.  He  then  held  his  temples  between  his  hands  as 
he  had  done  to  the  other  pilgrim,  and  thus  cured  him. 

The  principal  cures,  it  may  be  noted,  are  those  of  fever,  and  it  is  to  this 
disease  that  St.  Gerard  refers  in  his  first  revelation  of  himself,  as  already- 
having  worked  many  cures  in  Gallinaro  ;  all  this  makes  it  seem  probable 
that  he  died  himself  of  this  common  Italian  scourge. 

After  the  truth  of  the  miracles  had  been  sworn  to  on  the  book  of  the 
Holy  Gospels  before  the  archpriest  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  people  of  Gallinaro 
went  in  procession  with  lights  and  incense  to  the  tomb.  They  sang  T e 
Deum,  and  carried  with  them  boards  to  cover  the  sepulchre ;  even  the 
soldiers  (the  Acts  note)  assisted  in  this  pious  work.  Then  they  determined 
to  inform  the  Bishop  of  the  glad  tidings,  and  so  they  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  venerable  man  Roffridus,  Bishop  of  Sora,  and  laid  before  him  all  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  Bishop  commanded  a  church  to  be  built  over  the  sacred 
tomb,  and  this  was  at  once  proceeded  with.  The  new  church  was  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  Bishop  with  great  pomp,  and  other  miracles  followed. 

One  is  the  cure  of  a  boy  afflicted  with  a  “  vehement  phrenesy,”  who 
came  from  Pesclum  ad  Serulam,  the  modern  Pescasseroli  in  the  Abruzzi. 
Another  was  that  of  a  dying  man  at  Gallinaro,  who  sent  for  the  priest  to 
hear  his  confession,  who,  “  as  is  the  custom,  called  another  priest,  his  com¬ 
panion,  and  they  absolved  him  from  the  chains  of  his  sins  on  the  Lord’s 
day.”  (This  strange  custom  is  new  even  to  the  Bollandists  :  can  anyone 
give  any  explanation  of  it  ?)  The  man  after  this  double  absolution  was 
cured  by  St.  Gerard. 

Here  the  Acts  abruptly  cease.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  legend  of 
St.  Gerard  is  twofold,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  Acts  (which  the 
Bollandists  consider  undoubtedly  authentic)  that  corresponds  with  the  printed 
Life  of  which  we  have  given  a  resume. 

But  before  we  attempt  to  trace  the  growth  of  this  legend,  we  must 
first  discuss  a  difficulty  which  arises  from  these  very  Acts.  As  we  have 
said,  they  fix  the  coming  of  St.  Gerard  to  Gallinaro  about  the  year  noo. 
Twenty-five  years  after,  the  revelation  made  to  the  pilgrim  brought  about 
the  building  of  a  church  over  his  tomb,  and  the  public  cultus  of  the  saint 
began.  But  why  is  this  attributed  to  Roffridus,  Bishop  of  Sora  ?  Galli¬ 
naro  was  in  the  diocese  of  Atina,  and  this  diocese  was  not  finally  suppressed, 
and  its  parishes  divided  among  the  adjacent  dioceses  of  Sora,  Aquino,  and 
Montecassino,  till  the  time  of  Eugenius  III,  i.e.  about  1150*  At  least  so 
Ughelli  thinks,  though  it  is  true  the  last  record  of  any  Bishop  of  Atina 
that  we  have  is  of  the  year  1 129.  Are  we  then  to  place  St.  Gerard’s  death 
some  years  later  ?  It  is  hardly  possible,  for  Roffridus  became  Bishop  of 
Sora  in  1073  (we  find  him  that  year  at  the  consecration  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  Martin,  at  Montecassino,  and  we  know  it  was  the  first  year  of  his  episco- 
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pate),  and  he  could  hardly  have  been  Bishop  much  more  than  fifty  years. 
Another  difficulty  is  that,  in  mo,  we  find  a  certain  Goffridus,  Bishop  of 
Sora.  Ughelli1  thinks  him  to  be  a  different  person  because  of  the  length 
of  time  elapsed,  but  the  Acts  of  St.  Gerard  seem  to  show  it  was  the  same 
“  venerable  man.” 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Atina  was  at  this  time  in  a  half-ruined  state, 
having  been  ravaged  more  than  once  by  the  various  armies  that  contested 
for  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  Bishops  no  longer 
lived  in  their  city.  They  seem  to  have  deserted  their  diocese  altogether 
(the  last  Bishop  known  is  found  at  Naples  in  1129),  and  the  faithful  were 
forced  to  make  use  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Bishops  of  the  dioceses  around. 
Thus  before  the  see  was  suppressed,  the  diocese  was  practically  broken  up, 
and  the  division  of  parishes  made  at  the  suppression  was  merely  a  conse¬ 
cration  of  long-existing  arrangements.  It  is  true  the  writer  of  the  printed 
Life  asserts  that  a  document  in  the  episcopal  archives  of  Sora  declares  the 
church  of  St.  Gerard  to  have  been  consecrated  in  1090,  which,  if  true, 
would  put  St.  Gerard’s  death  as  far  back  as  1065  ;  but  this  writer  is  so 
habitually  inaccurate,  that  we  suspect  his  sole  reason  for  saying  this  is  that 
Roffridus  is  mentioned  in  a  contemporary  chronicle  as  being  Bishop  of 
Sora  at  this  date.  The  same  writer  asserts  positively  that  St.  Ardwyne, 
St.  Bernard,  St.  Fulk,  and  St.  Gerard  all  received  the  public  honours  of 
the  Church  by  the  “  elevation  ”  of  their  relics  in  the  year  665,  but  he  gives 
no  authority  for  saying  so,  and  we  believe  he  has  fixed  this  date  by  reckoning 
twenty- five  years  from  the  year  which  he  has  quite  arbitrarily  fixed  as  that 
of  St.  Gerard  s  death.  But  this  is  enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough, 
on  this  point.  A  more  interesting  one  remains  to  be  cleared  up. 

We  have  seen  that  whereas  the  Acts  of  St.  Gerard  call  him  a  native  of 
Auvergne,  popular  tradition  _  asserts  that  he  was  English.  Leaving  aside 
the  story  of  his  connection  with  St.  Ardwyne  and  his  supposed  companions, 
is  there  any  foundation  for  this  tradition  ?  The  answer  is  a  strange  one. 

We  were  informed  at  Gallinaro  that  St.  Gerard’s  family  in  England 
had  taken  their  surname  from  their  illustrious  relative,  and  had  made, 
during  the  course  of  the  centuries,  many  and  many  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  the  saint.  More  than  this,  they  had  richly  endowed  the  churches 
of  the  place  and  founded  a  hospital  with  other  benefactions.  These 
endowments  still  exist ;  a  most  practical  proof  of  the  interest  taken  by  the 
family  of  Gerard  in  the  resting-place  of  the  pilgrim  saint.  Not  content 
with  endowing  the  churches  and  hospital,  some  members  of  the  family 
had  obtained  from  Pope  Gregory  XI,  just  returning  from  Avignon,  the 
concession  of  pontifical  insignia  for  the  archpriest  of  Gallinaro  and  his 
successors  in  perpetuum.  Even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  they  had 

1  See  Italia  Sacra ,  vol.  vi. 
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sent  a  valuable  reliquary  to  hold  the  arm  of  the  saint.  The  archpriest  added, 
that  on  one  occasion  they  came  with  so  large  a  company,  that  the  people 
of  Gallinaro,  thinking  them  to  be  a  hostile  force,  went  out  in  warlike  array 
to  put  them  to  flight,  and  were  only  restrained  from  attacking  them  by  their 
demonstrations  of  peace  and  goodwill.  This  curious  story  certainly  needed 
corroboration,  and  corroboration  was  not  wanting.  In  the  first  place  we 
were  shown  the  copies  of  the  documents  connected  with  the  visit  of  the 
priest,  Dominic  de  Gerardis,  who  visited  Gallinaro  in  the  year  1355.  The 
originals  of  this  and  of  the  other  documents  are  to  be  found,  we  learnt, 
in  the  royal  archives  at  Naples,  whither  they  were  conveyed  for  greater 
security  ;  they  were  collected  together  and  printed  by  Don  Loreto  Apruzzese, 
Secretary-General  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Kingdom  (himself  a  native 
of  Gallinaro),  in  1826. 

The  first  document  purports  to  be  the  Notary’s  Act  of  the  foundation 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  Gallinaro,  the  work  of  the  illus- 
tris  eques ,  sed  illustrior  Christi  sacerdos ,  D.  Domimcus  de  Gerardis ,  Anglus , 
who  had  been  for  some  months  staying  in  hoc  Castro ,  and  daily  celebrating 
Mass  with  closed  doors,  by  dispensation,  on  account  of  the  interdict  pro¬ 
nounced  against  the  kingdom  by  the  reigning  Pontiff  Innocent  VI,  for  the 
refusal  of  tribute,  etc.  Dominic  de  Gerardis  was  then  lying  grievously  ill, 
and  first  commends  his  soul  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  saints,  and  especially 
St.  Gerard,  who  lies  in  the  territory  of  Gallinaro,  though  the  place  of  his 
sepulture  is  not  known.  Considering  the  misery  of  the  churches  of  this 
place,  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His  Sacrament,  he  leaves  eighty  scudi 
to  found  a  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  leaving  the  disposition  of  the 
trust  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Gallinaro,  lest  after  his  death  he  be 
robbed  by  his  servant,  Felix  Antony  Tumasco.  And  the  Bishop  is  to  be 
communicated  with,  and  see  that  all  is  properly  carried  out,  and  obtain  for 
the  new  foundation  the  fitting  Indulgences,  etc.  (May  21,  1355). 

Then  comes  the  decree  of  Bishop  Angelo  de  Riscasolis  of  Sora,  issued 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  at  a  visitation  made  to  the  Castrum  Gallinarium, 
which  decides  what  is  to  be  done  about  investing  the  money.  The  Bishop 
accepts  the  foundation,  and  wills  that  the  chapel  should  be  erected  in  a  church 
to  be  decided  upon  by  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  to  have  been 
in  the  Church  of  the  See,  as  the  archipresbyteral  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
is  always  called  ;  but  the  Bishop,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had  it  transferred 
to  the  church  of  St.  John,  ubi  farochi  simul  convenerunt ,  and  where  it  still 
is.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  high  altar  of  this  church  which  enjoys  the  Gerard 
revenue,  and  we  suspect  that  the  church  was  built  at  this  very  time  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  for  we  found  a  document  in  the  sacristy  which 
proved  that  Gallinaro  was  almost  totally  destroyed  in  the  year  1346,  in  the 
troubles  which  ensued  after  the  murder  of  Andrew  of  Salerno,  husband  of 
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the  Queen,  Joanna  I.  St.  Nicholas  probably  was  then  ruined,  and  it  never 
recovered  fully  its  old  dignity,  for  though  we  find  it  spoken  of  as  the  Church 
of  the  See  up  till  1404,  it  gradually  sank  to  its  present  rank  of  a  little  chapel, 
where  Mass  is  very  rarely  said. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  story.  In  1376  two  more  members  of  the 
family  appear  on  the  scene.  They  are  “  D.  Andreas  de  Gerardis,  eques 
Anglus ,  laicus ,  who,  for  the  sake  of  visiting  his  relations  who  died  at  Gallinaro, 
came  thither  ”  with  his  brother,  Sir  Peter,  a  cleric.  These  two,  nephews  of 
Sir  Dominic,  showered  their  benefactions  upon  the  resting-place  of  St. 
Gerard.  Andrew  endowed  the  churches  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Saviour, 
as  also  the  parish  church  of  St.  Leonard  extra  moenia.  He  also  founded  a 
mensa  communis  for  the  canons  of  the  capitular  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
(who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  for  the  most  part  identical  with  the  parish 
priests  of  the  place),  as  we  learn  from  the  records  of  that  church.  Peter, 
on  the  same  day  (June  9,  13 76),  endowed  the  other  churches  of  the  place; 
while  his  brother,  not  content  with  his  previous  benefactions,  founded  a 
public  hospital  (the  revenues  of  which  still  benefit  the  poor  of  Gallinaro), 
entrusting  to  the  parish  priests  of  the  town  the  supreme  direction  of  his 
foundation. 

All  this  we  learn  from  a  judgment  pronounced  by  Antonio,  Bishop  of 
Termoli,  and  Praepositus  of  Atina  (the  Bishops  of  Atina  had  been  succeeded 
by  'prae'positi ,  who  exercised  quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction  over  that  city,  a 
dignity  now  exercised  by  the  Abbots  of  Montecassino),  who,  acting  as 
Apostolic  Deputy,  decided  in  the  year  1404  a  dispute  long  existing  between 
the  two  chief  dignitaries  of  the  place,  the  archpriest  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the 
Abbot,  i.e.  parish  priest  of  St.  Saviour’s.  But  of  this  more  anon. 

The  benefactors,  as  we  have  said,  obtained  the  use  of  the  pontifical 
insignia  for  the  archpriest  from  Pope  Gregory  XI,  a  privilege  confirmed 
by  the  Queen,  Joanna  I,  by  Boniface  IX  (November  3?  1402),  «ind  lastly  by 
the  Bourbon  King  of  Naples  (who  claimed  the  churches  of  Gallinaro  as 
belonging  to  the  Regius  Patronatus)  in  1791.  The  archpriest  might  pontifi¬ 
cate  three  times  a  year  (including  the  Feast  of  St.  Gerard  on  August  11,  and 
that  of  SS.  Stephen  and  P eter,  his  companions),  and  was  to  receive  a  solemn 
blessing  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Sora,  whose  constant  opposition  to 
these,  unusual  privileges  necessitated  the  frequent  confirmations  we  have 
mentioned. 

The  history  of  Gallinaro  records  no  more  visits  of  the  Gerard  family 
till  the  year  1608,  when  a  very  interesting  member  of  the  family  visited 
Gallinaro..  Readers  of  Father  Morris’s  Life  of  Father  John  Gerard  can 
imagine  without  difficulty  how  greatly  we  were  interested  when  the  silver 
arm  containing  a  bone,  of  St.  Gerard  was  exhibited  to  us,  and  we  read 
upon  its  base  the  inscription  :  Anglicana  Gerardorum  familia ,  suasu  atque 
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°MDCVIIIS  J°hanniS  Gerardi  e  SocietaU  Jesu  dono  mittit  anno  salutis 

The  famous  Jesuit  father,  who,  by  his  long  imprisonment  and  bitter, 
oft-repeated  torture,  merits  the  title  of  Confessor  if  not  of  Martyr  for  the 
Faith,  made  then  at  least  one  pilgrimage  to  Gallinaro,  and  sustained  the 
traditions  of  his  family  by  this  notable  gift  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Gerard. 

R  will  be  easily  conceived  that  we  searched  long  and  carefully,  during 
our  visits  to  Gallinaro,  for  other  records  of  his  visit.  None  such,  however, 
are  to  be  found,  or  at  least  we  failed  to  find  them.  The  reliquary  is, 
however,  a  solid  proof  enough.  It  is  a  handsome  arm,  of  the  usual  type 
one  sees  so  often  in  Italy,  well  modelled  and  well  worked.  There  is  nothing 
remarkably  artistic  about  it,  however,  and  its  principal  antiquarian  value 
is  now  derived,  not  from  itself,  but  from  the  immense  quantity  of  ancient 
and  valuable  jewellery  that  adorns  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  literally  smothered  in 
chains  and  ear-rings  of  gold  ;  beautiful  old  rings  set  with  garnets  are  strung 
by  hundreds  round  it.  The  homage  and  the  gratitude  of  generations  of 
pilgrims.  has  made  it  a  museum,  so  to  speak,  of  the  valuable  and  most 
artistic  jewellery  which  is  still  to  be  found  preserved  as  heirlooms  among 
the  richer  peasants  of  the  country.  And  we  were  told  that  the  jewellery 
hung  around  the  reliquary  (each  representing  a  grace  granted  through 
the  saint’s  intercession)  is  not  a  tenth  of  that  preserved  in  the  priest’s 
private  house. 

But  this  story  of  the  Gerard  family  and  their  connection  with  Gallinaro  ?' 
If  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  St.  Gerard  was  claimed  by  this 
old  English  family  as  their  ancestor,  may  it  not  be  after  all  that  he  was 
English  ?  How  do  the  Acts  know  that  he  came  from  Auvergne,  when 
apparently  they  only  know  his  name  from  his  own  revelation  ?  But  is  the 
story  a  true  one  ?  That  depends  on  the  authenticity  of  the  documents,, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  we  have  not  seen  the  originals.  They  read  somewhat 
curiously,  and  suggest  more  than  a  suspicion  that  they  may  have  been 
manufactured  under  stress  of  numerous  lawsuits  which  the  archpriests  had 
to  engage  in  ;  possibly  they  represent  copies  of  the  originals  made  from 
memory  after  these  had  been  destroyed  by  some  accident.  The  benefactions, 
however,  which  still  remain,  show  that  the  story  has  some  foundation  in 
fact.  It  is  true  that  the  names  of  Dominic,  Peter,  and  Andrew  Gerard 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Gerards  of  Bryn.  But  as  Mr. 
Joseph  Gillow,  whom  we  consulted  on  the  subject,  kindly  pointed  out, 
all  the  Gerard  pedigrees  are  very  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete.  Peter  was- 
a  family  name,  being  introduced  through  Joan,  daughter  of  Peter  de  Bryn 
of  Brynhill,  who  married  William  FitzGerald  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  II. 
Mr.  Gillow  suggests  that  Peter,  the  cleric,  was  very  likely  the  eldest  son  of 
Peter  Gerard  of  Kingsley  {temp.  Henry  IV),  as  it  was  almost  an  invariable: 
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custom  to  call  the  eldest  son  after  his  paternal  grandfather  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  mother  being  an  heiress),  and  Peter  Gerard  of  Bryn  (ob.  4 
Richard  II)  was  the  grandfather’s  name.  The  pedigree  passes  through 
John  Gerard  of  Bryn,  who,  in  this  supposition,  would  be  the  brother  of 
the  Peter  and  Andrew  of  our  story.  It  is  unsatisfactory  not  to  be  able  to 
corroborate  the  story  from  other  sources,  but  perhaps  further  research  may 
result  in  tracing  the  identity  of  the  three  Gerardi  who  came  to  revere  the 
saint  of  Gallinaro  amidst  the  wars  and  tribulations  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
At  any  rate,  Father  Gerard  must  have  believed  in  the  family  connection 
with  our  saint,  and  it  is  disappointing  to  find  no  trace  of  this  incident  of 
his  life  in  Father  Morris’s  fascinating  pages. 

The  old  Castrum  Gallinarium,  as  it  was  called,  had  the  usual  chequered 
fortunes  of  a  town  in  a  strong  position  near  the  borders  of  a  kingdom.  Its 
church  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Mark  the  Galilean,  that  disciple 
of  St.  Peter  whom  we  have  spoken  of  as  first  Bishop  of  Atina,  and  in  memory 
of  this  common  origin  the  canons  of  S.  Giovanni  of  Gallinaro  and  those 
of  the  cathedral  of  Atina  would  assist  every  year  at  the  solemn  festivals 
celebrated  in  each  other’s  churches.  This  mutual  assistance  had  its  practical 
side  in  increasing  the  splendour  of  the  ceremonies,  and  in  maintaining  the 
friendly  relations  which  always  existed  between  the  two  places.  Gallinaro 
boasted  of  possessing  in  its  archives  a  Bull  of  Pope  St.  Hilary,  dated  464, 
bestowing  privileges  on  its  church — a  document  whose  authenticity  was 
vouched  for  by  the  Apostolic  Delegate  in  1404,  so  that  we  need  express  no 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  town  was  destroyed  by  the  warlike  Abbot  Roffridus  of  Monte- 
•cassino,  in  1192,  and  again  by  the  Viceroy  of  the  Abruzzi  in  1346.  This 
may  account  for  the  strange  fact  that  the  Act  of  the  foundation  of  Dominic 
Gerard’s  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  1355,  speaks  of  the  exact  place 
of  St.  Gerard  s  sepulchre  as  unknown.  When  it  was  again  discovered  we 
do  not  know,  but  it  must  have  been  before  1624,  when  Bishop  Joannelli 
wrote  to  the  Bollandists.  A  curious  note  in  the  M[S.  Office  so  often  referred 
to,  informs  us  that  the  book  was  found  lying  on  the  breast  of  the  saint, 
when  his  relics  were  translated  from  St.  Gerard’s  to  St.  John’s  Church. 
The  loss  of  these  Acts  for  so  long  a  time  may  explain  how  the  other  legend, 
connecting  him  with  St.  Ardwyne,  sprang  up  and  took  root  in  Gallinaro. 
But  our  efforts  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  translation  have  been  fruitless. 
An  inscription  in  St.  Gerard’s  Church  says  indeed  that  his  body  lay  there 
for  septem  fere  secula  ;  but  this  must  be  a  very  loose  reckoning,  as  it  would 
bring  us  to  nearly  1700. 

The  Bollandists,  it  may  be  noted,  were  not  aware  that  a  public  cultus 
was  paid  to  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Peter,  the  saint’s  companions;  but  they 
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seem  to  have  received  this  honour  from  time  immemorial,  and  their  feast 
is  solemnly  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday  in  September. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  the  reader  further  to  trace  the  vicissitudes  of 
this  little  mountain-fortress.  One  fact  may  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  our  saint.  On  March  8,  1399,  Gallinaro  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
Viceroy  of  the  Abruzzi,  aided  by  the  ancient  lord  of  the  place,  one  of  the 
great  family  of  the  Cantelmi,  Dukes  of  Sora  and  Alvito,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  possessions  by  King  Ladislas  in  1393,  because  they  sided 
with  his  rival,  Louis  of  Taranto.  Among  the  spoil  was  one  sacred  object, 
the  loss  of  which  filled  the  people  of  Gallinaro  with  special  grief  and 
indignation  :  the  arm  of  St.  Gerard,  their  protector,  in  its  silver  shrine, 
had  been  carried  off  to  Alvito.  In  the  spring  of  1400,  when  Ladislas  was 
finally  triumphant,  the  people  seized  the  opportunity  of  demanding  back 
their  treasure,  which  was  yielded  up  to  them  on  April  19,  by  Donna  Isabella, 
wife  of  the  lord  of  Alvito,  for  the  consideration  of  the  sum  of  seven  ducats. 
This  fact  we  found  noted  in  a  curious  old  MS.  calendar  and  necrology 
written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  still  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of 
St.  John’s.  The  silver  arm,  however,  which  still  existed  in  1624,  has  un¬ 
fortunately  disappeared,  and  left  no  trace  or  tradition  behind  it.  About 
the  other  arm,  enshrined  by  Father  Gerard,  a  curious  story  is  told.  It  was 
once  carried  off  by  gypsies  to  Capua ;  but  when  they  began  to  break  it 
up  to  melt  down  the  precious  metal,  lo  !  their  arms  were  paralysed  as 
they  raised  them  for  the  sacrilegious  act,  nor  were  they  restored  the  use 
of  them  till  they  had  made  a  vow  to  restore  the  treasure  intact.  A  bas- 
relief  in  St.  Gerard’s  Church  commemorates  the  story. 

After  wars  and  tumults  had  devastated  their  country,  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Gallinaro  were  also  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  owing  to  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  archpriest  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the  other 
principal  parish  priest,  the  “  Abbot  ”  of  St.  Saviour’s.  Both  their  churches 
had  been  ruined  in  the  wars,  and  each  laid  claim  to  the  possession  of  the 
capitular  church  of  St.  John,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  ruins  of  the 
old  castle  (it  was  dedicated,  like  the  Lateran  Basilica  itself,  and  like  the 
neighbouring  Duomo  of  Atina,  to  the  Baptist  and  the  Evangelist  of  that 
name),  and  had  been  endowed  by  Andrew  de  Gerardis.  This  church  had 
previously  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot,1  but  the  archpriest, 
who  was  always  the  principal  dignitary  of  the  place,  had  now  no  suitable 
church  wherein  to  officiate. 

The  dispute  was  settled  in  a  curious  manner,  in  1404,  by  an  Apostolic 
Delegate.  The  archpriest  was  to  have  the  pre-eminence  in  the  church  of 
St.  John,  the  jus  stolae  in  all  capitular  functions ;  in  processions  (except  at 
funerals),  his  cross  alone  was  to  be  carried,  and  he  retained  the  right  of 

1  This  title  is  given  in  the  diocese  of  Sora  to  all  parish  priests  who  have  not  the  title  of  Arciprete. 
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presiding  on  all  occasions  when  the  Chapter  met.  If  he  was  prevented, 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Saviour’s  was  to  take  his  place.  To  the  latter  belonged 
the  jurisdiction  of  St.  Gerard’s  Church,  and  he  could  also  perform  all 
parochial  functions  in  the  church  of  St.  John  (e.g.  hear  confessions,  give 
Holy  Communion,  and  baptize)  without  the  leave  of  the  archpriest. 

The  town  was  divided  into  parishes,  not  by  a  local  division,  but  by 
families.  All  whose  names  began  with  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet 
belonged  to  the  archpriest,  the  others  to  the  abbot.  All  strangers,  however, 
who  came  and  settled  in  Gallinaro  after  the  date  of  this  arrangement  were 
to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archpriest.  This  unique  arrangement 
still  continues  :  the  two  parochi  minister  to  their  respective  parishioners  in 
the  same  church ;  and,  as  a  curious  example  of  the  working  of  the  second 
clause  of  the  arrangement,  I  may  mention  that  the  family  of  the  late  Abbot 
of  St.  Saviour’s  were  parishioners  of  the  archpriest,  though  they  lived  in 
the  abbot’s  own  house. 

The  right  of  'pontificalia  has  not  been  exercised  for  some  years,  though 
the  throne  of  the  archpriest  may  still  be  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  John, 
and  all  the  pontifical  vestments  are  kept  in  the  sacristy.  The  difficulty, 
however,  nowadays,  does  not  lie  in  the  opposition  of  the  Bishop,  but  in 
the  paucity  of  clergy  to  assist  in  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  Pontifical 
Office.  We  found  in  the  sacristy  (which  is  exceedingly  rich  in  beautiful 
old  vestments,  some  of  Cinque  cento  date)  a  beautifully  written  MS.  Cere¬ 
monial  for  the  use  of  the  archpriest. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Gerard.  He  is  loved  in  Gallinaro  with  a  devotion 
exceedingly  touching  and  beautiful.  We  shall  never  forget  our  talks  about 
him  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  :  their  faith  in  his  power, 
their  enthusiasm  for  his  honour,  were  really  wonderful.  One  old  man' 
the  Prior  of  the  Confraternity  of  St.  Gerard — a  Congregation  which  still 
enjoys  the  revenues  of  the  Gerard  family,  though  sorely  mulcted  by  the 
present  Government  pleased  me  especially.  As  he  drove  me  one  evening 
through  the  country  lanes,  he  discoursed  eloquently  of  the  wonders  worked 
by  the  Protector  of  his  village.  “  He  is  the  father  of  us  all  here,  our  father 
and  our  doctor  !  When  I  was  a  bambino  of  five  years  old,  I  had  a  swelling 
on  the  forehead,  between  the  eyes,  and  the  doctors  told  my  mother  that 
she  must  take  me  to  Naples  and  have  it  cut  out.  But  she  said,  ‘  There  is 
a  greater  doctor  at  Gallinaro  than  all  those  of  Naples,’  and  she  carried  me 
down  in  her  arms  to  the  church,  and  prayed  to  St.  Gerard  :  « Dear  holy 
father,  you  are  our  doctor,  you  are  our  father ;  I  have  no  need  to  go  to 
Naples  when  you  are  here!  Cure  my  child  !  ’  And  the  next  morning 
the  wen,  or  whatever  it  was,  had  entirely  disappeared.  I  remember  it 
myself  perfectly  well.  And  then,  one  day,  my  wife  lay  dying  of  pneumonia  ; 
she  had  received  the  last  Sacraments,  and  could  no  longer  speak.  I  knelt 
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by  the  bedside  watching.  And  then  up  gets  my  boy — that  beautiful  boy 
you  saw,  signor,  just  now  in  the  village — and  he  goes  all  by  himself  to  the 
saint,  and  he  says  to  him  :  ‘  Oh,  St.  Gerard,  you  are  our  friend,  our  com- 
faesano  ;  you  would  like  one  of  your  own  people  to  be  a  priest !  Well, 
then,  I  vow  to  you,  dear  holy  father,  that  if  you  will  cure  my  mother  I 
will  be  a  priest.’  And  meanwhile,  signor,  all  the  village  was  saying  the 
Rosary  for  my  wife  !  And  while  my  boy  was  still  in  the  church,  my  wife 
opened  her  eyes  and  began  to  speak !  She  was  cured  instantly,  signor — 
go  and  ask  her  yourself  !  And  my  boy  is  a  seminarist  at  Sora,  and  a  splendid 
student  :  he  gains  all  the  prizes  there,  and  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  study. 
You  saw  yourself  what  a  bel  giovannotto  he  is.  There’s  nothing  he  doesn’t 
know. 

“  Ah,  how  many  miracles  he  works,  our  St.  Gerard  !  I  have  seen  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dumb  speak,  and  the  lame  walk,  over  and  over  again.  He 
is  our  father,  and  he  takes  care  of  us.  Last  year  the  cholera  came  to  Galli- 
naro  :  twenty-five  died  in  a  few  days.  The  Signor  Arciprete  said,  ‘  We 
must  have  recourse  to  our  saints.’  So  our  Confraternity  made  a  procession 
barefoot,  carrying  the  miraculous  image  of  St.  Gerard.  Oh,  how  the  people 
wept  when  they  saw  him  leave  the  church  !  But  from  that  day  the  plague 
entirely  ceased,  and  the  Abbot  Orlando  put  up  a  tablet  to  commemorate 
the  miracle  in  the  church,  as  you  have  seen.” 

Nor  was  it  only  the  peasants  who  spoke  to  us  thus.  We  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  at  Gallinaro  a  native  of  the  place,  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Saba 
Bevilacqua,  Father  Minister  of  the  well-known  Lazarist  House  at  Monte 
Citorio  in  Rome.  His  stories  of  the  miracles  worked  by  St.  Gerard^in  his 
own  family  filled  us  with  astonishment.  His  brother  lay  dying,  about 
ten  years  ago,  of  some  disease  of  the  throat  which  prevented  him  from 
swallowing  anything,  even  a  drop  of  water.  For  three  days  he  lay  in  this 
state.  Then,  as  is  usual  at  Gallinaro,  the  arm  of  St.  Gerard  was  solemnly 
carried  to  the  sick-room.  His  mother  meanwhile  went  barefoot  to  the 
church  to  invoke  the  saint’s  aid.  The  dying  man  asked  for  a  glass  of  water  ; 
he  took  it,  after  it  had  been  applied  to  the  relic,  and  whispered  a  prayer  : 
“  St.  Gerard,  only  you  can  help  me  now ;  help  me  to  swallow  this  water 
in  your  honour.”  He  did  so,  easily  and  without  effort !  Then  another, 
and  another.  He  was  suddenly  and  completely  cured. 

Padre  Bevilacqua’s  father  was  also  cured  of  a  mortal  disease  by  the 
saint’s  intercession.  As  he  lay  dying,  suddenly  a  bell  was  heard  to  ring 
two  sharp  clear  notes  through  the  room.  The  dying  man  opened  his  eyes, 
and  told  the  family  to  go  and  return  thanks  to  St.  Gerard.  He  was  cured. 
It  must  be  noted  that  there  was  not  a  single  bell  in  the  whole  house. 

About  twelve  years  ago  there  was  a  great  drought,  so  great  that  the 
people  resolved  to  carry  the  image  of  St.  Gerard  in  procession.  As  it  went 
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by  the  house  of  a  certain  man,  he  looted  at  it  with  contempt,  and  said, 
As  if  a  log  of  wood  could  make  it  rain  !  ”  But  mark  the  prodigy  !  Before 
the  procession  returned  to  the  church,  the  rain  had  begun  to  fall,  but  not 
a  single  drop  fell  on  the  farm  of  the  scoffer. 

This,  thoroughly  mediaeval  story,  the  father  assured  us,  is  absolutely 
authentic.  The  man  was  not  converted,  however,  but  abused  the  saint. 
“  This  must  be  a  proud  saint,  indeed,  to  take  notice  of  a  joke  !  ”  He  was 
a  thoroughly  mauvais  sujet  this,  but  such  are  rare  in  Gallinaro.  The  people 

the  place  love  their  saint  so  much  that  woe  betide  the  man  from  another 
village  who  dare  blaspheme  his  name ;  such  have  been  set  upon  and  half 
killed  before  now. 

Another  picturesque  story,  and  we  have  done. 

A  woman  from  another  village  promised  a  heifer  to  the  saint  if  he  would 
heal  her  daughter,  who  suffered  from  a  chronic  complaint.  She  took  the 
beast  to  Gallinaro,  and,  sure  enough,  her  daughter  was  cured.  But  when 
she  returned  home,  she  had  the  ingratitude  to  tell  her  neighbours  that  she 
had  had  to  pay  precious  dearly  for  the  grace  she  had  obtained.  But  the 
samt  did  not  allow  her  to  go  unpunished.  That  very  night  the  old  malady 
took  hold  of  her  daughter,  and  she  was  soon  as  ill  as  ever,  and  next  morning 
she  found  the  heifer  lowing  at  her  gate.  It  had  returned  alone  from  Galli¬ 
naro  I  his  happened  only  a  few  years  ago.  Needless  to  say,  people  mingle 
a  wholesome  fear  with  their  devotion  to  St.  Gerard. 
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TE  village  of  which  we  are  about  to  write  is  called  Santo  Padre,1 
and  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Naples, 
close  to  the  frontier  of  the  Pontifical  States,  in  the  ancient  province 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  classical  Campania  Felix.  It  belongs  to 
the  diocese  of  Aquino,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  nine  miles,  and  occupies 
.-a  magnificent  situation  on  a  spur  of  the  Apennines,  at  a  height  of  some 
.2,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  nearest  town  is  that  of  Arpino, 
■celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Cicero,  and  in  recent  times  illustrated  by 
a  purer  glory,  that  of  the  Blessed  Francis  Xavier  Bianchi,  a  Barnabite  lately 
beatified. 

And  here  it  may  be  remembered  that  all  around  our  village  are  to  be 
found  places  famous  with  this  double  aureole  of  classical  and  Christian 
renown  ;  birthplaces  and  homes  of  pagan  heroes  and  Christian  saints.  Our 
own  village  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  the  relics  of  a  holy  English  pilgrim 
who  found  his  way  here  while  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and 
the  Holy  Land,  and  devoted  himself  to  tending  the  plague-stricken  in  the 
hospital  which  had  been  founded  on  this  site  by  the  people  of  Aquino, 
in  order  that  their  sick  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  pure  air  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  epoch  of  St.  Fulk’s  arrival  (for  so  the  saint  is  named)  is  not 
known  ;  tradition  says  that  it  was  in  the  seventh  century.  At  any  rate, 
a  terrible  plague  was  raging  at  the  time,  and  St.  Fulk  devoted  himself  to 
the  care  of  the  victims  of  the  scourge,  until  he  himself  sickened  and  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  attached  to  the  hospital.  Many  years 
passed  by,  the  memory  of  the  holy  pilgrim  was  forgotten,  and  the  hospital 
itself  fallen  into  ruin  ;  Aquino  had  been  ravaged  and  destroyed  by  barbarian 
hordes,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  that  it  began 
to  revive.  Just  about  this  time,  apparently,  various  wonders  were  observed 
to  take  place  at  the  spot  where  the  saint  had  been  buried,  and  at  last  he 
appeared  in  vision  to  the  archpriest  of  our  village,  and  demanded  to  be 
removed  to  a  more  fitting  resting-place ;  for  his  body  lay  in  the  midst  of 
what  was  then  the  principal  road  leading  to  the  gates  of  the  village.  The 
1  Written  in  1894 ;  I  have  assumed  the  character  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  village. 
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translation  was  duly  effected  with  much  solemnity  by  the  Bishop  of  Aquino, 
assisted  by  two  other  prelates,  and  henceforth  San  Folco  is  the  patron  and 
protector  of  Santo  Padre. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  ancient  times  our  village  bore  the 
name  of  Castroforoli,  and  it  owes  its  present  designation  to  the  devotion 
of  its  people  to  their  holy  protector.  In  fact,  in  speaking  of  St.  Fulk,  they 
would  always  name  him  their  holy  father,  Santo  Padre  ;  and  so  the  numerous 
pilgrims  who  flocked  to  his  shrine  (and  among  them,  tradition  reports, 
were  very  many  Englishmen)  would  say,  “  Let  us  go  to  Santo  Padre  ”  ; 
“We  shall  find  comfort  and  help  if  we  go  to  Santo  Padre  ”  ;  till  gradually 
the  village  came  to  bear  this  name  instead  of  its  old  one.  Precisely  when 
this  change  came  about  we  cannot  say,  but  we  know  that  already  in  the 
tenth  century  the  territory  was  named  “  Patrinate  ”  in  a  description  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  Aquino,  though  up  till  the  thirteenth  century  it. 
was  named  in  public  documents  by  its  ancient  title  of  Castroforoli.  From 
this  epoch  the  new  name  became  stereotyped. 

Santo  Padre  too,  as  we  have  said,  boasts  of  classical  as  well  as  of  Christian, 
memories.  In  fact  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  villa  of  Pomponius. 
Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  and  within  the  boundaries  of  its  parish  may 
still  be  seen  traces  of  the  ancient  villa  of  Juvenal,  who  was  a  native  of 
Aquino,  as  all  the  world  knows. 

From  the  summit  of  its  neighbouring  mountain,  the  Favone,  may 
be  seen  a  glorious  panorama  :  to  the  north  we  see  Arpino  and  a  host  of 
other  castellated  villages,  crowning  with  their  towers  and  walls  the  crests 
of  the  mountains  that  girdle  the  horizon.  To  the  west  is  seen  Monte  San 
Giovanni,  where  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  was  im¬ 
prisoned  by  his  own  brothers,  and  won  a  glorious  victory  over  the  impure 
temptress  sent  in  to  turn  him  from  his  vocation  and  his  allegiance  to  God. 
and  St.  Dominic.  Below  is  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Casamari,  where  rest 
the  relics  of  a  host  of  martyred  monks,  victims  of  the  diabolical  rage  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  soldiers,  who  murdered  them  because  they  opposed 
strenuously  and  valiantly  the  horrible  profanations  of  the  adorable  Eucharist. 
Alas  !  that  we  should  have  to  add  that  the  same  awful  sacrilege  was  perpe¬ 
trated  by  Piedmontese  soldiers  in  our  own  time ;  a  profanation  that  was. 
terribly  avenged  by  the  almost  complete  annihilation  of  the  guilty  troops 
beneath  the  walls  of  Banca  a  few  days  later.  Everyone  who  knows  the 
facts,  sees  in  this  victory  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  over  the  Revolutionary 
host,  polluted  by  the  most  hateful  sacrilege,  the  avenging  hand  of  God. 

Again,  we  see  below  us  in  the  plain  the  city  of  Ceprano,  belonging  to 
the  Pontifical  States,  where  is  venerated  as  protector,  a  companion  of  our 
own  St.  Fulk,  the  English  pilgrim  St.  Ardwyne.  Veroli,  with  its  memories, 
of  St.  Mary  Salome,  mother  of  St.  John  Evangelist— Veroli,  which  boasts, 
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of  the  possession  of  the  largest  piece  of  the  Holy  Cross  known  to  the  world 
— crowns  a  distant  hill. 

The  splendid  rock  that  rises  out  of  the  plain  at  our  feet,  like  that  of 
Gibraltar  from  the  Mediterranean  waves,  bearing  perched  on  its  almost 
inaccessible  heights  a  castle  and  a  church,  is  Rocca  d’Arce,  and  here  rests 
a  second  companion  of  St.  Fulk,  the  English  pilgrim  St.  Bernard.  Four 
they  were,  and  the  fourth,  St.  Gerard,  is  not  far  off,  though  we  cannot 
see  his  resting-place.  But  the  bells  of  Santo  Padre  answer  back  to  those 
of  Rocca  d’Arce,  and  the  people  say  St.  Fulk  and  St.  Bernard  love  thus  to 
converse  one  with  the  other.  At  Rocca  d’Arce,  too,  are  heard  the  bells 
of  St.  Ardwyne  (Ardovino)  at  Ceprano.  To  the  south,  other  glorious 
memories  and  beautiful  sites  strike  at  once  the  eye  and  the  imagination. 

There  in  the  plain  is  Aquino,  the  country  of  St.  Thomas  and  of  Juvenal ; 
while,  high  on  a  mountain-crest  above  is  the  castle  of  Rocca  Secca,  where 
the  angelic  Doctor  was  born.  And  beyond,  though  it  is  hidden,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  by.  an  intervening  height,  rises,  as  we  know,  that  glorious  and 
holy  mountain,  the  Sinai  of  Europe,  the  home  of  the  Patriarch  of  Western 
Monasticism,  Montecassino. 

Thus  we  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  speak  of  the  historical  memories 
that  make  our  country  glorious.  Not  less  beautiful  is  its  natural  aspect. 
The  village  is  an  ancient  “  castello  ”  fortified  with  medieval  walls,  and 
entered  by  two  ancient  gates.  Within  are  picturesque  stepped  streets, 
houses  black  with  age,  churches,  and  ancient  towers. 

The  population  is  a  little  over  two  thousand,  and  is  divided  between, 
peasants  ( contadini )  and  the  upper  middle  class,  or  “  civil  families,”  as  we 
say,,  who  trace  their  origin  centuries  back.  There  are  still  thirteen  of  the 
ancient  families ;  the  others  are  extinct  or  have  emigrated  ;  and  each  can 
show  you  his  genealogical  tree,  and  his  pedigree  tracing  back  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  parish  registers  began  to  be  kept ;  and  who  knows  how 
much  older  they  may  be  ! 

The  village  is  governed  by  its  own  Mayor  (or  Sindaco )  and  his  councillors, 
and  we  do  all  things  here  en  famille ,  for  the  arciprete  (or  parish  priest)  is 
a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  “  civil  families,”  and  his  coat-of-arms  may 
be  seen  in  the  church  over  the  tomb  which  he  has  prepared  for  himself 
during  his  lifetime.  He  has  been  parish  priest  here  for  forty-two  years, 
and  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  charge  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  And  what  changes  he  has  seen  in  this  time ! 

In  the  old  days  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  church  was  well 
endowed,  and  he  had  six  assistant  priests  (or  participantes,  as  they  were 
called),  each  with  a  modest  revenue  from  the  possessions  of  the  church, 
to  help  him  in  his  large  and  scattered  parish,  and  maintain  the  Divine  Office 
in  the  church  with  dignity  and  splendour.  Now  all  has  been  swept  away 
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by  a  rapacious  and  sacrilegious  Government,  and  he  is  left  all  alone.  It 
is  true  that  our  schoolmaster,  Don  Gregorio,  is  also  a  priest,  so  that  we 
have  two  Masses  every  day  in  the  church,  but  the  archpriest  has  the  sole 
charge  of  the  parish,  and  it  is  so  great  a  tie  that  he  has  never  yet  been  able 
to  absent  himself  even  for  sufficient  time  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  St. 
Benedict  at  Montecassino,  a  journey  of  little  more  than  six  hours  from 
Santo  Padre.  But  how  pleased  he  is  to  welcome  strangers  to  his  home, 
and  tell  them  the  legend  of  his  beloved  St.  Fulk ;  and  if  by  chance  that 
stranger  be  an  Englishman,  he  will  almost  weep  for  joy  at  being  able  to 
show  hospitality  to  a  countryman  of  his  dear  saint ;  and  he  will  tell  him 
how  incessantly  he  prays  for  the  conversion  of  that  country,  once  the  Isle 
of  Saints. 

No  one  can  help  loving  our  archpriest. 

Let  us  go,  then,  to  the  church  of  St.  Fulk,  which  is  close  to  the  house 
of  the  archpriest.  It  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  last  century  (being  consecrated 
in  1742)  and  has  nothing  very  remarkable  perhaps  to  a  stranger,  though  the 
Santo  Padresi  are  very  fond  of  the  altar-piece  over  the  high  altar,  a  work  of 
the  Cavaliere  d’Arpino  ;  and  the  stucco  ornamentations  of  the  altars,  executed 
by  a  Milanese  artist  who  worked  here  for  some  years  about  1737  are  not 
contemptible.  You  will  see,  too,  the  new  picture  and  altar  of  St.  Fulk ; 
the  picture,  which  represents  the  saint  kneeling  and  looking  up  to  Heaven, 
whence  a  cross  of  light  descends,  is  by  a  Roman  artist  and  was  painted  at  the 
expense  of  a  notability  of  our  village,  the  Protonotary  Apostolic,  Monsignor 
Paul  Scappaticci.  You  will  observe  that  the  artist  has  given  the  saint 
an  English  face,  and  that  the  background  has  a  view  of  the  village  of  Santo 
Padre.  Beneath  the  high  altar,  enclosed  in  a  casket  which  is  itself  enclosed 
in  a  recumbent  wooden  effigy,  repose  the  holy  relics  of  the  protector  of  our 
village.  They  were  placed  above  this  altar  in  1793  by  Bishop  Siciliani  of 
Aquino,  who  transported  them  with  great  pomp  from  the  crypt  below ; 
and  again  in  1801  they  were  removed  by  his  successor  to  their  present 
resting-place.  The  former  Bishop  was  cured  of  his  deafness  immediately 
that  he  touched  the  sacred  relics,  a  miracle  attested  by  an  authentic  act 
preserved  in  the  archives.  Below  on  the  right  is  the  little  crypt  with  an 
ancient  altar  bearing  the  inscription  “  Hie  est  corpus  Scti  Fulconis”  and 
also  a  record  of  the  translation,  August  22,  1793.  There  is  a  most  interesting 
account  of  this  translation,  written  by  the  archpriest  of  the  time,  in  one 
of  the  parish  registers. 

But  you  should  have  been  at  Santo  Padre  this  very  year,  in  May,  to 
witness  the  great  Feast  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Translation.  Last  year 
it  really  fell,  but  then  the  cholera  was  raging  at  Cassino,  so  the  feast  was 
put  off  till  May  1894. 

The  Bishop  of  the  diocese  and  an  Archbishop  from  Rome  assisted  at 
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the  festival,  which  lasted  three  days,  May  20-22,  the  last  being  the  feast- 
day  of  St.  Fulk.  There  were  two  Pontifical  High  Masses,  at  which  the 
orchestra  from  Arpino  played,  and  the  famous  bass,  Signor  Gaetano  Notargia- 
como,  nephew  of  the  archpriest,  sang  several  solos.  Though  such  a  renowned 
opera-singer,  Signor  Notargiacomo  is  modest,  unaffected,  and  sincerely 
religious.  He  is  the  pride  of  his  uncle,  who  treasures  the  newspaper  articles 
which  sing  his  praises  and  loves  to  talk  of  his  virtues.  For  this  young  man 
refuses  to  sing  in  any  opera  which  contains  anything  injurious  to  religion, 
and  has  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him  by  his  upright  and  Christian 
life.  There  were  crowds  who  came  from  all  parts  to  hear  him  sing  at  the 
feast ;  and  then  the  procession  with  the  two  prelates,  when  for  the  first 
time  the  holy  body  itself  was  borne  solemnly  forth  from  the  church — a 
sight  that  drew  tears  from  the  people.  The  illuminations  and  the  fireworks 
were  magnificent ;  nothing  had  been  seen  like  them  at  Santo  Padre.  Each 
day  the  panegyric  of  the  saint  was  pronounced  by  a  famous  orator.  The 
people  all  wore  their  gala  costumes ;  and  you  must  know  that  the  festival 
dress  of  a  Santo  Padrese  is  something  magnificent.  Up  till  twenty  years 
ago  the  dresses  of  both  men  and  women  were  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and 
never  changed  in  the  slightest  particularity.  It  is  true  that  since  then  the 
younger  women  have  been  taking  to  dressing  in  the  costume  of  the  people 
of  Arpino,  but  still  more  than  half  the  contadini  yet  wear  the  ancient  dress. 
Let  us  try  to  describe  it. 

The  men  wear  shirts  of  fine  linen  or  cambric,  embroidered  in  white  and 
red  thread  ;  they  wear  knee-breeches  of  blue  velvet  and  a  waistcoat  of 
scarlet  cloth,  with  white  stockings  and  boots.  The  hat  is  steeple-shaped, 
and  adorned  with  ribbons  and  peacock  feathers.  Round  the  loins  is  a  scarf 
of  some  brilliant  colour,  and  the  waistcoat  is  always  open,  showing  the 
embroidered  shirt.  The  jacket  is  generally  carried  slung  over  one  shoulder. 
When  they  are  not  in  festal  array  the  legs  below  the  knee-breeches  are 
covered  with  a  piece  of  linen  called  the  pezza,  which  also  envelops  the  foot ; 
the  sole  of  the  foot  is  protected  by  a  piece  of  raw  leather  a  little  longer  than 
the  foot  itself  and  turning  up  beyond  the  toes  in  a  point  like  the  prow  of 
a  ship  ;  this  is  kept  in  place  by  leather  thongs  which  are  twisted  round  and 
round  the  calves  in  a  symmetrical  pattern,  and  thus  hold  at  the  same  time 
the  pezza  in  its  place.  The  whole  effect  is  very  curious. 

The  women  wear  a  chemise  of  cambric  or  muslin,  also  embroidered 
richly,  and  adorned  with  ribbons  of  red  silk.  The  low  bodice  is  of  silk — 
either  blue,  yellow,  or  green — adorned  with  gold  or  silver  lace.  At  the 
back,  over  the  gown,  hangs  a  large  square  piece  of  scarlet  stuff,  while  in 
front  is  an  apron  made  of  silk  or  damask  velvet. 

A  silk  girdle  and  short  sleeves  also  of  silk  (the  rest  of  the  arm  being 
covered  by  the  white  sleeves  of  the  chemise)  and  a  fichu  covering  the  breast, 
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which  is  also  adorned  by  the  scapular  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  complete 
the  costume.  This  silk  fichu  was  added  to  the  costume  by  Bishop  Montieri, 
in  1840.  The  rest  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  is  quite  different  from 
that  worn  by  the  women  of  Arpino,  only  five  miles  off. 

The  head-dress  alone  remains  to  be  described.  On  feast-days  it  is  an 
orange-coloured  handkerchief,  covering  the  top  of  the  head  and  falling 
to  the  back  of  the  neck ;  it  is  maintained  in  place  by  a  gold  pin.  At  other 
times,  it  is  the  usual  white  linen  head-dress  of  the  Neapolitan  peasantry, 
than  which  none  more  beautiful,  to  our  mind,  can  be  imagined. 

So  much  for  the  appearance  of  the  Santo  Padresi.  As  to  their  moral 
qualities,  the  people  are  full  of  good  qualities,  industrious,  peaceable,  hos¬ 
pitable,  and.  sincerely  religious.  It  is  true  that  they  have  their  defects, 
the  chief  being  a  tendency  to  use  injurious  and  insulting  words  to  anyone 
with  whom  they  may  have  a  difference  ,*  and  on  feast-days  we  fear  that 
the  poorer  men  do  not  always  go  home  quite  sober.  But  the  criminal 
record  of  Santo  Padre  is  extraordinarily  low ;  and  as  to  the  morality  of  the 
people,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  'births  to  the  population  is  at  zero. 

Their  religious  duties  are  exercised  with  frequency  and  devotion,  and 
many  feasts  are  annually  celebrated  by  the  piety  of  the  people.  The  chief 
is,  of  course,  that  of  St.  Fulk,  on  May  22,  and  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp  ; 
tpe  £exPenses  feast,  for  the  band,  the  illuminations,  the  mortars, 

the  fire-balloons,  etc.,  etc.,  always  reaching  some  £20.  The  second  protector 
of  our  village  is  St.  Peter  Martyr,  whose  picture  may  be  seen  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  St.  Fulk,  over  the  door  of  the  parish  church.  Other  festivals 
are  those  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  (to  which  there  is  great  devotion, 
here),  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  St.  Roch,  St.  Gaetano,  etc. 

The  people  also  frequent  the  pilgrimages  which  take  place  annually  to 
Loreto,  to  Montecassino,  to  St.  Gerard  of  Gallinaro,  and  other  sanctuaries. 

Some  peculiar  customs  of  our  village  may  be  of  interest.  At  the  birth 
of  a  child,  it  is  taken  to  church  to  be  baptized,  in  a  cradle  which  is  carried 
on  the  head  of  the  nurse.  If  the  child  be  a  boy,  she  supports  the  cradle 
on  her  head  with  her  right  hand ;  if  a  girl,  with  her  left.  On  leaving  the 

l  C°PP^  Coins  are  t^irown  among  the  crowd  by  the  father  and  the 
godfathers.  The  friends  go  to  congratulate  the  mother  next  day ;  and 
are  treated  to  what  we  call  complimenti ,  that  is,  sweetmeats  and  other  light 
refreshments.  But  if  the  parents  be  contadini ,  the  friends,  on  the  contrary 
bring  the  mother  some  little  present. 

Marriages  are  always  celebrated  in  the  house,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Bishop,  and  all  who  are  invited  partake  of  the  usual  complimenti.  On 
the  first  feast  that  occurs,  the  married  couple  go  in  procession  to  the  church, 
followed  by  other  matrons  in  the  splendour  of  their  festal  attire.  If  the 
bride  be  from  another  place  (a  foreigner,  as  we  say),  she  wears  for  the  first 
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time  the  costume  of  the  women  of  Santo  Padre.  On  leaving  the  church, 
coins  are  thrown  to  the  people  by  the  bridegroom,  but  peasants  substitute 
comfits  for  money.  The  ceremony  is  terminated  by  a  banquet. 

When  a  death  occurs,  the  family  do  not  go  outside  the  house  before 
the  funeral.  In  the  meantime  they  receive  visits  of  condolence ;  and  on 
the  evening  after  the  death,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the  bereaved  bears 
to  the  afflicted  family  in  their  house  a  sumptuous  repast.  The  men  wear 
a  black  ribbon  round  the  hat  in  sign  of  mourning,  the  women  black  head¬ 
dresses.  At  the  funeral,  at  least  in  the  peasants’  families,  all  assist,  the 
nearest  female  relations  accompanying  the  procession  with  loud  cries  and 
bewailings,  just  as  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Romans  and  other 
nations. 

At  the  Mass  said  on  the  third  day  the  relations  assist,  but  the  signs  of 
mourning  are  violet  instead  of  black.  Till  1846  there  was  always  a  solemn 
repast  after  the  ceremony,  at  which  was  eaten  a  soup  made  of  beans,  and 
the  friends  drank  to  the  eternal  repose  of  the  departed.  But  this  ancient 
custom,  dating  from  remote  antiquity,  has  disappeared  in  our  village  since 
the  above  date. 

Other  curious  usages  are  those  of  All  Souls’  Day,  when  everyone  brings 
to  church  one  or  more  candles,  which  he  holds  lighted  during  the  entire 
service.  Again  on  St.  Silvester’s  Day,  or  New  Year’s  Eve,  the  children  of 
the  place  run  from  door  to  door,  and  cry  out  at  each  :  “Be  kind  to  St. 
Silvester,  and  God  guard  thy  cows  and  thy  cattle !  ”  which  invitation  is 
responded  to  by  gifts  of  honey,  beans,  or  other  such  trifles.  The  same  takes 
place  on  St.  Anthony’s  Day,  in  January.  On  New  Year’s  Eve,  again,  the 
carol  singers  go  their  round,  singing  from  house  to  house,  and  wishing  the 
occupants  a  Happy  New  Year  ;  nor  are  they  left  without  recompense. 

The  favourite  games  of  our  young  men  are  those  called  boccia  and 
ruzzola — the  first  a  sort  of  skittles,  the  second  played  with  a  top  or  wooden 
disk,  wound  up  by  a  string,  and  then  spun  out  towards  a  determined  goal, 
the  winner  being  he  whose  ruzzola  approaches  the  mark  most  nearly.  Our 
children  amuse  themselves  with  various  games  of  marbles,  etc. 

Though  cards  are  played  in  the  cafes  and  private  houses,  games  of 
hazard  are  quite  unknown  to  our  village ;  and  it  is  certainly  none  the  less 
happy  for  that. 

The  peasants  live  most  frugally  and  soberly  ;  they  never  eat  meat  except 
on  some  grand  feast-day,  and,  with  these  same  exceptions,  their  drink  is 
cold  water  all  the  year  round.  As  to  the  dialect,  it  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Aquino,  which  is  another  witness  to  the  origin  of  our  Santo  Padre.  It 
would  be  understood  with  difficulty  by  a  stranger,  being  very  different  from 
Italian  in  many  respects.  It  is  noteworthy  that  each  paese  (as  the  people 
call  the  village  or  town)  has  its  own  dialect,  as  well  as  its  own  costume. 
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So  much,  then,  for  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  village  in  the 
Apennines. 

There  is  little  left  to  add  about  Santo  Padre.  It  is  very  much  out  of 
the  world,  which  perhaps  has  been  to  its  advantage  in  many  ways.  The 
roads  that  lead  from  it  to  the  neighbouring  towns  can  hardly  be  called  roads ; 
they  are  mountain-paths  of  the  most  precipitous  and  dangerous  nature, 
covered  with  rolling  stones.  An  ass  is  the  only  safe  means  of  transport, 
unless  you  prefer  your  legs.  But  about  twenty  years  ago  one  good  road 
was  opened,  which  leads  from  Santo  Padre  to  Arpino ;  it  took  more  than 
five- and -twenty  years  to  make — though  the  distance  is  only  about  five 
miles.  With  this  exception,  in  winter,  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground, 
Santo  Padre  is  almost  entirely  cut  ofi  from  the  world. 

We  have  not  described  the  other  churches,  though  there  are  five  besides 
that  of  St.  Fulk,  because  they  contain  little  of  interest.  One,  however, 
that  of  the  IVladonna  of  the  Rosary,  was  anciently  the  principal  church  of 
the  place,  and  the  title  of  the  archpriest.  The  church  of  St.  Fulk  had  then 
a  separate  parish  but  the  two  being  united  in  1603,  and  St.  Fulk’s  having 
been  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale,  made  that  of  the  Madonna  sink  into  a  position 
of  lesser  importance.  It  is  now  the  meeting-place  of  the  “  Confraternity 
of  Death  ( Congrega  della  Morte ),  a  pious  Congregation  which  takes  charge 
of  the  dead,  especially  those  who  die  out  in  the  country.  Two  other  Confra¬ 
ternities — that  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  that  of  St.  Fulk  (which 
ministers  to  the  sick)  exist  in  Santo  Padre,  and  may  be  distinguished  in 
processions  by  their  picturesque  garb,  the  first  of  black,  the  other  two  of 
white  albs,  with  red  and  green  mozettas  respectively. 

Another  church  that  must  be  mentioned  is  that  of  SS.  Fulk  and  Peter 
Martyr.  Anciently  it  stood  over  the  spot  where  the  body  of  St.  Fulk  was 
found  ;  but  in  1863,  being  very  dilapidated,  it  was  rebuilt  a  few  yards  away 
from  its  ancient  site,  which  was  needed  to  give  space  to  the  new  high-road 
then  in  course  of  construction.  So  that  now,  as  of  old,  the  spot  where 
once  St.  Fulk  s  body  lay  is  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  From  this  point  a 
charming  view  may  be  obtained  of  the  village,  with  its  old  walls  and  ramparts, 

a?  cV 3attl?mented  gateway.  Rising  out  of  the  castle  walls  is  the  church 
of  bt.  fulk,  its  campanile  built  upon  the  remains  of  one  of  the  old  towers, 
while  a  second  tower  of  the  castle  now  forms  a  sacristy. 

And  before  we  end  this  short  sketch  of  our  village  we  must  describe 

SrmcG  Vff  treaf res  °f  the  sacristy.  Chief  of  these  are  the  head  and  arm 
of  St.  Bulk,  each  enclosed  in  a  silver  reliquary.  The  silver  head  is  not 
artistic,  perhaps,  but  it  is  evidently  of  the  highest  antiquity,  perhaps  of 
the  twelfth  century..  The  silver  arm  is  of  later  workmanship^  probably 
C  inquecento.  There  is  a  curious  story  about  this  arm.  Once  it  was  stolen 
y  thieves,  who  carried  it  off  to  a  village  called  Alvito,  some  ten  miles  away. 
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They  began  to  break  up  the  silver,  when  their  arms  were  paralysed.  In 
their  terror  and  remorse  they  vowed  to  restore  the  treasure,  and  they  were 
at  once  healed.  They  tied  the  broken  fragments  together,  and  carried 
them  back  to  Santo  Padre.  But  when  the  archpriest  examined  the  reliquary, 
behold  it  was  quite  perfect  and  entire !  This  miracle  finished  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  thieves.  Only  a  few  years  back  some  other  thieves  broke 
into  the  church ;  they  stole  many  treasures,  even  the  silver  pyx  from  the 
tabernacle ;  but  when  they  tried  to  force  the  door  that  leads  to  the  place 
where  these  silver  reliquaries  are  preserved,  they  were  utterly  unable  to 
open  it.  A  thief  who  died  in  prison  confessed  this  on  his  death-bed.  Yet 
the  door  is  a  very  frail  one,  and  would  have  been  most  easy  to  force  open. 

Another  treasure  is  a  magnificent  violet  chasuble,  entirely  covered  with 
gold  embroidery,  left  by  Cardinal  Cagiano,  to  the  church  of  his  native 
village.  His  Eminence  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Santo  Padre.  Again,  we  have 
a  whole  set  of  magnificent  High  Mass  vestments,  embroidered  on  cloth  of 
silver,  a  gift  of  another  Santo  Padrese,  Bishop  Margarita  of  Gravina.  This 
is  worth  at  least  £160  and  was  given  in  1841.  So  beautiful  are  these  vest¬ 
ments  that  when  the  Archbishop  came  in  May  to  celebrate  the  Centenary 
of  St.  Fulk,  he  asked  where  we  had  been  able  to  borrow  such  magnificent 
vestments.  We  were  proud  to  tell  him  they  were  no  borrowed  plumes, 
but  the  property  of  the  church  of  St.  Fulk. 

It  is  possible  that  some  reader  who  is  visiting  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Naples  will  find  his  way  to  Santo  Padre.  If  so,  let  him  be  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome  there. 
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THE  angelic  Doctor,  flower  of  Christian  learning,  and  brightest 
glor7  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  takes  his  name,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  from  the  ancient  city  of  Aquino  in  Southern  Italy. 

•e  ,  .  And  crst’ must  be£in  b7  removing  a  common  and  natural 

misapprehension.  St.  Thomas  was  not  born  at  Aquino,  but  at  Rocca  Secca 
a  mountain  castle,  some  seven  miles  from  Aquino,  which  lies  below  it  in 
the  plain.  His  father  was  Count  of  Aquino,  and  Rocca  Secca  anciently 
belonged  to  that  city,  though  now  it  is  entirely  separate.  The  name  of 
Aqmn  given  to  St.  Thomas  is  therefore  rather  a  surname  denoting  the 
title  of  his  family  than  an  indication  of  his  birthplace. 

The  jealousy  between  Rocca  Secca  and  Aquino  is  not  small,  and  much 
controversy  has  raged  as  to  the  birthplace  of  the  saint,  disputes  which  at 
least  have  had  the  happy  effect  of  clearing  up  all  doubt  as  to  the  facts. 

,  Sernas,  then,  was  born  in  the  old  castle  of  Rocca  Secca,  a  possession 
his  family.  The  reader  will  kindly  accompany  us  in  our  visit  to  the 
place,  and  gather  up  with  us  the  memories  that  stiff  exist  there. 

would  be  difficult  to  describe  a  more  lovely  spot  than  Rocca  Secca 
On  the  bright  hot  October  day  when  we  visited  it,  the  great  bare  rock 
crowned  by  the  ruined  towers  of  the  castle,  stood  out  clear  upon  the  deep 
axure  of  the  sky  Below  the  castle,  from  a  little  grove  of  olive-trees,  remnants 

of  the8chur!ilfhSt0lTf  °min'Ckn  f0nVent!  rises  the  white  Gothic  campanile 
the  church  of  St.  Thomas;  below  again,  amid  gardens  and  fruit-trees 

terrace  upon  terrace  is  perched  the  little  town,  its  ancient  walls  and  turrets 

surrounding  it  its  houses  black  with  age,  clinging  like  limpets  to  the  s?de 

?f  'h  “  7  '!hlle/t  lts  highest  point,  though  considerably  below  St.  Thomas’s 

Renascence  “  °£  Annunciation,  XiS 

.1  TfCu  below.tbe,  castIe  is  bare»  and  almost  perpendicular  but  on 

the  side  of  the  town  it  takes  a  gentler  slope,  though  still  steep  enough  towards 

dott T^’  °UtSlde  ^  andent  Walls  k  «  clothed  with 

dotted  with  olive-groves.  Far  below,  on  the  other  side  of  a  narrow  gorge 

nses  the  more  modern  part  of  the  town,  a  charming  Italian  village,  wfth 
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a  long,  wide  boulevard  of  acacias,  and  a  pretty  fountain,  round  which  the 
women  in  their  quaint,  picturesque  costume  group  and  gossip  under  the 
shady  trees. 

Here  are  to  be  found  four  churches  :  one  just  outside  the  village,  dedicated 
(as  is  usual  in  this  country  since  the  great  cholera  scourge  of  the  seventeenth 
century)  to  St.  Roch ;  the  principal  church  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Dominican  St.  Peter  Martyr ;  while  a  small  hermitage  with  its  chapel  of 
St.  Anthony,  and  an  ancient  convent  (now  alas !  suppressed)  with  a  fair 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Francis,  bear  pleasant  witness  to  the  ancient  and 
touching  friendship  that  ever  existed  between  the  children  of  St.  Dominic 
and  St.  Francis — a  legacy  of  the  holy  patriarchs  themselves. 

Rocca  Secca  has  a  railway-station  (it  lies  just  about  midway  between 
Rome  and  Naples),  but  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  town,  and  after  a  tramp 
of  three  miles  or  so  one  still  has  to  climb  the  “  Rock  ”  to  find  the  memories 
of  St.  Thomas. 

Up  then  we  mount,  taking  as  a  guide  a  bright-faced,  dark-eyed,  merry 
little  lad,  who  tells  us  his  name  is  Peppino.  The  path  is  paved  with  stones, 
and  stepped,  and  it  is  only  after  a  good  climb  that  we  reach  the  gate  of 
the  old  fortified  town — a  fine  Gothic  arch,  evidently  as  old  as  or  older  than 
the  time  of  St.  Thomas,  with  a  ruined  turret  on  the  left,  and  a  fragment 
of  the  ancient  wall.  Up  through  the  steep  streets,  which  even  a  mule 
must  find  it  hard  work  to  mount,  and  on  to  the  church  of  the  Annunciation. 
The  sacristan  is  ringing  the  Angelus — a  fitting  moment  to  visit  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  The  church  is  rococo  enough, 
and  there  is  little  to  notice ;  but  in  the  sacristy  is  a  Cinquecento  picture  of 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bonaventura.  St.  Thomas  stands  with  the  monstrance 
in  his  hands,  his  eyes  gazing  in  ecstasy  upon  the  heavens  above  him ;  St. 
Bonaventura  in  his  Cardinal’s  robes,  but  with  bare  feet  as  becomes  a  friar 
minor,  is  hiding  beneath  his  mantle  a  bulky  manuscript.  It  is  the  Office 
for  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  which  he  had  written  ;  but  on  hearing 
that  composed  by  St.  Thomas,  the  humble  saint,  in  wonder  at  its  marvellous 
beauty,  destroyed  his  own.  The  picture  is  interesting,  though  evidently 
by  a  second-rate  painter.  An  inscription  on  the  walls  of  the  sacristy  states 
that  in  honour  of  St.  Thomas,  Leo  XIII  in  1889  accorded  to  the  canons 
of  this  collegiate  church  (and  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  almost  every  little 
town  in  South  Italy  boasts  of  a  collegiate  chapter)  the  insignia  reserved  for 
-canons  of  a  cathedral,  ermine  mozetta,  cappa  magna,  etc. 

A  photograph  of  the  six  canons  in  their  new  robes  hangs  beside.  “  But 
there  are  only  three  now,”  remarks  our  sacristan  with  a  sigh.  Times  are 
bad  for  the  Church  in  Italy,  and  revenues,  once  so  abundant,  now  exist 
no  more. 

But  Peppino  is  growing  impatient!  Up  then  again,  past  a  ruined 
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arch  or  two,  said  to  be  part  of  the  palace  of  St.  Thomas’s  father,  upward 
still,  until  we  reach  a  sort  of  terraced  platform  high  above  the  town,  edged 
by  a  low  stone  wall.  We  sit  upon  the  wall  and  look  at  the  splendid  view 
below  us,  while  Peppino  runs  to  fetch  the  sacristan,  for  we  are  in  front 
of  the  church  of  St.  Thomas.  A  simple  facade,  with  an  early-Gothic 
doorway,  and  on  the  right  a  campanile.  In  the  lunette  above  the  door 
is  a  fresco  of  St.  Thomas,  with  angels  around  him.  The  sacristan,  a  very 
ragged  specimen  of  the  class,  comes  with  the  key  and  admits  us  into  the 
church.  Very  simple,  pure  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  an  open 
timber  roof,  and  in  the  midst,  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  one  fine  Gothic 
arch.  There  are  no  columns,  no  side  aisles,  and  the  few  windows  are  high 
up  in  the  wall. 

The  east  end  is  filled  up  by  a  fine  Cinquecento  picture,  in  a  splendid 
gilded  frame  of  the  same  date.  Alas  !  that  we  must  add  that  the  picture 
has  lost  nearly  all  its  value  through  modern  restoration  !  It  represents 
St.  Thomas  being  girded  with  the  mystical  cincture  of  chastity  by  two  angels. 

Above  is  a  small  panel  representing  him  kneeling  before  the  crucifix 
at  Naples  and  hearing  the  Crucified  Saviour  address  him  in  the  well-known 
words  :  “  Well  hast  thou  written  of  me,  Thomas  :  what  reward  dost  thou 
desire  ?  ”  To  which  the  angelic  Doctor  replied  :  “  None,  but  Thyself,  O 
Lord  !  ”  Below  on  the  predella  of  the  altar-piece  aie  painted  five  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  saint — the  prediction  of  his  birth  and  future  glory  made 
by  a  holy  hermit  to  his  mother,  his  birth  in  the  castle  that  rises  above  us, 
his  clothing  with  the  holy  habit  of  St.  Dominic,  his  victory  over  the  impure 
temptress  sent  by  his  brothers  to  seduce  him  from  his  sacred  vocation, 
and  his  healing  a  blind  boy  by  touching  his  eyes.  These  scenes  are  of  course 
very  small,  and  have  suffered,  like  the  principal  picture,  from  the  injudicious 

This  large  altar-piece  was  fixed  in  its  present  position,  as  an  inscription 
records,  m  1601  ;  it  entirely  blocks  up  the  original  apse  of  the  church, 
which  from  that  date  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  sacristy,  though  now 
it  is  half  a  ruin.  On  the  vault  of  this  apse  are  traces  of  fresco,  and  in  a  small 
niche  on  the  left  is  a  Quattrocento  fresco  of  St.  Anne.  At  least  this  is  what 
we  imagine  the  subject  to  represent ;  the  sacristan  insisted  it  was  the  Madonna 
della  Libera.  The  old  altar  which  was  attached  to  the  Cinquecento  picture 
first  described  has  unfortunately  been  destroyed,  and  a  new  one  put  some 
three  feet  in  front  of  it,  at  the  entrance  to  the  old  sanctuary.  The  effect 
of  this  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  it  half  hides  the  fine  altar-piece,  which 
one  can  see  properly  only  by  going  behind  this  modern  erection.  On 
either  side  of  it  are  niches  containing  wooden  busts,  carved  and  painted 
in  1633,  representing  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Peter  Martyr.  The  latter 
strange  to  say,  and  not  St.  Thomas,  is  principal  protector  of  the  town. 
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Above  the  three  steps  leading  to  the  choir,  and  across  the  Gothic  arch 
mentioned  above,  is  a  rood  beam,  carved  and  painted,  bearing  an  inscription 
unfortunately  indecipherable.  It  must  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  church, 
which  we  believe  was  founded  immediately  after  St.  Thomas’s  death,  i.e. 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  church  has  been  stripped 
of  its  pulpit,  organ,  etc.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  collegiata  below ;  and  it 
is  in  a  sad  state  of  disrepair.  There  are  two  old  altars,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  nave,  dedicated  respectively  to  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Peter  Martyr  : 
the  fourth,  at  the  side  of  the  choir,  is  that  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Rosary. 
All  have  old  pictures  as  altar-pieces,  though  none  of  these  seem  to  be  of 
great  value. 

We  lingered  long  in  this  little  church,  praying  to  the  great  Doctor  for 
ourselves  and  for  many  others  who  were  dear  to  us — for  the  students  who 
study  his  theology,  for  the  young  men  who  need  his  aid  in  the  battle  with 
impurity,  for  the  great  Pope  who  has  done  so  much  to  spread  his  doctrine, 
for  those  in  error  who  need  the  light,  for  those  who  bear  his  name  or  wear 
his  habit ;  but  at  last  the  fleeting  time  compelled  us  to  leave,  and  we  followed 
our  guide  through  the  belfry  into  the  little  garden  which  blooms  among 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Dominican  convent.  For  alas !  it  is  but  a  ruin,  and 
we  could  not  learn  how  long  it  was  since  the  religious  brethren  of  St.  Thomas 
worked  and  prayed  under  the  shadow  of  his  home.  Long  ago  it  must  have 
been,  for  the  ruins  are  overgrown  with  flowers  and  climbers,  and  many  a 
flower  and  leaf  we  gathered  as  a  memento  of  the  spot. 

But  Peppino  was  still  for  “  excelsior,”  and  with  his  guidance  we  scrambled 
over  the  crumbling  walls  and  bare  rocks  up  towards  the  castle  itself,  which 
frowned  upon  us  from  the  heights  above.  At  last  !  A  ruined  gate  with 
a  pointed  archway  leads  into  what  was  once  the  castle  yard.  Ruined  towers 
and  crumbling  walls  surround  us  on  either  side ;  our  feet  sink  deep  in  grass 
and  moss.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  scene  is  a  plant  which 
grows  profusely  on  every  side  :  in  appearance  it  is  like  a  heather  with  pure 
white  flower,  but  on  closer  inspection  it  proves  to  be  a  sort  of  thyme ;  most 
fragrant  are  the  leaves,  and  most  beautiful  the  clustering  snowy  bloom. 
If  St.  Thomas,  like  so  many  saints,  has  a  flower  dedicated  to  him,  it  should 
surely  be  this  snow-white  and  fragrant  plant,  which  symbolises  so  beauti¬ 
fully*  the  angelic  stainlessness  of  his  life  and  the  supernatural  purity  of  his 
doctrine. 

Peppino  was  careful  to  point  out  to  us  the  exact  spot  where  St.  Thomas 
is  said  to  have  been  born — a  few  ruined  walls  are  all  that  remain  to  satisfy 
the  eye — and  then  with  an  air  of  mystery  and  importance  led  us  into  a 
small  tower  in  which  were  the  remains  of  a  fireplace.  “  Ecco  il  forno  di 
San  Tommaso  /  ”  he  whispered,  and,  pulling  out  a  stone  from  the  loose 
masonry,  he  gave  it  to  me,  first  reverently  kissing  it.  One’s  thoughts  fled 
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at  once  to  the  wonderful  story  of  St.  Thomas’s  gieat  victory,  when,  imprisoned 
by  his  brothers,  who  would  fain  turn  him  from  his  vocation,  he  put  to  flight 
the  woman  sent  with  diabolical  malice  to  seduce  him  from  his  holy  purpose. 
And  here,  then,  was  the  tower  where  he  was  imprisoned,  here  the  fireplace 
from  which  he  plucked  a  burning  brand  wherewith  to  drive  away  the  vile 
temptress,  here  the  walls  on  which,  the  victory  won,  he  traced  with  the  smok¬ 
ing  brand  the  sign  of  our  Redemption,  and  where  the  angels  of  God  descending 
girded  his  loins  with  the  celestial  girdle  of  continence. 

Well  might  Peppino  tell  us  that  the  monks  when  they  came  here  always 
carried  away  a  stone  as  a  memento  ! 

Alas !  that  we  must  add  that  the  tradition  of  the  people  of  Rocca  Secca 
is  more  than  doubtful.  The  magnificent  view  that  stretches  out  at  our 
feet  around  the  castle  includes  in  the  far  distance  a  village  on  a  hill.  This 
is  Monte  San  Giovanni,  which  also  claims  (and,  it  seems,  with  far  more  reason) 
to  be  the  place  of  St.  Thomas’s  imprisonment.  Here,  too,  the  Counts  of 
Aqumo  had  a  castle.  The  Breviary  seems  to  put  the  question  beyond 

doubt  by  telling  us  that  it  was  in  “  Castro  S.  Joannis  ”  that  the  saint  was 
incarcerated. 


There,  too,  you  may  see  the  room,  now  a  chapel,  and  the  very  place 
where  the  blackened  cross  once  was  traced— a  place,  alas  !  now  filled  by 
the  coat-of-arms  of  some  Spanish  governor  of  the  place,  who  in  a  pompous 
inscription  informs  you  that  he  removed  it  “  by  devotion.”  From  such 
devotion  may  the  saints  deliver  us  ! 

But  to  Rocca  Secca  the  glory  of  having  given  birth  to  St.  Thomas  should 
surely  suffice.  Nor  is  this  all.  “  It  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  castle,”  says 
his  Benedictine  biographer/  “that  a  rough  hermit,  who  had  gained  a 
name  for  his  godly  life,  suddenly,  to  the  amazement  of  Theodora  (the 
saints  mother),  made  his  appearance.  Like  another  Elias  the  Thesbite 
with  his  flowing  hair  and  coarse  garment,  he  pointed  to  a  picture  of  St’ 
Dommic,  which  hung  from  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  round  his  neck, 
and  exclaimed  :  Rejoice,  O  lady,  for  thou  art  with  child,  and  thou  shalt 
ring  forth  a  son  whom  thou  shalt  call  Thomas ;  and  thou  and  thy  husband 

W{?  wT  ti °  ^■1mon]c  °f  him  m  tlie  Monastery  of  Montecassino,  in 
which  the  body  of  blessed  Benedict  rests,  hoping  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  great  revenues  of  that  abbey  through  his  elevation.  But  God  will 
provide  otherwise,  for  he  will  become  a  brother  of  the  Order  of  Preachers.’ 
lie  replied,  1  am  not  worthy  to  bear  such  a  son,  may  the  will  of  God  be 


In  1227,  then,  in  all  probability,  St.  Thomas  was  born  in  this  old  castle 
Here,  on  June  I,  1230,  the  babe  was  sleeping  peacefully  with  his  nurse  and 
little  sister,  when  a  violent  earthquake  shook  the  castle  to  its  foundations 
1  Archbishop  Bede  Vaughan,  of  Sidney,  Life  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin. 
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and  a  fork  of  lightning  shot  through  the  window  and  burnt  the  little  girl 
to  death,  leaving  the  boy  gently  sleeping  in  his  nurse’s  arms. 

Truly  there  was  enough  to  fill  our  thoughts  as  we  sat  on  the  flowery  bank 
below  the  castle  wall,  and  shared  our  frugal  lunch  with  our  little  guide. . 

A  hasty  visit,  indeed,  but  a  memorable  one  :  one  can  never  feel  quite 
the  same  about  a  saint  when  one  has  visited  his  home,  gazed  on  the  scenery 
which  met  his  young  eye  and  fired  his  imagination,  and  trod  the  ground 
which  he  sanctified  by  his  touch. 

....••** 

It  was  another  day  in  the  same  summer  that  we  found  our  way  to 
Aquino,  the  little  town  from  which  our  holy  Doctor  takes  his  name,  and 
in  which  he  stayed  shortly  before  his  death.  We  were  a  party  of  eight, 
and  we  represented  among  us  six  different  nations,  and  (alas  !)  three  different 
religions.  But  it  was  typical  of  the  universal  genius  of  the  Doctor  of  the 
Schools  that  he  should  draw  in  search  of  his  traces  men  so  different  and 
so  diversely  educated.  We  had  with  us  the  Prior  of  the  stately,  abbey 
where  Thomas  should  once  have  been  Abbot,  had  his  friends  had  their  way, 
two  English  monks,  and  one  German,  a  Danish  Lutheran,  a  Greek,  a  Spanish 
priest,  and  an  Anglican  minister. 

To  be  frank,  there  is  little  or  nothing  at  Aquino.  The  city,  once  so 
flourishing  and  so  famous,  is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village,  the  old  cathedral 
is  in  ruins,  the  present  Duomo  being  more  like  a  stable  than  3  church. 
Miserable  indeed  it  is  to  see  the  state  of  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen ; 
the  Bishop  lives  at  Sora  (for  he  is  Bishop  of  the  three  sees  united,  Sora, 
Aquino,  and  Pontecorvo),  and  the  mitred  canons  are  not  only  stripped  of 
all  their  revenues  by  the  rapacious  Government,  but  are  burdened  with  an 
immense  debt  contracted  in  trying  to  save  a  portion  of  their  wealth  by 
an  appeal  to  the  law-courts.  A  statue  of  St.  Thomas  oyer  the  side  altar 
and  the  dress  of  the  seminarists  (who  wear  white  girdles  in  honour  of  the 
saint)  are  all  that  tell  of  the  glory  of  Aquino. 

Just  outside  the  present  village,  however,  beside  a  pleasant  stream, 
which  turns  the  machines  of  a  paper-factory  hard  by,  stands  an  imposing 
ruin.  It  is  the  Gothic  church  of  St.  Maria  Libera,  built  according  to  the 
tradition  by  the  sister  of  our  saint.  It  is  a  noble  early-Gothic  structure, 
approached  by  a  grand  flight  of  steps,  and  is  still  almost  entiie  with  its 
stately  nave  and  side  aisles,  transepts,  and  triple  apse— all,  alas !  roofless, 
and  filled  with  weeds  and  thorns.  Over  the  principal  entrance  is  a  fine 
mosaic  of  a  somewhat  curious  type.  In  the  centre  is  seen  Our  Lady  seate 
on  a  throne  ;  below  her  is  a  sort  of  bier  or  coffin  in  which  a  woman  is  repre¬ 
sented  lying— her  face  alone  is  disclosed.  An  inscription  on  either  side  of 
the  central  figures  consists  in  the  two  names  “  Ottelina  Maria,  the  former 
apparently  the  name  of  the  foundress. 
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The  fine  campanile  and  splendid  columns  standing  uselessly  there  under 
me  deep  azure,  dome  of  heaven  made  one  bitterly  regret  the  fall  of  Aquino. 
Three  times  destroyed,  by  pestilence  or  by  hostile  armies,  the  city  has  never 
recovered  its  ancient  prosperity.  The  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  has 
een  making  an  effort  indeed  to  restore  this  noble  sanctuary  in  honour 
o  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  and  the  Holy  Father  approved  and  blessed 
*  j  P^?Ject*  #  But  all  he  could  succeed  in  doing  was  to  roof  in  one  aisle, 
and  this  partial  and  imperfect  restoration  is  not  yet  finished.  So  when  we 
sat  down  to  eat  our  midday  meal  upon  the  broken  steps  that  lead  to  the 
columned  porch  of  the  church,  we  were  watched  curiously  by  a  few  peasant 
women,  who  with  their  gay  dresses  pinned  up,  with  their  long  golden  ear¬ 
rings  and  bright  head-kerchiefs,  were  mixing  mortar  in  a  graceful,  easy, 
cL°Lce  far  menu  manner,  _  outside  the  Gothic  door.  A  yoke  of  great 
white  oxen  with  calm  patient  eyes  stood  with  their  wagon-load  of  stones 
beside  the  group,  and  ever  and  anon  some  black-haired,  bright-eyed  little 

lad  would  run  up  from  the  neighbouring  cottages  to  kiss  our  hands  and 
beg  for  a  santo. 1 

There  were  no  men  among  the  labourers  at  the  church,  or  none  that 
we  could  see,  but  women  in  South  Italy  are  used  to  harder  tasks  than  mason’s 


•  ^“de  °f  tbe.  churdl  the  stream  is  spanned  by  a  fine  Roman  bridge 
m  splendid  preservation.  It  consists  of  two  members,  but  is  of  onlv  one 
span.  It  resembles  in  fact  a  gateway  more  than  a  bridge ;  and  it  was  hard 
to  decide  what  its  original  use  might  have  been.  The  old  stones  down 
by  the  water-side  bore  a  luxuriant  growth  of  beautiful  maidenhair  fern, 
and  the  whole  picture  formed  by  the  ruined  church  with  its  great  flight  of 
steps  the  double-storied  bridge  spanning  the  noisy,  foaming  stream  which 
dashed  itself  down  the  hill  towards  the  mill-wheel,  the  group  of  peasant 

women  with  their  oxen,  all  framed  in  the  wondrous  Italian  sky,  was  inde¬ 
scribably  picturesque. 

We  discovered  other  remains,  however,  at  Aquino,  which  could  boast 
of  an  antiquity  far  higher  than  that  of  the  noble  family  which  produced 

1  ^  c  mfgmu tHe  l0881  remainS  of  a  unicorn’  with  a  some  two 

•  d  loag  ‘  •  Sucb  a  beast  bas  been  discovered  lately  at  Aquino,  and  while 
our  good  Prior  was  most  anxious  to  secure  it  for  his  monastic  museum! 

ng!1Sh  membeFs  °f  °ur  Part7  were  equally  anxious  to  behold  a  beast 
i  ar ,  °  e^er7  ntish  heart,  and  which  jealous  foreigners  have  even  gone 
to  the  length  of  declaring  a  fabulous  monster.  But  we  saw  it,  or  rathe! 

°nlX  the  h°m  haS  ^  been  d”d’ 


1  I.e.  a  picture  of  a  saint.  The  children  in  Italy 
every  priest  or  religious  they  chance  to  see. 


are  never  weary  of  begging 


for  these  from 
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We  bargained  a  little.  “  What  do  you  ask  for  it  ?  ”  “  Two  hundred 

and  fifty  In  e  !  ”  But  before  we  could  tear  ourselves  away  from  the  enchanting 
relic, ,  the  world-be  vendors  had  come  down  to  thirty.  Such  is  life  in  Italy  ! 
But  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  English  honour  was  vindicated  ;  and 
the  Unicorn  fighting  for  the  Crown  may  be  confidently  expected  to  get 
the  best  of  it,  if  he  has  such  a  horn  as  our  friend  of  Aquino. 

We  drove  back  along  the  ancient  Via  Latina,  passing  under  a  noble 
Roman  gateway  which  marks  the  former  greatness  of  the  city  of  Juvenal. 
Hard  by  on  the  left  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  ploughed  field  a  few  ruined  walls. 
Absolutely  uninteresting  they  seemed.  But  they  are  the  remains  of  the 
basilica  of  St.  Pietro  built  on  the  site  of  a  ruined  temple  of  Ceres,  and  dating 
from  remote  antiquity,  for  it  records  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles  to  Aquino,  as  he  passed  from  Naples  to  Rome.  It  was  reserved 
for  a  proprietor  in  this  present  century  to  have  the  unspeakable  barbaritv 
of  destroying  the  greater  part  of  this  venerable  sanctuary,  in  order  to  build 
a  dwelling-house  with  the  stones. 

And  here  again  is  an  illustration  of  the  old  old  truth,  that  if  Goths 
and  Vandals  have  slam  their  thousands  in  destroying  works  of  art,  ancient 
buildings,  and  the  like — the  ignorant  restoration,  or  base  cupidity,  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves  have  slain  their  tens  of  thousands. 

But  in  returning  to  the  great  abbey  of  St.  Benedict  we  were  but  following 
in  the  traces  of  that  five-year-old  boy,  who,  brought  thither  from  Rocca 
Secca  by  his  parents,  was  solemnly  offered  to  God  in  the  monastic  choir, 
his  hands  wrapped  in  the  sacred  linen  of  the  altar,  and  his  young  life  dedi¬ 
cated  to  God,  at  the  tomb  of  the  patriarch  of  monks. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  how  much  of  monastic 
profession  was  involved  in  the  child’s  oblation.  Certain  it  is  that  he  wore 
the  habit  of  St.  Benedict  for  five  or  six  years  of  his  boyhood ;  certain,  too, 
that  had  he  stayed  there  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  professed  monk 
without  further  ceremony.  But  equally  sure  it  is  that  such  an  offering 
could  not  bind  the.  child  in  whose  name  it  was  made,  and  that  he  was  free 
to  choose,  as  he  did  choose,  the  white  robe  of  St.  Dominic,  when,  years 
after  violence  had  driven  him  from  his  first  monastic  home,  God’s  call 
came  to  him  at  Naples. 

.  Surely  we  Benedictines  are  proud  to  think  that  God  gave  to  us  the 
privilege  of  nurturing  the  young  soul  that  was  one  day  to  be  the  glory  of 
the  world,  and  the  special  pride  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic ;  but  we  do 
not  grudge  him  to  his  brethren,  and  we  love  him  none  the  less  that  he 
once  wore  our  father’s  habit. 

At  Montecassino  we  still  cherish  a  very  precious  relic  of  the  saint,  an 
autograph  letter  written  by  him  from  Aquino,  shortly  before  his  death, 
to  the  Abbot  Bernard. 
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A  theological  discussion  on  a  difficult  point  connected  with  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  God  had  been  so  hotly  discussed  in  the  abbey,  that  the  hearts 
of  the  fathers  were  disturbed,  and  there  was  danger  of  division  and  mutual 
aversion.  The  Abbot,  hearing  that  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  was  passing 
by  Aquino,  on  his  way  to  Lyons,  wrote  begging  him  to  come  to  the  abbey, 
and  expound  the  passage  in  St.  Gregory’s  Morals ,  which  had  given  occasion 
for  the  controversy. 

He  sent  the  manuscript  of  St.  Gregory  with  the  letter.  The  saint 
replied  by  a  letter,  written  on  the  margin  of  the  manuscript  itself,  in  which 
he  explains  the  difficulty.  It  is  a  beautiful  letter,  and  it  is  especially  touching 
to  see  the  deep  affection  which  St.  Thomas  retained  for  his  old  home.  He 
begins  by  professing  the  love  and  obedience  which  always  fills  his  soul  for 
“  our  holy  Father  Benedict,”  1  and  in  particular  for  the  Abbot  his  successor. 
He  excuses  himself  for  not  coming  in  person,  but  the  “  prolixity  of  the 
Divine  Office  and  the  fast  ”  (it  was  the  season  of  Lent)  prevented  him  from 
ascending  the  holy  hill.  He  is  rejoiced  that  a  letter  from  his  father  Bernard 
should  have  found  him  at  Aquino,  just  as  happened  to  St.  Maurus,  who, 
on  his  way  to  France,  received  a  letter  from  St.  Benedict  at  the  same  place, 

But  though  we  do  not  mean  to  linger,  we  cannot  make  our  farewell 
until  we  have  led  the  reader  to  the  adjoining  monastery  of  St.  Maria  di 
Albaneta,  where  St.  Thomas  made  his  studies.  For  in  that  time  the  Oblates 
of  the  great  Abbey  lived  with  their  Master  in  this  house,  distant  some 
twenty  minutes’  walk  from  its  gates. 

Here  they  studied,  and  prayed,  and  played  their  childish  games,  no 
doubt ;  and  here  it  was  that  Thomas  spent  those  peaceful,  happy  years 
of  his  boyhood,  till  the  clash  of  arms  and  violence  of  war  drove  him,  with 
the  monks  of  Montecassino,  far  away  from  their  calm  retreat. 

Leaving  the  abbey  gates,  we  pass  along  by  the  great  Cyclopean  walls, 
which  still  lift  their  giant  forms  around  the  sacred  enclosure,  and  speak 
of  an  antiquity  almost  fabulous  (so  lost  in  the  sands  of  time  that  men  question 
whether  their  builders  were  contemporaries  of  Abraham  or  of  David) — 
and  turning  our  backs  on  them  at  last,  plunge  into  a  shady,  stone-paved 
lane,  overgrown  with  bowers  of  olive  and  ilex,  and  sheltered  from  the  heat 
of  even  the  midday  sun.  Rapidly  descending,  we  catch  glimpses  here  and 
there  through  the  trees  of  distant  mountain  heights  veiled  in  purple  haze, 

1  St.  Thomas  speaks  of  “  our  holy  Father  Benedict  ”  just  as  a  monk  would,  but  the  nostri 
has  been  erased,  perhaps  by  some  over-zealous  Benedictine,  jealous  at  the  saint’s  having  joined 
another  Order.  No  other  word,  however,  could  have  been  written  in  this  place.  It  is  somewhat 
amusing  to  notice  that  another  hand  has  written  above  St.  Thomas’s  letter  a  warning  that  others 
must  not  follow  his  example  in  writing  on  the  margin  of  the  manuscripts !  “  Non  sic  alii  !  ” 

It  was  well  enough  for  a  saint  (and  indeed  it  has  given  to  the  MS.  a  unique  value),  but  it  was  one 
of  those  acts  “  rather  to  be  admired  than  to  be  imitated,”  as  they  say  in  the  lives  of  holy  persons. 
The  letter  has  been  printed  with  an  introduction  by  Abbot  Tosti. 
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THE  HOME  OF  ST.  THOMAS  OF  AQUIN 

of  foaming  torrents  dashing  down  amid  huge  masses  of  fallen  rock,  of  now 
and  again  some  shepherd  s  hut  or  mountain  sanctuary  perched  upon  the 
steep,  grassy  slopes,  of  plantations  of  noble  oaks  and  thick  undergrowth  of 
shrub  and  thorn ;  till  at  last  we  mount  even  more  rapidly  than  we 
descended  and  reach  a  wayside  _  cross  planted  amid  immense  boulders  of 
travertine.  Above  us,  on  our  right,  towers  the  peak  of  Monte  Calvario ; 
below  us,  on  our  left,  descends  a  mountain  torrent  to  the  vast  plain  of  the 
Campagna  at  our  feet — that  Campagna  Felix  that  the  Romans  loved  to 
sing  of — which  stretches  away  into  the  blue  distance  till  it  is  bounded  by 
the  fair  mountains  of  Gaeta,  and  the  glint  of  the  far  distant  sea.  Behind 
us  rises  the  glorious  abbey  of  St.  Benedict,  “  fundamenta  ejus  in  montibus 
sanctis,  literally  covering  and  crowning  the  whole  of  its  mountain-top ; 
and  before  us,  cradled  in  a  narrow,  grassy  plain,  is  the  half-ruined  monastery 
of  Albaneta,  which  once  echoed  with  Thomas’s  boyish  voice,  but  now, 
alas  !  is  but  a  farm  where  oxen  are  stalled  in  the  old  cloisters,  and  the 
bleating  of  sheep  alone  is  heard  in  the  monastic  choir.  The  refectory  is 
filled  with  hay,  the  chapter-house  stands  roofless  and  ruined,  the  mark 
of  desolation  and  decay  is  stamped  on  everything.  Yet  while  we  wander 
sadly  through  its  grass-grown  corridors  the  form  of  Thomas  seems  to  walk 
beside  us,  and  a  light  from  heat  en  gilds  and  transfigures  the  relics  of  man’s 
barbarity  and  sacrilege.  And  as  we  leave  the  precincts  of  Our  Lady  of 
Albaneta,  we  invoke  the  Angel  who  sanctified  this  spot.1 

“  O  Doctor  of  time,  Ecclesiae  Sanctae  lumen ,  be  ate  Thoma,  divinae  legis 
amator ,  def recare  fro  nobis  F ilium  Dei.” 

1  Another  great  saint,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  spent  forty  days  of  retreat  at  Albaneta  in  March 
and  April  1538.  Here,  while  assisting  at  Mass,  Ignatius  saw  the  soul  of  the  last  recruit  in  his 
little  company,  James  Hozes,  pass  from  earth  to  Paradise,  radiant  with  celestial  light.  The  vision 
filled  him  with  such  joy  that  for  several  days  he  could  scarcely  retain  his  tears. 
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A  GOOD  FRIDAY  IN  ROME 

1909 

UNDOUBTEDLY  there  is  no  place  in  all  the  world,  save  Jerusalem, 
that  is  so  filled  with  the  memorials  of  the  Passion  of  our  Divine 
Lord  as  is  Rome,  the  centre  of  Christendom.  Indeed,  it  is  fitting 
that  in  the  city  where  the  Vicar  of  Christ  has  his  throne,  there 
should  be  gathered  the  memories  of  our  Redemption  through  the  Blood 
of  Christ.  And  perhaps  this  seems  more  fitting  now  than  ever,  when  the 
Father  of  Christendom  suffers  imprisonment,  and  his  sacred  person  and 
office  are  daily  exposed  to  the  grossest  and  vilest  insults  in  his  own  city. 

The  present  writer  arrived  in  Rome  toward  the  end  of  Lent,  on  a  day 
when  the  stones  of  the  Piazza  before  the  great  church  of  the  Gesu  were 
red  with  blood — the  blood  not  only  of  anarchists  and  hooligans,  but  of 
their  victims,  the  guardians  of  public  order  and  safety.  To  the  casual 
observer,  it  might  well  seem  that  the  old  Rome  and  the  old  Roman  people 
no  longer  existed.  A  Jewish  Freemason  ruled  the  city,  and  a  huge  new 
synagogue  raised  its  hideous  roofs  high  above  churches  and  houses  on  the 
Tiber  banks,  a  defiant  symbol  of  the  triumph  of  the  enemies  of  Christ. 
And  yet  there  still  stood  in  the  shadow  of  this  Hebrew  synagogue  the  little 
Christian  church,  with  its  fresco  of  the  Crucified  Redeemer  painted  above 
its  door,  and  the  pathetic  inscription  in  Hebrew  and  in  Latin,  “  All  day 
long  have  I  stretched  forth  My  hands  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying 
people.”  So  far  the  Jewish  rulers  of  Rome  have  not  succeeded  in  effacing 
that  fresco,  with  its  perpetual  reproach ;  and  still  within  the  ever-open 
doors  of  the  little  church  Christians  pass  to  make  their  act  of  reparation 
to  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  “  Oremus  et  fro  ferfidis  Judaeis  ” — it  is  the 
prayer  which  ascends  on  Good  Friday  from  hundreds  of  altars  in  Rome, 
from  hundreds  of  thousands  throughout  Christendom.  Still  the  old  plea 
avails  :  “  Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  !  ” 

And  so  we  come  to  tell  the  story  of  a  Good  Friday  in  Rome.  The  first 
service  of  this  sacred  time  is  the  Tenebrae  on  Maundy  Thursday  evening. 
It  was  nearly  five  o’clock  when  we  entered  the  vast  Basilica  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  office  was  about  to  begin.  In  the  chapel  of  the  choir,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  nave,  was  erected  the  Altar  of  Repose — or  Sepulchre,  as  the 
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Romans  call  it — where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  reserved  until  the  Mass 
of  the  Presanctified  on  Good  Friday.  We  had,  like  all  good  Romans,  visited 
very  many  sepulchres  that  afternoon.  Passing  from  church  to  church,  a 
continuous  stream  of  people  go  to  pay  their  adoration  and  homage  to  Our 
Lord  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  Love. 

At  the  church  of  San  Silvestro  in  Capite,  which  is  now  the  national  church 
of  English  Catholics,  the  sepulchre  is  a  specially  renowned  one ;  it  is  always 
visited  by  the  Queen-Mother,  who  contributes  largely  to  its  adornment. 
The  church  is  crowded  all  the  afternoon  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
pushing  and  struggling  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  sepulchre,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  pray  there  with  any  comfort.  But  in  the  majority  of  churches 
it  is  not  so ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  edifying  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
to  find  in  each  a  large  crowd  of  people  kneeling  quietly  and  humbly  on 
the  floor  before  the  Altar  of  Repose.  In  most  of  the  churches  these  altars 
are  covered  and  surrounded  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  But  at  St. 
Peter’s  and  at  the  great  basilicas  the  old  Roman  tradition  is  preserved  intact, 
and  no  flowers  are  permitted. 

After  adoring  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  this  magnificent  resting-place, 
we  pass  on  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Apostles,  and  thence  behind  the  high  altar 
to  the  Altar  of  the  Chair,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  basilica,  where  Tenebrae 
is  to  be  sung.  There  is  a  great  crowd  ;  but  if  one  is  familiar  with  Rome, 
one  can  usually  find  a  way  out ;  and  before  long  we  are  seated  in  the 
first  row  of  the  seats  placed  in  front  of  the  temporary  choir.  Between 
us  and  the  altar,  on  benches  hung  with  green,  sit  the  Canons  in  their  purple, 
with  white  fur  tippets.  Among  them  are  the  Latin  Patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  at  least  six  bishops.  To-day  they  are  headed  by  their  archpriest, 
the  famous  Cardinal  Rampolla,  who  presides  at  the  office.  In  front  of  the 
Canons  are  the  seats  of  the  Beneficiati  (Minor  Canons),  in  tippets  of  grey 
fur,  some  forty  in  number ;  near  them,  on  benches  facing  the  altar,  sit  the 
members  of  the  Vatican  Seminary,  vested  in  cottas  over  their  purple  cassocks. 
In  a  large  enclosure  on  the  lefc,  raised  high  above  the  floor  and  screened 
by  grilles  of  lattice-work,  is  placed  the  famous  Papal  Choir. 

And  so  the  great  office  begins  in  all  its  stately  simplicity.  The  antiphons 
are  sung  with  beautiful  expression  and  precision  by  the  boys  of  the  Seminary  ; 
although  the  psalmody  of  the  chapter,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  far  from 
being  perfect.  The  Lamentations  are  exquisitely  sung,  and  the  plaintive 
notes  ring  through  the  vast  vaults  with  a  weird  solemnity  which  is  strangely 
impressive.  But  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  the  office  is  the  harmonised 
responsories  to  the  Lessons,  which  are  sung  by  the  Papal  Choir  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  effect.  The  cry  of  the  Thief  from  the  cross  pierces  the  heart, 
while  the  great  church  seems  to  shake  with  the  thunder  of  the  earthquake 
and  of  the  opening  tombs.  The  pathetic  reproach,  “  O  My  elect  vine, 
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I  planted  thee  !  How  art  thou  turned  to  bitterness,  that  thou  shouldst 
crucify  Me  and  set  Barabbas  free !  ”  The  heartrending  cry,  “  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?  ”  can  never  be  forgotten ;  and 
then  the  melody  dies  down  into  soft  and  tender  harmonies.  Everything 
is  sung ;  the  last  candle  is  hidden  away,  and  in  the  growing  darkness  the 
first  notes  of  the  Miserere  are  faintly  heard  above  the  kneeling  throng.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  beauty  of  this  psalm  at  the  Tenebrae  of  Good 
Friday.  It  thrills  the  heart  and  fills  the  eyes  with  tears. 

And  now  all  is  over,  and  we  push  our  way  through  the  crowd  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  baldacchtno ,  where  the  unique  ceremony  of  the  solemn 
washing  of  the  Papal  altar  is  to  be  performed.  Already,  during  Lauds, 
curious  mops  made  of  shavings  have  been  distributed  to  every  member  of 
the  choir,  from  the  Cardinal  to  the  seminarists.  The  procession,  headed 
by  officials  bearing  magnificent  maces,  who  precede  the  veiled  cross,  passes 
slowly  down  the  basilica  from  the  Altar  of  the  Chair  to  the  high  altar. 
This  is  standing  bare  and  stripped,  and  on  it  are  placed  a  row  of  silver 
cruets  filled  with  wine  and  water.  Presently  some  choirmen  mount  the 
steps,  and,  ranging  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  altar,  begin  to  recite  Psalm  xxi, 
with  the  antiphon  Diviserunt — “  They  divided  My  garments  among  them, 
and  upon  My  vesture  they  cast  lots.”  This  is  recited  in  a  loud  voice  during 
the  whole  ceremony. 

Twelve  priests,  with  stoles  of  black  and  gold,  one  of  whom  wears  also 
a  magnificent  cope  of  black  and  gold,  now  mount  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  altar  platform.  They  pour  the  wine  and  water  from  the  cruets  on 
the  mensa  of  the  great  altar,  and  then  splash  it  all  over  with  their  mops ; 
after  which  they  quietly  disappear  from  our  view,  to  the  foot  of  the  altar 
steps.  Next  comes  the  Cardinal  with  his  train,  and  he  too  passes  his  mop 
over  the  altar.  He  is  followed  by  the  Patriarch  and  the  Bishops  of  the 
chapter,  the  other  Canons,  the  Beneficiati,  the  seminarists  and  the  choristers, 
in  a  seemingly  ceaseless  stream,  each  of  whom  passes  his  mop  over  the  altar. 
At  last,  when  all  have  done  their  part,  the  priests  in  black  and  gold  appear 
once  more,  and  carefully  dry  the  mensa  with  sponges,  which  are  then 
enveloped  in  cloths  and  carried  away.  The  psalmody  ceases,  and  presently 
we  see  the  procession  moving  in  our  direction.  Each  individual,  even  the 
Cardinal,  canies  his  own  mop ;  and  slowly  the  long  cortege  winds  its  way 
down  the  basilica  and  disappears.  And  now  our  eyes  are  drawn  upward, 
toward  one  of  the  great  piers  which  support  the  mighty  dome,  where  in  a 
recess  stands  the  colossal  statue  of  St.  Veronica.  Above  this  is  a  balcony, 
shaded  by  a  canopy,  before  which  are  burning  huge  yellow  tapers. 

Suddenly  the  grotula  1  is  heard,  and  two  Canons  come  forth,  one  of 
them  bearing  a  reliquary.  This  he  shows  to  the  people,  passing  from  end 
A  rattle  which  takes  the  place  of  a  bell  during  the  Triduum  of  Holy  Week. 
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to  end  of  the  balcony  two  or  three  times.  All  bow  their  heads  reverently, 
and  an  unwonted  hush  falls  on  the  vast  crowd ;  for  this  is  the  holy  lance 
which  pierced  our  Saviour’s  side.  This  sacred  relic  (it  is  only  the  head  of 
the  spear)  was  given  by  the  Sultan  Bajazet  II  to  Pope  Innocent  VIII  in 
1492.  Next  the  Canons  bring  out  a  large  relic  of  the  Holy  Cross,  preserved 
in  a  cruciform  reliquary.  All  fall  upon  their  knees  as  this  great  relic  is 
raised  in  benediction.  A  more  impressive  sight  could  not  be  imagined. 
Then  they  bring  out  what  appears  in  the  distance  to  be  a  picture  in  a  large 
frame  of  solid  gold.  Two  Canons  are  needed  to  support  it.  This  is  the 
Volto  Santo ,  the  famous  relic  of  the  Holy  Face  of  Our  Lord,  impressed 
upon  the  veil  of  Veronica.  This,  in  its  turn,  is  shown  to  the  people,  and 
then  all  is  over.  The  electric  lights  in  the  vault  blaze  forth,  the  great 
doors  are  thrown  open,  and  the  crowds  pour  out  into  the  Piazza. 

Next  morning  we  assist  at  the  Mass  of  the  Presanctified,  sung  in  our 
Abbey  of  Sant’  Anselmo  on  the  Aventine  Hill.  Very  beautiful  it  is ;  indeed, 
people  in  Rome  are  wont  to  say  that  if  one  seeks  true  devotion  in  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Church,  one  must  go  to  the  Benedictines  of  Sant’  Anselmo. 
The  chant  of  the  Church  is  sung  by  a  large  choir  of  monks  with  great 
precision  and  perfection,  and  the  ceremonies  are  carried  out  with  reverence 
and  devotion.  The  crypt,  with  its  rows  of  granite  columns,  and  its  sixteen 
altars  (each  a  solid  block  of  granite),  makes  a  magnificent  setting  for  the 
Altar  of  Repose ;  and  the  procession  of  the  Presanctified  from  thence  to 
the  upper  church  is  exceedingly  impressive. 

We  leave  Sant’  Anselmo,  to  find  that  the  same  pathetic  ceremonies  are 
being  enacted  in  other  shrines.  San  Marco  is  a  beautiful  old  basilica  at 
the  rear  of  the  Palazzo  Venezia.  Here  they  are  still  singing  the  Passion. 
There  is  no  crowd  of  sight-seers,  but  a  very  devout  little  congregation  of 
true  Romans,  who  are  evidently  frequent  worshippers  at  this  church.  They 
all  seem  to  know  one  another,  and  nod  in  a  friendly  way  to  the  sacristan 
as  they  come  in.  It  is  all  very  homely  and  simple.  You  take  your  chair 
and  put  it  where  you  like,  and  you  shake  hands  with  your  neighbour  before 
turning  to  your  prayers.  There  are  the  inevitable  children  too,  all  very 
self-possessed  and  quite  at  home — the  little  girls  with  handkerchiefs  thrown 
over  their  heads.  The  priest  at  the  altar  is  a  beautiful  old  man,  with  an 
ascetic  face,  and  his  devotion  is  most  edifying.  Two  other  Canons  are  deacon 
and  subdeacon,  and  three  more  are  singing  the  Passion.  The  others,  in 
their  picturesque  choir-dress,  stand  in  the  stalls  which  line  the  apse  behind 
the  altar,  beneath  the  great  mosaic  which  has  blazed  there  in  its  golden 
splendour  for  eleven  centuries. 

After  those  pathetic,  haunting  petitions  for  Pope  and  pastor,  faithful 
and  heretic,  Jew  and  pagan,  have  been  duly  sung,  there  follows  the  Adoration 
of  the  Cross.  We  see  exposed  in  the  old  priest’s  hands  no  modern  crucifix 
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of  painted  wood,  but  a  magnificent  old  processional  cross  of  beaten  gold, 
dating  perhaps  from  the  twelfth  century,  which  used  to  be  carried  before 
the  Pope  in  the  solemn  processions  of  the  Lenten  “  Stations.”  That  cross 
was,  in  reality,  the  magnet  which  had  drawn  us  to  San  Marco ;  for  we 
had  read  in  the  Diario  Romano  (an  indispensable  guide  to  every  pilgrim  to 
the  Holy  City)  that  this  most  ancient  cross,  which  contains  a  notable  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  sacred  wood  of  the  True  Cross,  would  then  be  exposed  for 
veneration.  After  the  priests  and  Canons  have  duly  venerated  it  on  the 
altar  steps,  it  is  carried  out,  preceded  by  two  acolytes  with  tapers,  and 
laid  on  a  cushion  for  the  homage  of  the  faithful.  And  so,  after  kissing  in 
our  turn  the  sacred  wounds,  we  leave  the  good  people  of  San  Marco  to  their 
prayers,  and  wend  our  way  out  into  the  Piazza. 

At  the  Santi  Apostoli,  where  the  bodies  of  SS.  Philip  and  James  await 
the  Resurrection,  and  where  once  the  last  Catholic  King  of  England  lay 
in  state,  we  find  the  Veneration  of  the  Cross  proceeding.  The  large  com¬ 
munity  of  Conventual  Friars  that  serve  this  basilica  make  this  ceremony  a 
long  one.  But  the  chief  attraction  is  the  magnificent  Altar  of  Repose.  A 
chapel  on  the  right  is  entirely  taken  up  with  it.  On  the  altar  itself  there 
are  no  flowers,  for  it  is  entirely  covered  with  gilded  candlesticks ;  but  all 
around,  filling  the  whole  chapel  except  the  approach  to  the  altar,  are 
magnificent  palms,  great  tree-ferns,  azaleas,  and  other  flowering  shrubs  in 
pots.  Among  the  foliage  and  the  flowers  gleam  countless  coloured  lamps. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  is  positively  indescribable ;  of  all  the  sepulchres 
that  we  visited,  this  was  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  impressive. 

From  the  Santi  Apostoli  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  church  of  San  Marcello 
in  the  Corso,  in  charge  of  the  Servite  fathers.  This  ancient  shrine  was 
desecrated  by  the  tyrant  Maxentius,  who  in  the  fourth  century  caused 
horses  to  be  stabled  here.  He  made  the  holy  Pope  St.  Marcellus,  “  wretchedly 
clad  and  wearing  a  hair-shirt,  work  in  the  vile  service  of  the  animals.”  Here 
the  venerable  Pontiff  sank  exhausted  under  the  brutal  treatment,  and  yielded 
up  his  soul  to  God.  Now  his  body  rests  under  the  high  altar.  In  the  fourth 
chapel  on  the  right  is  a  miraculous  crucifix  that  was  found  uninjured  among 
the  burning  ashes  after  a  fire  that  destroyed  the  church  in  1519.  Attached 
to  this  church  is  a  Confraternity  of  the  Crucified,  and  every  Good  Friday 
at  midday  the  members  of  this  pious  society  make  a  procession  of  the  relic 
of  the  True  Cross.  Very  picturesque  and  beautiful  it  is. 

When  we  arrive,  the  preparations  for  the  procession  are  well  advanced. 
The  Prior  of  the  Confraternity,  an  active  little  gentleman  in  knee-breeches 
and  silk  stockings,  is  superintending  the  lighting  of  the  tapers.  Presently 
from  the  sacristy  emerge  a  long  file  of  Servites  bearing  candles,  and  the 
sacred  ministers  in  magnificent  copes  of  purple  shot  with  gold.  They  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Altar  of  the  Crucifix  ;  the  shrine  is  opened,  and  the  relic  of  the 
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True  Cross  is  solemnly  incensed.  The  officiating  priest,  with  humeral 
veil  over  his  cope,  advances  to  take  the  relic,  the  ombrellino  duly  borne  over 
him.  At  the  altar  rails  wait  four  members  of  the  Confraternity  with  a 
magnificent  canopy.  Thus,  amid  clouds  of  incense,  and  to  the  strains  of 
the  V exilla  Regis ,  the  True  Cross  of  our  Divine  Lord  is  triumphantly  borne 
forth  on  the  day  of  His  humiliation  and  death.  The  very  moment  the 
priest  turns  round  from  the  altar  with  the  relic  in  his  hands,  the  veil  before 
the  miraculous  crucifix  suddenly  falls  with  dramatic  effect.  After  the 
procession,  the  ceremony  concludes  with  Benediction  given  with  the  holy 
relic. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  Greek  College  of  Sant’  Atanasio,  in  charge  of 
the  Benedictines,  in  order  to  share  the  frugal  meal  which  the  Church  permits 
on  Good  Friday.  Very  characteristic  and  curious  to  the  stranger  is  the 
scene  in  the  refectory.  Beside  the  Rector  (who  is  a  German  Benedictine, 
but  who,  in  his  Oriental  garb,  with  long  beard  and  flowing  hair,  would 
be  taken  for  a  monk  of  Mt.  Athos)  sit  a  Bulgarian  bishop,  an  aged  Greek 
priest  from  Sicily,  and  a  Syrian  priest  from  Beirut.  All  around  are  the 
students — Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Italians  of  the  Greek  rite  from  Calabria 
and  Sicily,  where  through  all  these  centuries  the  people  have  held  to  their 
ancient  liturgy  with  extraordinary  tenacity.  A  young  deacon,  with  hair 
flowing  in  curls  down  his  shoulders,  occupies  the  pulpit.  He  is  preaching 
a  most  impressive  sermon  on  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord.  The  sermon  is  in 
Italian,  but  the  preacher  is  a  Syrian  from  Aleppo. 

After  the  meal,  we  make  our  way  toward  St.  John  Lateran.  Here  are 
the  sacred  stairs  down  which  Jesus  passed  to-day  from  Pilate’s  judgment 
seat  to  His  death.  The  Scala  Santa  consists  of  twenty-eight  marble  steps, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Pilate’s  palace  by  St.  Helena  in  326.  They 
are  encased  in  wood,  for  protection.  Here  and  there  in  the  woodwork  we 
find  circles  of  glass,  which  mark  the  places  where  the  divine  feet  have  left 
their  blood-stained  traces.  Pius  IX,  in  spite  of  his  seventy-eight  years, 
mounted  on  his  knees  the  Scala  Santa  on  September  19,  1870 — the  day 
before  the  troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Rome ;  and  thus  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  began  his  long  passion.  Now,  strange  to  say,  the  Queen-Mother, 
Margherita  of  Savoy,  never  fails  to  mount  these  sacred  stairs  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  our  Saviour’s  death.  It  is  most  edifying  to  see  the  people  performing 
this  devotion.  Priest  and  layman,  prince  and  peasant,  all  crowd  together, 
dragging  themselves  painfully  and  slowly  up  the  long  flight  of  broad  steps, 
kissing  one  by  one  each  stair  trod  by  those  blessed  feet  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago. 

So  crowded  were  the  stairs  to-day  that  many  persons  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  ascending  on  their  knees  the  staircases  on  either  side  of  the  Scala 
Santa.  But  we  resolved  to  mount  the  real  stairs,  and  it  took  us  at  least 
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twenty  minutes  to  accomplish  our  purpose.  On  the  top  was  a  touching 
sight.  A  large  image  of  the  dead  Christ,  bathed  in  blood,  lay  on  a  bier  at 
the  summit  of  the  stairs.  From  the  chapel  on  the  right  came  the  sound 
of  chanting  :  the  Passionist  Fathers  were  singing  Tenebrae.  The  central 
chapel,  called  the  Sancta  Sanctorum ,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  was  once  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Papal  Palace  of  the  Lateran.  It  contains  numerous  holy  relics, 
among  them  the  celebrated  picture  of  Our  Lord  known  as  the  Acheirofita , 
or  “  Painted  not  by  mortal  hand,”  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  out¬ 
lined  by  St.  Luke,  but  finished  by  the  holy  angels.  The  heads  of  SS.^  Peter 
and  Paul  used  to  be  kept  in  this  chapel ;  and  the  head  of  St.  Agnes  is  still 
preserved  here. 

And  now,  though  very  reluctantly,  we  must  leave  this  sacred  spot,  and 
pass  on  to  the  Sessorian  Basilica,  known  as  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme, 
where  St.  Helena  once  lived,  and  where  she  deposited  the  great  treasures 
which  she  brought  from  Jerusalem,  the  cross  of  Our  Lord,  the  title  of  the 
cross,  one  of  the  nails,  and  some  of  the  thorns  that  pierced  His  sacred  head. 
As  is  fitting,  the  “  Station  ”  to-day  is  held  here,  and  it  is  the  goal  of  every 
pilgrim.  The  Cardinal  Vicar  sings  the  Mass  of  the  Presanctified ;  and  the 
holy  relics  are  exposed  to  veneration,  not  once,  but  several  times  during 
the  day.  We  found  crowds  assembled  on  the  steps  and  in  the  vestibule 
of  Santa  Croce.  Evidently  they  were  looking  out  for  some  arrival.  We 
asked  one  of  the  Cistercian  fathers,  who  guard  this  sanctuary,  what  was 
about  to  happen.  “  The  Queen-Mother  is  expected,”  he  replied,  with  a 
smile  not  unmingled  with  gentle  irony. 

The  church  is  crowded ;  but  our  Benedictine  habit  ensures  us  an 
entrance,  and  we  are  soon  within  the  guarded  doors.  Presently  there  is  a 
visible  stir  :  soldiers  are  seen  making  a  passage  to  the  high  altar.  A  little 
band  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of  the  monks 
of  Santa  Croce,  kneel  before  the  altar.  A  white-haired  lady  advances  and 
kisses  devoutly  the  wounds  of  the  great  crucifix  which  lies  on  the  altar  steps. 
Then  she  turns  our  way,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  are  welcoming  Her  Majesty 
as  she  passes  to  pay  her  devotions  in  the  inner  chapel,  or  “  Lipsanotheca,” 
containing  the  holy  relics.  A  gracious  lady  indeed,  still  bearing  traces  of 
her  former  beauty,  though  her  head  is  whitened  by  the  sorrows  that  have 
passed  over  it.  She  is  attended  by  only  one  lady  and  two  gentlemen.  We 
monks,  with  an  officer  and  one  or  two  gentlemen,  receive  her  at  the  door. 
The  vestibule  that  leads  thence  to  the  sacristy  is  lined  with  boys,  who  are 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  cadets,  each  with  a  sword  at  his  side  and  a  crucifix 
hanging  round  his  neck.  Her  Majesty,  bowing  to  the  right  and  left,  passes 
into  the  sacristy  and  disappears  from  our  view.  The  officer  is  eloquent 
on  her  beauty  and  graciouoness. 

She  is  long  at  her  devotions — twenty  minutes  at  least.  Meanwhile  the 
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monks  inform  us  that  they  are  waiting  to  begin  Tenebrae,  after  which  will 
take  place  the  “  ostension  ”  of  the  relics  by  a  Cardinal,  and  the  Procession 
of  Penitence,  organised  by  the  Archconfraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross  attached 
to  this  basilica.  This  Archconfraternity  consists  chiefly  of  Roman  nobles, 
and  the  principal  cross  in  the  procession  to-day  will  be  carried  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Prince  Colonna,  the  head  of  the  noblest  house  in  Rome.  As 
Her  Majesty  returns  from  the  “  Lipsanotheca,”  the  leading  members  of  the 
Archconfraternity  are  presented  to  her  by  the  Abbot,  and  all  kiss  her  hand. 
The  -priora ,  a  distinguished-looking  lady,  has  a  little  conversation  with  her. 
Then  at  last  she  leaves,  bestowing  a  charming  smile  on  the  escort  who  have 
accompanied  her  to  the  door. 

On  the  departure  of  Her  Majesty,  our  friends  go  to  choir  to  chant 
the  postponed  office.  In  the  meantime  we  resolve,  in  our  turn,  to  try 
to  penetrate  into  the  “  Lipsanotheca,”  where  the  sacred  relics  are  preserved. 
Imagine  a  little  chapel,  with  an  altar  and  a  few  prie-Dieus.  On  the  altar 
are  some  of  the  most  sacred  relics  in  the  world.  The  eye  is  at  once  attracted 
by  a  splendid  cross  of  silv  er-gilt  and  crystal ;  in  three  of  its  arms  are  large 
pieces  of  the  wood  of  our  Redemption  ;  that  encased  in  the  fourth  arm 
was  transferred  to  St.  Peter’s  by  Urban  VIII.  Each  piece  is  about  one  foot 
long  and  three  inches  broad.  There  are  also  reliquaries  containing  two  of 
the  sacred  thorns,  the  wood  of  the  cross  of  the  Good  Thief,  the  finger  with 
which  St.  Thomas  touched  the  wounds  of  the  Risen  Christ,  and  a  bit  of  a 
plank  on  which  can  be  read  part  of  Pilate’s  inscription — “  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
King  of  the  Jews.”  One  reliquary  contains  a  holy  nail  placed  here  by  St. 
Helena  sixteen  centuries  ago.  There  seem  to  have  been  four  nails.  One 
now  forms  part  of  the  iron  crown  of  Monza  ;  another  was  made  into  a. 
bit  for  the  Emperor’s  horse — a  strange  idea,  but  no  doubt  the  intention 
was  to  protect  him  in  battle ;  the  third  was  dropped  into  the  Adriatic,  to 
save  vessels  during  the  violent  storms  so  frequently  encountered  on  that 
sea ;  and  the  fourth  is  here.  The  other  nails  sometimes  said  to  be  those 
of  Our  Lord’s  cross  are  probably  facsimiles,  and  contain  some  filings  of  the 
original.  Such  are  those  preserved  in  the  cathedral  at  Milan,  at  Venice,, 
and  other  places. 

The  reader  can  well  understand  what  a  privilege  it  was  to  spend  an  hour 
and  a  half,  on  Good  Friday,  before  these  sacred  memorials  of  the  Passion. 
Our  meditations  were  interrupted  once  by  the  arrival  of  a  princess  and 
her  suite,  to  whom  the  sacred  relics  were  offered  for  veneration ;  and  then 
we,  too,  had  the  opportunity  of  adoring  the  “  faithful  Cross  ”  and  kissing 
that  sweet  wood  and  sweet  iron  on  which  our  Saviour  hung.  Truly  it  was 
good  to  kneel  there  and  to  meditate  on  the  sublime  work  of  our  Redemption 
accomplished  on  this  day. 

Again  there  is  a  stir,  and  Cardinal  Casetta  enters.  He  has  come  to. 
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make  the  public  “  ostension  ”  of  the  relics  from  the  little  balcony  that 
opens  on  to  the  basilica.  While  His  Eminence  is  being  vested  in  cope  and 
mitre,  we  go  out  to  the  balcony  and  look  down  upon  a  sea  of  faces,  for  the 
basilica  is  crowded  to  the  very  doors.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the  procession 
makes  its  way  through  the  crowd.  Two  large  wooden  crosses  are  carried, 
and  the  cantors  sing  an  Italian  hymn  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the 
chorus  of  which  is  taken  up  by  the  crowd  with  extraordinary  vigour  : 

Ewiva  la  Croce ! 

La  Croce  ewiva ! 

Ewiva  la  Croce, 

E  chi  l’esalto  ! 1 

The  procession  passes  down  the  basilica,  goes  out  into  the  atrium,  and 
returns  to  the  church,  where  it  remains  standing  before  the  balcony,  which 
juts  out  of  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  Cardinal,  assisted 
by  two  monks,  passes  from  the  Chapel  of  the  Relics,  and  appears  on  the 
balcony.  The  sacred  relics  are  passed  to  him  ohe  by  one ;  and  as  he  shows 
each  to  the  crowd,  its  description  is  sung  by  a  priest  in  a  curious  recitative  : 
“  This  is  the  finger  of  St.  Thomas  with  which  he  touched  the  sacred  side  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  These  are  two  of  the  thorns  of  the  crown  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  and  so  on.  When  the  Holy  Cross  is  brought  forth, 
the  Cardinal  removes  his  mitre,  the  rattle  is  sounded,  and  all  fall  on  their 
knees.  Then,  as  he  holds  aloft  the  sacred  wood,  the  Abbot,  who  has  taken 
part  in  the  procession,  and  is  kneeling  below  the  balcony,  recites  a  long 
prayer  in  Italian  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Cross  : 

“  O  most  sacred  Cross  of  Jesus,  on  this  solemn  day,  which  recalls  the 
agony  and  the  death  sustained  on  thee  by  the  God  Man  our  Redeemer, 
receive,  with  our  adoration,  the  most  fervent  aspirations  of  our  heart,  in 
homage  of  reparation  for  the  blasphemies  and  insults  which  the  impiety 
of  those  who  crucify  Him  anew  have  made  thee  the  butt  !  O  glorious 
standard  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  thou  art  the  sacred  altar  on  which  the  divine 
Victim  immolated  Himself.  Thou  art  the  inexhaustible  fount  of  those 
graces  which  well  forth  from  the  most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  Thou  art 
the  pulpit  of  that  celestial  wisdom  which  was  proclaimed  by  the  dying 
Redeemer.  On  thee  was  fixed  the  handwriting  of  that  decree  which  was 
against  us  ;  and  at  thy  foot  Death  fell  vanquished,  and  hell  was  put  in  chains.” 

After  the  prayer  the  Cardinal  gives  the  benediction  with  the  Holy  Cross 

1  All  hail  to  the  Cross  ! 

To  the  Cross  all  hail ! 

All  hail  to  the  Cross, 

And  to  Him  who  exalted  it ! 
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to  the  kneeling  throng,  and  retires.  The  procession  then  resumes  its  course, 
still  singing,  to  the  sacristy. 

We,  too,  go  our  way  in  the  twilight,  pausing  for  a  while  in  the  great 
Lateran  Basilica,  where  the  Miserere  of  Tenebrae  is  being  sung.  And  then, 
with  hearts  full  of  gratitude  to  our  Divine  Lord,  we  return  home,  thinking 
over  the  events  of  a  Good  Friday  which  we  can  never  forget  as  long  as  we 
live.  Passio  Cbrisii,  conforta  nos  ! 
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r~w~^  he  sketch  to  which  these  lines  are  an  introduction,  was  written 
in  1908,  at  the  time  of  the  Beatification  of  St.  Gabriel  of  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows,  who  Was  canonised  twelve  years  later,  on 
JL  May  13,  1920. 

Francesco  Possenti,  as  he  was  called  in  the  world,  was  bom  at  Assisi  on 
March  1,  1838.  He  died  on  February  27,  1862,  at  the  Passionist  Retreat  at 
Isola,  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo.  This  young  man  in  a  very  short  span 
of  \  years  “fulfilled  a  long  time,”  and  after  less  than  six  years  in  religion 
(he  was  clothed  on  September  21,  1856,  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows) 
became  a  model  of  sanctity.  His  miracles  since  his  death  have  been 
simply  astounding.  The  little  out-of-the-way  village  of  Isola  has  become 
a  second  Lourdes.  In  the  space  of  four  years  after  they  began  (which  was 
not  till  1892)  no  less  than  380  miracles  were  officially  recorded. 

|rAnd  his  life  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  wonderful  that  I  know. 
For  he  was  by  no  means  always  a  saint.  He  loved  pleasure,  dress,  dancing, 
and  every  sort  of  amusement,  up  to  the  day  when  he  fled  from  the  world 
and  hid  himself  in  the  cloister.  He  was  known  as  a  dandy,  he  was  nicknamed 
the  “  ballerino  ” — yet  from  the  day  that  he  entered  religion,  he  never  looked 
back.  He  was  almost  driven  into  religion.  Repeated  calls  of  grace  had 
been  neglected  and  forgotten.  He  was  encouraged  by  his  parents,  who 
were  pious  and  fervent  Christians,  to  remain  in  the  world.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  being  engaged  to  a  lady,  who,  later  on,  was  present  at  his 
beatification.  But  from  the  moment  that  he  passed  the  threshold  of  the 
cloister,  driven  thither  by  a  special  grace  vouchsafed  to  him  by  Our  Blessed 
Lady,  he  was  a  changed  man.  From  that  day  he  applied  himself  with 
incredible  fervour  to  the  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  superiors  could 
never  detect  in  him  the  least  fault  or  failing.  He  loved  God  with  a  devotion 
only  equalled  by  that  of  the  greatest  saints. 

“  One  day  towards  the  end  of  his  life,”  writes  his  biographer,  “  he  went 
to  his  Father  Director,  and  with  troubled  look  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  said 
to  him,  £  Tell  me,  father,  I  beg  of  you,  if  there  is  in  my  heart  anything, 
however  little,  that  is  not  pleasing  to  God  ;  for  if  there  is,  with  His  help, 
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I  will  root  it  out,  at  any  cost — at  any  cost  /  ’  And  he  spoke  the  words  ‘  I 
will  root  it  out,  at  any  cost,’  in  such  resolute  tones,  and  with  such  a  vehement 
gesture  of  both  hands,  as  showed  that  he  meant  what  he  said  with  all  his 
soul,  and  that  his  almost  passionate  love  of  Mary  (his  special  characteristic) 
did  but  intensify  the  ardour  of  his  love  of  God.” 

He  longed  for  death,  he  prayed  for  it,  and  when  it  came,  he  welcomed 
it  with  unspeakable  joy.  “  His  death-bed  was  beautiful  in  its  spectacle  of 
serene  peace,  cheerful,  unconfessed  suffering,  joyous  expectancy.”  His 
last  words  were  the  well-known  invocation  to  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph. 
“  Suddenly  he  looked  up  with  startled  joy,  and  with  a  smile  of  unearthly 
beauty  on  his  face.  He  gazed  for  one  enraptured  moment  on  the  radiant 
loveliness  of  the  queenly  vision  that  he  saw,  then  closed  his  eyes  upon  it 
and  held  it  for  ever.”  1 

His  religious  life  was  a  miracle  of  perfection,  but  it  was  unaccompanied 
by  any  of  those  supernatural  manifestations  which  many  are  wont  to  consider 
the  special  signs  of  heroic  sanctity.  There  were,  as  far  as  we  know,  no 
miracles,  no  visions,  no  extraordinary  raptures,  ecstasies,  or  revelations. 
Yet  his  heroic  virtue  was  proved  by  Almighty  God,  after  his  death,  by 
miracles  which  spread  his  fame  throughout  the  whole  world.  At  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  his  cause  in  1896,  Leo  XIII  dispensed,  by  apostolic  decree,  with 
the  usual  proof  of  reputation  for  sanctity,  “  seeing,”  as  he  said,  “  it  is 
clearer  than  daylight  that  his  renown  is  at  this  moment  spread  abroad  in 
all  places  and  goes  on  increasing  daily.”  And  that  great  Pope  also  dispensed 
from  observing  the  fifty  years,  which  the  ordinary  law  of  the  Church  requires 
to  intervene  between  the  death  and  the  beatification  of  a  servant  of  God. 

Thus  it  was  that  Gabriel’s  favourite  brother,  Michael,  was  present, 
not  only  at  his  beatification  in  1908,  but  also  at  his  canonisation  in  1920  ! 
This  favoured  brother,  at  the  age  of  86,  was  present  at  St.  Peter’s  on  that 
memorable  day,  helped  to  carry  the  saint’s  banner  in  the  great  procession, 
and  was  the  first  to  pay  homage  to  the  brother  whom  God  had  raised  to 
the  altars  of  the  Church. 

An  eye  witness  describes  Michael  as  “  an  old  man,  tall  and  straight,  and  of 
lath-like  leanness,  with  kindly,  handsome  face  set  in  a  coronal  of  thin,  snow- 
white  hair  and  beard,  and  wearing  his  eighty-six  years  with  a  light,  smiling, 
careless  grace.” 

As  there  is  no  authentic  portrait  of  St.  Gabriel,  I  have  preferred  to  give 
here  a  very  touching  photograph  of  Michael  Possenti  presenting  a  flower 
to  the  statue  of  his  canonised  brother. 

j  !  I  saw  him  in  St.  Peter’s  at  the  beatification  in  1908,  and  watched  the 
tears  streaming  down  his  face  as  the  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  the  picture 
of  St.  Gabriel  was  exposed  above  the  Altar  of  the  Chair. 

1  Life,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  C.P.  (Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Ireland). 
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Father  Norbert,  “  the  Father  of  a  Saint,”  whom  I  describe  in  this  sketch, 
did  not  live  to  see  the  canonisation  of  his  beloved  son.  No  doubt,  in  Heaven, 
he  rejoiced  with  him  on  that  great  day.  His  life  has  recently  appeared  in 
Italian,  and  its  perusal  convinces  the  reader  that  he  too  was  a 'saint  of  God. 
Perchance  he  also  will,  some  day,  be  raised  to  the  altars  of  the  Church. 

I  have  never,  before  or  since,  been  brought  into  such  close  contact  with 
an  acknowledged  saint.  And  the  interview,  which  I  here  describe,  will 
live  in  my  memory  as  long  as  life  may  last. 


* 


.  A  beautiful  old  man,  small  of  stature  and  bent  under  the  weight  of 
eighty  years,  with  sharp,  keen  features  bearing  the  imprint  of  long  austerities, 
?nd,a  tender,  sensitive  mouth ;  an  old  man  who  would  draw  little  children 
instinctively  to  him,  with  a  face  such  as  a  painter  might  desire  as  a  model 
tor  the  aged  bt.  John,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  :  such  is  Father  Norbert 
the  Fassiomst,  who,  while  he  was  still  a  young  priest,  had  the  privilege  of 
forming  and  training  in  the  school  of  sanctity  the  boy  Francesco  Possenti 
whom  Rome  and  all  the  Church  are  now  honouring  and  invoking  as  the 

I  had  been  saying  Mass  in  the  room  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  a  few  days 
before  the  Beatifical, on  of  May  31,  and  while  taking  coffee  afterwards, 
the  lay  brother  chanced  to  tell  me  that  Father  Norbert,  the  novice-master 
and  spiritual  director  of  the  Venerable  Gabriel,  was  in  the  house,  having 
come  to  Rome  for  the  beatification  of  his  saintly  disciple.  I  was  at  once 
fired  with  the  desire  to  see  him,  and  I  asked  my  way  to  his  room.  In  the 
corridor  I  met  a  father  who  told  me  that  he  had  just  come  from  Father 

^No ebnta bd  C°UHd  l6e  ni°3 °ne*  1  asked  if  he  were  iU>  and  he  said  : 

,  k’  -l*16-18  tl.red’  and  the  old  man  has  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of 
the  beatification,  it  is  he  in  fact  who  has  made  our  Gabriel  a  saint.”  I 
said  that  that  was  just  why  I  wished  to  see  him,  and  that  I  only  wanted 

«S3  “  rtdo  £  £  ^  ^  ^  ~ 

begfn\rSkHSsebWdove?:og:eateSt  kindneSS  “d  and  soon 

there  wer,e.  sPr“d  °ut  several  Lives  of  Blessed  Gabriel 
ncluding  the  new  one  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  beatification  bv 
the  Postuiator,  Padre  Germano  di  San  PStaPnislao.  He  told  me  that  tht 
Life  was  so  beautifully  done  that  it  seemed  as  if  Father  Germano  had  been 
rea  ly  inspired,  so  wonderfully  had  he  entered  into  the  inner  life  and  heart 
of  the  young  saint,  whom  he  had  never  known  in  this  life.  I  asked  him  abou" 
^  P0rtraits’  and  ^  said  that  none  of  them  was  like  the  Beato.  There 
h  d  been  no  portrait  of  him  taken  during  his  life,  and  all  the  painter  had 
to  go  by  were  verbal  descriptions,  given  by  himself;  and  by  the  late  General 
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of  the  Order  (who  had  been  B.  Gabriel’s  companion  in  the  novitiate)  and 
who  known  him.  But  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make  a 
life-like  portrait  from  mere  descriptions.  He  said  the  portraits  usually 
seen,  representing  the  young  Passionist  gazing  down  on  a  table  where 
there  is  a  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  a  skull,  and  a  discipline,  are  taken 
from  a  painting  which  is  preserved  in  the  Monastery  of  the  Scala  Sancta, 
and  said  by  competent  critics  to  be  artistically  of  the  very  highest  merit. 
A  copy  of  this  was  over  his  tomb  at  Isola.  “  But  it  is  not  he,  it  is 
not  nearly  beautiful  enough.  The  light  of  his  interior  graces  shone  out 
so  m  the  boy’s  face,  that  he  was  a  marvel  of  spiritual  beauty.”  The  new 
portrait  which  was  given  away  at  the  beatification,  and  which  adorns 
the  new  Life,  is  most  like  him  of  any.  “  Some  features  are  really  like, 
but  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  he.” 

When  the  old  man  spoke  of  his  beloved  son,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  a  beautiful  smile  lit  up  his  face. 

I  asked  him  which  had  been  Gabriel’s  specially  characteristic  virtue, 
and  he  said  that  he  had  otten  asked  himself  that  question,  but  that  he  could 
never  answer  it,  for  Gabriel  had  all  the  virtues  in  so  pre-eminent  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  degree  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish.  But,  he  added, 
“  tiie  special  feature  of  his  spiritual  life,  was  his  extraordinary  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin ;  for  her  he  was  appassionato,  pazzo. 

An  impassioned  love  for  Mary  was  indeed  this  boy’s  distinctive  grace. 
He  was  always  talking  of  her,  he  died  pressing  burning  kisses  on  her  picture, 
he  was  her  slave,  her  champion,  her  knight.  Nothing,  I  suppose,  can  show 
more  clearly  the  immense  graces  that  flow  from  devotion  to  the  Mother 
of  God,  than  this  dear  boy’s  short  life.  From  the  day  when,  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Assumption,  1856,  she  fixed  her  merciful  eyes  upon  him,  and  called 
him  from  the  vanities  and  pleasures  of  the  world  to  the  austerest  life  known 
to  the  Church  of  God,  he  never  looked  back,  never  faltered  in  his  onward 
progress,  so  that  in  six  short  years  he  had  attained  the  sublimest  heights  of 
sanctity.  And  it  was  Father  Norbert’s  hand  that  guided  him  up  those 
steep  ascents  of  Calvary ;  it  was  he  who  encouraged  him  in  his  generosity, 
who  gave  him  the  example  and  the  help  he  needed,  who  restrained  him 
from  the  indiscreet  mortifications  which  his  ardent  zeal  panted  after,  while 
he  mortified  his  spirit  in  a  hundred  more  salutary  ways ;  it  was  in  obeying 
his  commands  that  Gabriel  drew  closer  and  ever  closer  to  the  Sacred  Heart ; 
it  was  fortified  by  h.is  aid  that  he  met  his  early  death  so  sweetly  and  so  blithely. 

Short  of  seeing  the  saint  himself,  I  can  imagine  no  greater  privilege 
than,  this  of  talking  to  the  one  who,  under  God,  had  made  him  a  saint.  It 
was  indeed  good  to  sit  in  that  poor  little  cell  and  hear  the  old  man  talk. 
The  six-and-forty  years  since  the  saintly  boy  died  seemed  but  a  day  to  his 
aged  master,  and  Gabriel  was  always  present  with  him.  “  I  knew  indeed 
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that  he  was  a  saint,”  he  said,  “  and  I  expected  that  God  would  show 
some  sign  of  this  to  the  world  in  his  own  time,  but  I  confess  that  I  never 
expected  such  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  miraculous  graces  as  have 
been  jpoured  out  in  answer  to  his  prayers.  Oh  what  prodigies,  what 
prodigies  !  The  thousandth  part  of  them  will  never  be  known.  The 
pilgrims  flock  in  crowds  to  his  tomb  at  Isola,  day  after  day,  all  to  ask  some 
favour,  or  to  give  thanks  for  one  received.  But  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  them  ever  come  to  our  ears.”  And  then  he  told  me  that  when  the 
Apostolic  delegates  came  to  Isola  for  the  recognition  of  the  relics  of  the 
servant  of  God  in  1892,  a  sudden  shower  burst  over  the  monastery  which 
inundated  it  with  rain,  while  all  the  country  round  was  dry.  This  was 
taken  to  be  a  presage  of  the  extraordinary  shower  of  miracles  which  then 
began  to  happen  in  that  favoured  spot. 

He  told  me  too  that  Gabriel’s  extraordinary  devotion  to  Mary  is  recom¬ 
pensed  by  her  in  a  very  special  manner.  Sometimes  these  miracles  are 
accompanied  by  the  apparition  of  the  Mother  of  God,  sometimes  by  that 
of  her  faithful  servant. 

At  least  once,  when  prayers  were  made  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  for  a 
miraculous  cure,  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  the  suppliant  and  told  her 
to  make  her  application  to  her  son  Gabriel,  who  himself  would  cure  her. 
On  another  occasion  when  a  nun  was  cured,  Our  Blessed  Lady  appeared 
to  the  sufferer,  but  Gabriel  at  the  same  time  appeared  to  the  infirmarian 
in  an  adjoining  room,  and  told  her  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  about  to 
work  this  cure.  These  stories,  which  I  believe  to  be  well  authenticated, 
and  many  others  quite  as  wonderful,  were  told  me  by  the  old  Passionist, 
who  recounted  them  with  the  greatest  delight. 

I  asked  him  if  Gabriel  had  done  anything  extraordinary  during  his  life. 

“  No,  nothing,”  he  said,  “  nothing  extraordinary,  until  indeed  his  last 
illness,  when  there  were  some  signs  of  his  supernatural  gifts.  No,  he  simply 
observed  his  rule  with  the  utmost  possible  exactness,  and  loved  Jesus  and 
Mary  with  all  his  heart.  And  then  the  old  man  added  with  great  solemnity, 
“  And  the  reason  why  there  are  so  few  saints  nowadays  is  that  the  rule  is. 
not  well  observed.” 

.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  the  lesson  of  the  Blessed  Gabriel’s  life  is  just 
this,  that  if  we  will  only  observe  the  duties  of  our  state  with  fidelity  and 
love,  we  may  become  saints,  as  he  did.  He  is  a  saint  most  pre-eminently 
to  be  imitated.  There  is  nothing  in  his  life  above  the  power  of  anyone- 
who  has  the  grace  of  God  to  help  him.  But  he  despised  the  world,  he  loved 
the  Cross,  and  he  made  unceasing  war  upon  his  own  nature. 

This  is  what  I  gathered  from  my  talk  with  the  venerable  Passionist  a 
talk  that  I  can  never  forget.  I  asked  him  if  the  Blessed  Gabriel  had  ever' 
appeared  to  him  after  his  death.  He  said,  with  his  beautiful  smile  “  No 
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I  always  prayed  to  him  not  to  come  to  me,  for  I  am  not  curious.  I  hope 
to  see  him  m  Paradise.  But  he  has  appeared  to  many,  many  others.”  I 
said,  No  doubt  when  your  turn  comes  to  die,  Father,  he  will  come  and 
assist  you,  as  you  assisted  him  in  his  last  agony.”  And  the  old  man,  smiling, 
Sai<A  ^  be  W1U  >  for  he  always  had  a  grateful  heart” 

few  days  later,  on  the  morning  of  the  beatification,  I  happened  to 
arnve  at  the  side-door  of  St.  Peter’s  just  as  Father  Norbert  drove  up.  And 
thus  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  old  man  again,  and  congratulating  him 
on  this  day  of  triumph,  and  of  kissing  once  more  the  hands  that  Gabriel 
had  so  often  kissed.  He  was  radiant,  but  almost  bewildered  with  his  iov. 

gave  him  my  arm  to  help  him  up  the  steps,  and  so  we  entered  the  basilica 
together.  And  of  all  my  recollections  of  that  glorious  day,  the  picture  that  I 
iove  to  linger  on  most,  is  that  of  the  aged  Passionist  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  and  receiving  with  a  radiant  smile  his  congratulations. 

.  01  .m  1  a;fternoon  I  had  the  privilege  of  a  place  just  behind  the  old  man, 
m  the  ^ibune  reserved  for  the  Passionist  Fathers.  And  when  Benediction 
was  over,  and  the  Holy  Father  was  still  kneeling  at  the  faldistorium,  venerating 
the  relics  of  the  new  beato,  someone  came  to  call  the  General  of  the  Order 
down  from  the  tribune,  and  with  him  Father  Norbert,  and  the  old  lay- 
brother  from  Isola,  Fra  Silvestro,  who  also  had  known  Blessed  Gabriel 
intimately.  And  then,  as  the  Pope  still  knelt  below  us  before  the  altar, 
we  saw  the  little  series  of  presentations  made.  First  Don  Michael  Possenti’ 
the  elder  brother  of  Blessed  Gabriel,  was  brought  forward,  and  with  tears 
m  his  eyes  he  knelt  before  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  who  had  just  solemnly  pro¬ 
claimed  the  beatitude  of  the  brother  who  had  loved  him  so  dearly.  Then 
came  four  ladies,  nieces  of  the  beato. 


Then  the  General  was  presented,  and  last  of  all  we  saw  Father  Norbert. 
It  was  beautiful  to  see  the  way  the  Pope  welcomed  him,  and  the  tender 
interest  ^with  which  he  addressed  him.  And  then  he  put  his  hand  on  the 
old  man’s  forehead,  and  blessed  him,  and  so  the  culminating  point  of  Father 
Norbert’s  day  of  triumph  was  reached. 

He  had  entered  the  basilica  unobserved  and  unknown,  but  it  was  not  so 
now.  As  he  was  led  out  between  two  lay  brothers,  priests  and  people 
struggled  to  get  near  him  to  kiss  his  hand.  It  was  almost  too  much  for 
the  old  man’s  strength,  but  through  it  all  he  preserved  the  same  air  of  sweet 
serenity  and  radiant  joy — as  of  a  peace  that  the  world  could  not  give  and 
could  not  take  away. 

And  as  I  watched  him,  I  felt  that  so  must  the  aged  Simeon  have  looked, 
as  he  left  the  Temple  of  old,  singing  his  Nunc  Dimittis. 
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A  CLIENT  OF  ST.  THOMAS  OF 
CANTERBURY 
l9°9 

IN  July  1908  the  present  writer  had  the  happiness  of  being  the  means 
whereby  a  great  relic  of  “  the  holy  blissful  martyr  of  Canterbury  ” 
was  restored  to  his  native  land.  This  is  a  notable  part  of  one  of 
the  hair-shirts  worn  by  the  saint,  which  was  preserved  as  a  precious 
relic  at  the  royal  Abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  a  house  which  had  been 
particularly  dear  to  the  saint.1  Of  this  relic  a  large  piece  was  granted  by 
the  Canons  of  St.  Victor  to  the  Republic  of  Lucca  in  1698,  and  translated  to 
the  church  of  St.  Maria  Cortelandini  in  that  city,  where  it  remains  to  this 
day. 

Our  saint  is  greatly  honoured  there.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  church 
an  inscription  engraved  on  a  marble  slab  bids  the  stranger  pause  to  venerate 
the  relic  of  the  martyred  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  recounts  the 
history  of  the  translation  to  Lucca.  In  the  sacristy  are  shown  magnificent 
red  vestments,  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  which  date  from  the  period  of 
the  translation,  and  are  only  used  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas. 

And  here  too  is  shown  the  relic  itself,  a  large  piece  of  hair-cloth,  brown 
in  colour,  woven  like  a  net,  with  great  knots — a  truly  formidable  instrument 
of  penance.  It  is  enclosed  in  an  ancient  reliquary  of  silver-gilt  and  crystal, 
in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  and  is  greatly  treasured  by  the  whole  city  of  Lucca. 

The  ehurch  (usually  known  as  St.  Maria  Nera,  from  an  image  of  Our 
Lady  of  Loreto  which  is  enclosed  in  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  Santa  Casa) 
belongs  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Clerks  Regular  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
This  Congregation,  which  has  always  been  small  in  numbers,  is  of  Lucchese 
origin,  and  was  founded  by  the  Blessed  Giovanni  Leonardi,  a  citizen  of 
Lucca,  a  saint  who  is  not  as  well  known  in  England  as  he  deserves  to  be. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  and  is  chiefly  renowned  as 
the  founder  of  the  great  College  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome.  He  died 
in  1609,  and  in  October  of  this  year  the  tercentenary  of  his  death  was  cele- 

1  He  gave  it,  as  a  parting  gift,  to  the  Canons  of  St.  Victor,  after  a  stay  he  made  in  their  abbey, 
shortly  before  his  martyrdom. 
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brated  at  Lucca  with  extraordinary  solemnity.  The  principal  church  of 
his  Congregation  is  St.  Maria  in  Campitelli  at  Rome,  which  is  so  interesting 
to  English  Catholics  on  account  of  the  special  prayers  that  are  offered  up 
there  every  Saturday  for  the  conversion  of  our  country.  These  prayers 
are  a  memorial  of  the  zeal  of  our  old  Stuart  Kings,  for  they  are  a  foundation 
of  King  James  III,  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  his  son,  the  Cardinal 
Duke  of  York  (afterwards  Henry  IX),  was  at  one  time  Titular  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Campitelli.1 

The  Clerks  Regular  of  the  Mother  of  God  have  but  few  houses  of  their 
Congregation.  There  is  one  at  Naples,  and  one  at  Monte  Carlo,  besides 
those  of  Lucca  and  Rome,  and  I  know  not  if  there  are  any  others.  But 
though  small,  the  Congregation  has  always  been  noted  for  its  fervour  and 
its  regularity,  and  has  produced  not  a  few  eminent  men.  Among  them 
not  the  least  renowned  is  Mansi,  the  great  scholar,  so  well  known  for  his 
monumental  work  on  the  Councils  of  the  Church. 

The  spirit  of  charity  which  filled  the  heart  of  their  blessed  founder 
and  made  him  burn  with  holy  longing  for  the  conversion  of  unbelievers 
in  distant  lands  is  by  no  means  dead  in  the  hearts  of  his  sons.  Thus  when 
a  Benedictine  monk  begged  that  a  small  part  of  the  sacred  relic  might  be 
given  to  him,  in  order  to  propagate  devotion  to  the  glorious  martyr  in  his 
native  land,  and  help  on  the  work  of  its  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
the  petition  was  received  with  extraordinary  kindness,  and  the  fathers 
resolved  not  to  give  merely  a  small  portion  of  their  treasure,  which  was  all 
the  monk  had  ventured  to  beg  for,  but  actually  the  half  of  it.  And  this 
generous  decision  was  warmly  supported  by  Cardinal  Benedict  Lorenzelli, 
Archbishop  of  Lucca.  And  so,  on  July  26,  this  precious  memorial  of  the 
good  shepherd  who  gave  his  life  for  his  sheep  was  brought  back  to  England, 
to  a  place  that  is  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  Cathedral  of  Lichfield, 
where  up  to  the  Reformation  a  hair-shirt  of  St.  Thomas  was  venerated 
by  the  faithful.  It  was  welcomed  to  Erdington  by  a  great  outdoor  pro¬ 
cession  of  over  three  thousand  Catholics,  and  here,  we  may  hope,  it  will 
remain  as  a  link  between  the  past  and  the  present,  a  happy  sign  of  the  revival 
of  faith  in  England,  and  a  memorial  of  the  exquisite  charity  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  and  the  good  fathers  of  Lucca. 

When  the  latter  heard  of  the  triumphant  welcome  given  to  their  gift 
by  the  Catholics  of  Erdington  and  Birmingham,  they  were  so  touched 
that  they  assembled  in  their  church  and  sang  a  solemn  Je  Deum  of  thanks¬ 
giving. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  did  the  relic  chance  to  come  to  Lucca  ?  What 
induced  that  Republic  to  petition  the  Canons  of  St.  Victor  of  Paris  for  a 
portion  of  their  treasure  ?  The  answer  is  an  interesting  one,  and  is  contained 
1  Its  present  Titular  is  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet,  O.S.B. 
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in  the  following  pages.  For  it  is  due  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  a  humble 
English  lay-brother  that  Lucca  possesses  a  treasure  of  which  she  has  now 
so  generously  restored  a  moiety  to  England. 

In  the  Annals  of  the  Clerks  Regular  of  the  Mother  of  God  is  inscribed 
the  history  of  this  English  lay-brother,  who  is  not  the  least  honoured  nor 
the  least  saintly  of  the  many  holy  men  the  Congregation  has  produced. 
Brother  Thomas  Euster  is  certainly  quite  unknown  to  his  own  countrymen, 
but  he  deserves  a  better  fate.  And  so  we  have  ventured  to  translate  from 
the  Italian  the  touching  story  of  his  life,  as  transcribed  for  us  from  the 
archives  of  the  Congregation  by  the  Very  Reverend  Father  Mariano  Baccelli, 
Superior  of  the  house  at  Lucca. 

We  feel  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  grateful  to  us  for  making  known 
to  them  one  of  those  hidden  saints  of  God,  whose  life  of  obscure  but  heroic 
devotion  is  an  honour  to  the  land  that  gave  him  birth,  as  well  as  to  the 
Congregation  that  nurtured  him. 


The  Life  of  Brother  Thomas  Euster  of  the  Congregation  of  Clerics 

Regular  of  the  Mother  of  God 

Brother  Thomas  was  born  in  London,  of  Catholic  parents,  according  to 
Father  Berti,  but  others  say  that  Thomas  was  brought  up  in  heresy,  which 
he  abjured  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  discover  its  errors,  and  then 
fled  the  country.  However  this  may  be,  he  took  up  the  career  of  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  after  various  wanderings  settled  at  Leghorn,  where  he  found 
a  place  in  the  warehouse  of  an  English  trader,  who  soon  discovered  his  ability 
and  faithfulness,  and  gave  him  the  superintendence  of  all  his  business. 

But  Thomas  was  not  made  for  the  world,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
God  was  calling  him  to  the  religious  state.  One  day  a  holy  priest,  Father 
Bernardino  Pierotti,  of  the  Clerks  Regular  of  the  Mother  of  God,  came 
from  Lucca  on  business,  and  met  Thomas  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Gambarini 
and  Benassai,  noble  merchants  of  Lucca.  Thomas  was  so  much  edified 
by  the  modesty  and  humility  of  this  good  father,  that  he  got  these  gentlemen 
to  write  to  him,  after  his  return  to  Lucca,  begging  him  to  find  a  place  for 
him  in  his  Order. 

He  received  a  satisfactory  reply,  and  posted  off  to  Lucca  at  once.  It 
was  Christmas  Eve,  1679.  After  alighting  at  an  inn  with  his  servant,  he 
found  his  way  to  the  church  of  these  fathers,  which  is  known  as  Santa  Maria 
Cortelandini.  He  asked  for  Father  Pierotti,  who  at  that  time  was  Rector 
of  the  house.  But  the  porter  received  him  r«ther  brusquely,  and  told  him 
that  this  was  no  time  to  speak  to  the  Superior,  who  was  going  to  celebrate 
the  Midnight  Mass,  and  had  therefore  retired  to  his  room  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  usual. 
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Thomas  was  offended  by  this  reply,  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
thought  of  no  account,  and  that  they  had  made  him  come  there  without 
intending  to  welcome  him  or  receive  him  into  the  house,  as  he  had  expected. 
As  soon,  then,  as  it  was  light,  he  took  the  same  post-chaise  in  which  he  had 
come,  and  returned  to  Leghorn,  determined  to  think  no  more  of  entering 
religion.  He  complained  afterwards  to  Messrs.  Gambarini  and  Benassai 
of  the  affront  he  thought  he  had  received,  and  they  wrote  to  the  Father 
Rector  about  it.  Father  Pierotti  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter, 
but  having  inquired  of  the  porter  and  found  that  the  story  was  true,  he 
at  once  took  active  steps  to  put  things  right.  In  this  he  was  moved 
by  his  wonted  charity,  and  perhaps  he  already  foresaw  what  a  great  acquisition 
the  Congregation  would  gain  in  Thomas  Euster.  He  therefore  ordered  a 
chaise  and  posted  to  Leghorn,  where  he  put  up  with  some  friends  who  were 
citizens  of  Lucca.  He  got  these  friends  to  accompany  him  to  the  ware¬ 
house  of  the  English  merchant.  At  the  sight  of  the  venerable  religious, 
Thomas  felt  himself  so  much  moved  that  he  was  wont  to  say  later  that  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was  Jesus  Christ  who  had  come  to  call  Matthew 
from  the  seat  of  custom.  In  fact  the  father  had  scarcely  spoken  to  him 
before  Thomas  was  vanquished,  and  threw  himself,  full  of  confusion,  at  the 
old  priest’s  feet.  Father  Pierotti  ordered  him  to  go  back  with  him  the 
following  day,  and  Thomas  protested  that  he  would  obey  him  in  everything, 
both  then  and  for  ever  after. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  edification  of  the  religious  at  Lucca 
when  they  saw  him  appear  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  still  dressed  as  a  secular, 
and,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  prostrate  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  refectory, 
accusing  himself  of  his  pride  and  begging  pardon  for  the  scandal  he  had 
given  by  his  return  to  Leghorn.  Thomas  was  clothed  in  the  religious 
habit  on  April  8,  1680,  being  about  twenty-nine  years  old.  He  made  his 
novitiate  under  the  same  Father  Pierotti,  who  afterwards  became  his  director 
and  confessor  throughout  his  whole  life.  The  fathers  had  many  debates 
before  Thomas’s  clothing  as  to  whether  he  should  be  received  into  the 
ranks  of  the  choir-religious  or  be  made  a  lay-brother.  The  doubt  was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  he  knew  Latin  perfectly.  But  the  good  novice 
decided  the  question  by  declaring  that  he  wished  to  be  a  lay-brother. 

However,  the  question  was  raised  again  before  his  profession,  for  Brother 
Thomas  was  of  a  refined  and  delicate  constitution,  and  having  been  brought 
up  in  easy  if  not  luxurious  circumstances,  was  unable  to  bear  all  the  fatigues 
that  are  common  to  the  arduous  life  of  a  lay-brother ;  in  fact,  his  health 
often  suffered  in  consequence.  But  in  spite  of  this,  he  remained  firm  in 
his  determination,  and  declared  that  he  was  quite  unworthy  of  the  high 
dignity  of  the  priesthood  ;  so  that  the  superiors  felt  bound  to  acquiesce 
in  his  w'shes,  and  not  trouble  him  further  in  the  matter. 
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However,  Father  Bernardino  took  care  to  subject  his  vocation  to  severe 
proofs  during  the  time  of  his  novitiate.  If  he  was  unlucky  enough  to  break 
any  pot  or  pan,  this  would  be  hung  round  his  neck,  and  then  the  Father 
Master  would  make  him  accompany  him  on  a  walk  through  the  city,  and 
take  him  into  the  shops  of  the  silk-merchants,  with  this  unlucky  piece  of 
earthenware  still  dangling  from  his  neck,  so  that  he  was  exposed  to  the 
scoffs  and  jeers  of  his  old  acquaintances.  But  all  this  he  bore  with  admirable 
humility  and  in  perfect  silence.  Disciplines,  chains,  and  hair-shirts  were 
familiar  enough  to  him.  Not  content  with  the  ordinary  fast-days  of  the 
Church,  he  made  his  whole  life,  as  it  were,  one  continual  fast,  so  sparing 
was  he  in  food  and  drink.  Besides  this,  he  would  seek  to  make  Ms  food 
bitter  to  the  taste  by  sprinkling  ashes  over  it.  Further  to  mortify  himself, 
he  remained  standing  nearly  all  day  long,  even  when  he  had  to  write,  and 
if,  sometimes,  he  was  forced  to  sit  down,  he  always  tried  to  find  an  incon¬ 
venient  posture,  so  that  he  might  not  be  too  comfortable.  In  fact  we 
may  say  that  the  spirit  of  penance  was  always  strong  in  him. 

It  is  true  that  the  spiritual  sweetness  which  he  enjoyed  in  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  and  in  the  other  exercises  of  piety  recompensed  him  for  the  continual 
harshness  with  which  he  mortified  his  flesh  and  his  passions.  His  superiors, 
considering  the  impression  that  his  holy  example  would  be  likely  to  make 
upon  outsiders,  and  also  wishing  to  spare  him  the  other  more  fatiguing 
occupations  to  which  his  health  was  unequal,  gave  him  the  office  of  porter ; 
and  he  passed  his  whole  religious  life  in  this  employment.  It  gave  him  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his  many  virtues,  among  which  charity  was  certainly 
the  most  conspicuous. 

He  was  by  no  means  content  with  giving  alms  to  the  poor  for  the  relief 
of  their  bodily  needs,  but  took  care  to  provide  succour  also  for  their  souls, 
by  exhorting  them  to  patience,  instructing  them  in  Christian  doctrine, 
preparing  them  for  confession,  and  so  on.  His  patience  was  equal  to  his 
charity,  and  he  had  many  opportunities  of  exercising  it  with  these  poor 
people.  Once  it  happened  that  a  beggar,  who  was  not  content  with  what 
Brother  Thomas  had  done  for  him,  raised  his  stick  against  him,  and  the 
holy  brother  at  once  fell  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  joined,  prepared  to 
receive  the  blow.  So  heroic  an  act  of  virtue  not  only  put  this  blusterer 
to  confusion,  but  astonished  and  edified  all  who  saw  or  heard  of  it.  He 
had  a  special  gift  from  God  to  win  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he 
spoke  about  the  interests  of  their  souls,  and  thus  he  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  numerous  scholars  who  frequented  our  schools,  whom  he  gently 
attracted  to  a  life  of  piety.  .  He  was  wont  to  tell  them  stories  of  the  saints, 
or  give  them  some  little  object  of  devotion,  or  he  would  mend  their  pens, 
or  teach  them  to  copy  his  own  beautiful  handwriting ;  and  thus,  little  by 
little,  he  would  attract  them  to  his  little  room  near  the  door,  and  then 
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he  would  recite  the  Office  of  Our  Lady  with  them,  or  other  prayers,  or 
read  the  Life  of  some  saint.  And  when  he  had  thus  disposed  them  to 
devotion,  he  would  get  them  to  go  to  confession,  asking  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  house  to  undertake  the  direction  of  their  souls.  And  so  it  was  that 
one  of  our  fathers  used  to  call  him  cane  di  leva ,  the  dog  that  raises  the  game. 

In  a  word,  there  was  no  trouble  he  did  not  take  in  his  dealings  with 
seculars,  to  withdraw  them  from  sin  and  lead  them  to  God.  And  to  this 
pious  end  his  very  external  appearance  contributed  not  a  little,  for  he 
looked  like  a  saint.  He  generally  stood  with  his  hands  folded  or  crossed 
on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  either  fixed  on  the  ground  or  raised  to  Heaven. 
And  this  was  the  more  remarkable  as  he  was  not  at  all  good-looking,  for 
his  head  went  up  into  a  point  like  a  pine,  and  one  of  his  eyes  was  awry. 
Yet  his  virtue  shone  so  resplendently  from  his  whole  form,  that  it  was  not 
in  the  least  obscured  by  these  natural  defects,  and  he  had  always  the  same 
power  to  draw  souls  to  God.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  converted  more 
in  the  porter’s  lodge  than  many  a  great  preacher  in  the  church.  .  .  . 

Father  Joseph  Mary  Mansi,  who  was  his  confessor,  was  anxious  that 
his  Life  should  be  written  ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  gave  the  present 
chronicler  a  sample  of  it,  writing  of  Brother  Thomas  that  to  innocence 
of  morals  he  united  the  austerities  of  penance,  that  his  alms  were,  so  to 
speak,  infinite,  and  that  his  prayers  were  never  interrupted,  that  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  zeal  had  won  many  souls  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  died  in  the 
odo.ur  of  sanctity,  as  was  seen  by  the  great  concourse  of  people  who  attended 
his  funeral. 

He  was  generally  esteemed  and  venerated  for  his  singular  virtues  by 
the  whole  city ;  many  Senators  honoured  him  with  their  visits,  and  asked  his 
advice  on  the  most  important  affairs.  But  this  did  not  please  everyone, 
and  some  who  were  moved  by  indiscreet  zeal  called  out  against  him  as 
proud  and  haughty,  a  man  who  sought  to  interfere  in  matters  which  were 
no  business  of  his,  so  that  the  persecution  went  so  far  as  to  have  him  removed 
from  the  door  and  confined  in  the  country,  under  the  specious  pretext 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  looked  after  our  business  instead 
of  other  people’s.  But  in  the  end,  there  were  so  many  pressing  demands 
for  him  from  seculars,  that  it  was  necessary  to  restore  him  to  his  office. 

When  he  had  not  to  be  at  the  door,  he  either  remained  in  church  assisting 
at  the  Masses,  or  in  his  little  cell  engaged  in  mental  prayer ;  for  he  had 
found  the  means  of  uniting  the  active  with  the  contemplative  life,  Martha 
with  Magdalen. 

Many  times  he  was  found  in  the  early  morning  at  the  foot  of  a  cross, 
so  absorbed  in  ecstasy,  so  fixed  and  motionless,  that  he  was  not  roused  until 
he  had  been  shaken  and  called  to  many  times.  It  is  supposed  that  he  had 
passed  a  great  portion  of  the  night  in  this  state. 
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He  employed  much  time  in  reading  spiritual  books,  not  only  the  more 
common  ones,  but  also  the  works  of  the  holy  Fathers,  translated  into  Italian, 
a  language  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  he  understood  very  well. 

He  also  translated  into  English  the  celebrated  Soliloquies  of  the  Venerable 
Caesar  Franciotti.  He  had  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  not  a  few  heretics,  and  especially  Englishmen,  owed  their  conversion 
to  him.  So  great  was  his  fame  in  the  city  that  almost  every  English  traveller 
who  came  to  Lucca  wished  to  make  his  acquaintance  or  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
Many  of  these  were,  of  course,  Catholics  already.  He  was  most  courteous 
in  the  return  of  these  visits,  and  if  they  were  heretics,  he  would  turn  the 
conversation  on  matters  of  religion,  but  he  did  most  to  convert  them  by 
his  prayers. 

Once  a  young  Englishman  of  noble  family  came  to  Lucca  from  Leghorn, 
furnished  with  an  introduction  to  Brother  Thomas.  He  put  himself  at 
his  service  with  the  greatest  possible  courtesy,  but  soon  found  that  the 
poor  lad  had  imbibed  heretical  principles  with  his  mother’s  milk.  And  so, 
as  he  accompanied  him  through  the  city  and  on  the  wonderful  walls  that 
are  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  Lucca,  he  took  him  to  the  place  where 
the  bones  of  all  the  dead  who  were  removed  from  the  General  Hospital 
were  laid  together.  And  the  young  man.  gazing  on  this  spectacle,  began 
to  reflect  on  our  mortality  and  to  ask  Thomas  what  Catholics  believed 
about  the  soul.  The  good  brother  seized  the  occasion  of  exposing  to  him 
the  danger  in  which  he  stood  of  losing  his  immortal  soul,  if  he  should  persist 
in  those  errors  in  which  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born.  This  was 
sufficient  to  make  the  lad  begin  to  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  tenets  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  to  recommend  himself  to  Thomas’s 
prayers,  that  the  Lord  would  enlighten  him  if  he  was  in  error.  After 
some  time,  he  disclosed  to  our  brother  the  resolution  he  had  made  to  abjure 
his  heresy  and  embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  Thomas  encouraged  him  and 
pointed  out  to  him  how  much  he  owed  to  God’s  goodness,  Who  had  chosen 
f°  many_°f  ^is  fellow-countrymen,  who  live  and  die  in  darkness ; 
and  he  spoke  of  him  to  one  of  the  priests  attached  to  the  household  of 
Cardinal  Spada,  Archbishop  of  Lucca.  His  Eminence  having  heard  the 
story,  wished  to  make  the  young  man’s  acquaintance,  and  it  would  be 

impossible  to  say  how  much  pleasure  this  visit  gave  to  both  the  one  and  the 
other. 

As  the  youth  had  been  recommended  by  Queen  Anne  to  her  Consul 
at  Leghorn,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  him  off  and  conceal  him  in  order  to 
avoid  complications,  and  give  him  time  to  prepare  for  his  abjuration. 
Meanwhile  the  Consul  came  to  Lucca,  and  took  a  very  high  tone  with 
His  Eminence,  threatening  him,  so  to  speak,  on  the  part  of  his  Queen. 
However,  he  was  answered  by  the  Cardinal  that  that  was  why  he  wore  red, 
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to  show  that  he  would  give  his  blood,  if  need  required,  for  the  true  faith, 
and  that  he  was  obliged  in  conscience  as  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  bishop  to 
welcome  and  receive  anyone  who  wished  to  become  a  Catholic. 

The  Consul  insisted  that  at  least  he  should  see  the  young  man  and 
learn  from  his  own  mouth  if  it  were  true  that  he  wished  to  change  his  faith. 
If  this  were  not  allowed,  he  might  suspect  that  he  had  been  carried  off  by 
fraud,  or  even  killed.  The  Cardinal  condescended  to  this  request,  and  sent 
for  the  young  man  from  his  retreat  at  Marlia,  where  he  was  lying  hid  in  the 
house  of  the  parish  priest.  The  interview  took  place  in  the  Cardinal’s 
presence ; .  and  it  was  a  veritable  battle,  the  Consul  urging  upon  the  lad 
every  motive  that  he  could  think  of  to  induce  him  to  change  his  resolution. 
He  represented  to  him  the  sorrow  of  his  aged  parents,  the  patrimony  that 
he  would  forfeit,  the  regard  and  protection  of  the  Queen,  and  so  on ;  but 
the  young  man  stood  firm,  and  the  Consul  went  off  in  a  rage.  He  vented 
his  bile  by  preventing  for  some  time  the  export  of  Lucca  oil  to  England. 
But  the  youth  became  a  Carmelite  friar,  and  after  his  profession,  a  priest, 
and  he  finally  died  a  good  Catholic  and  an  excellent  religious. 

Brother  Thomas  had  a  particular  devotion  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  manifested  this  in  many  ways  most  strikingly, 
and  he  propagated  the  cultus  of  his  patron  in  many  cities,  for  instance,  in 
Rome,  Naples,  San  Miniato,  and  elsewhere.  He  taught  people  a  devotion 
which  consisted  of  certain  special  prayers  in  honour  of  the  saint  for  the 
conversion  of  heretics  and  unbelievers,  but  especially  for  those  in  England. 
This  zeal  of  his  was  manifested  in  a  very  special  manner  at  Lucca,  where 
he  not  only  introduced  so  salutary  a  devotion  in  private  houses,  but  also 
worked  hard  to  have  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  celebrated  with  great  solemnity 
every  year  in  our  church.  This  solemn  feast  excited  the  warm  interest 
of  the  citizens  of  Lucca,  who  also  contributed  to  its  expenses  with  generous 
alms.  Through  these  voluntary  offerings  the  feast  became  an  established 
fact ;  first  celebrated  about  1690,  it  has  continued  ever  since  down  to  our 
own  day.  The  Mass  and  the  Vespers  of  the  holy  Martyr  are  sung  with 
solemn  music,  the  church  is  adorned  with  magnificent  hangings  and  decora¬ 
tions,  a  panegyric  of  the  saint  is  preached  by  some  famous  orator,  and  there 
is  a  great  concourse  of  people  all  desirous  to  kiss  the  relic  of  the  holy  Arch¬ 
bishop,  which  is  exposed  to  public  veneration. 

This  relic  consists  of  a  notable  part  of  the  saint’s  hair-shirt  (about  the 
size  of  a  palm),  a  relic  venerable  because  it  was  worn  continually  by  the 
mortified  prelate ;  doubly  so,  perhaps  (in  the  eyes  of  those  who  accept  the 
legend),  because  it  is  said  that,  when  worn-out  by  use,  it  was  repaired  by  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  who  lent  her  aid  to  the  saint  while  he  was  vainly  striving  with 
unaccustomed  hands  to  mend  this  robe  of  penance.  Thus  this  is  indeed 
a  most  precious  and  venerable  relic  of  the  holy  Archbishop ;  especially 
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when  it  is  remembered  that  the  rage  of  Henry  VIII  deprived  the  world 
of  the  rich  treasure  of  his  precious  body,  which,  by  command  of  that 
infuriated  monarch  was  first  reduced  to  ashes  and  then,  to  consummate 
the  sacrilege,  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  Canons  Regular  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  to  whose  care 
this  precious  deposit  had  been  entrusted  by  Providence,  had  indeed  reason 
to  boast  of  the  possession  of  so  rare  a  relic,  and  to  guard  their  treasure  with 
the  most  jealous  watchfulness.  Nevertheless,  they  were  induced  by  the 
representations  made  to  them  in  the  year  1697  by  His  Excellency  the  Gon- 
faloniere  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Most  Serene  Republic  of  Lucca,  and 
by  the  humble  prayers  of  our  fathers,  to  consent  to  bestow  a  portion  of  the 
relic  on  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Cortelandini  in  the  city  of  Lucca. 
The  letter  which  the  Canons  of  St.  Victor  wrote  in  reply  to  the  request 
of  the  Republic  of  Lucca,  deserves  to  be  inserted  here. 


Our  Congregation  feels  greatly  honoured  by  the  letters  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  write  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  edified  by 
the  religious  zeal  which  you  have  displayed  in  supporting  the  petition  of 
the  Reverend  Fathers  of  St.  Maria  Cortelandini,  and  adding  your  own 
prayers  to  those  of  your  citizens  in  order  to  obtain  from  us  a  part  of  the 
hair-shirt  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Of  a  truth,  our  House,  which 
was  once  honoured  by  the  presence  of  that  holy  prelate,  and  which  ever 
since  has  always  been  jealous  and  solicitous  to  preserve  intact  this  his  sacred 
hair-shirt,  as  a  precious  pledge  of  his  secret  austerities,  would  not  so  easily 
have  now  consented  to  grant  a  part  of  it  to  the  same  Reverend  Fathers, 
if  they  had  not  been  supported  by  the  official  and  authoritative  patronage 
of  your  august  Senate. 

“  Bu5  as  soon  as  we  saw  your  Lordships  intervening  in  the  affair,  and 
that  besides  the  general  devotion  of  the  faithful  of  your  State  to  the  saint, 
you  yourselves  revealed  the  ardent  desire  you  had  to  possess  a  relic  so  holy* 
we  felt  it  impossible  to  refuse  to  gratify  your  wish,  and  hereby  grant  it  to 
you,  hoping  that,  under  your  authority,  the  worship  of  this  invincible 
defender  of  the  Church  may  ever  be  more  and  more  augmented,  and  that 
the  sight  of  this  hair-shirt  may  suffice  to  inspire  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful 
the  sentiments  of  a  salutary  compunction. 

Receiving  with  all  possible  gratitude  the  testimony  of  your  affection 
we  beg  you  to  believe,  that  for  our  part  we  are,  with  the  most  profound 
respect  of  your  august  Senate, 

the  most  humble  and  obedient  servants, 

“  F.  L.  Lattaignant, 

“  Brior  of  St.  Victor’s  of  Paris,”  etc.,  etc. 
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When  the  institution  of  this,  feast  of  St.  Thomas  was  first  mooted, 
one  of  our  fathers,  who  did  not  like  the  idea  of  such  a  new  departure,  took 
certain  steps  to  frustrate  it.  But  one  night,  be  it  in  dream  or  in  vision, 
he  saw  the  saint  threatening  him  if  he  should  dare  to  oppose  what  was  to 
be  done  in  his  honour,  and  so  he  gave  up  troubling  Brother  Thomas  for 
the  future.  Another  time,  while  Brother  Thomas  was  preparing  to  celebrate 
this  feast,  and  was  praying  most  fervently  for  the  conversion  of  unbelievers, 
and  especially  for  his  own  relations,  of  whom  he  had  had  no  news  whatever 
for  over  five  years,  there  appeared  to  him  during  the  night  our  Blessed 
Father  Founder  [the  Blessed  John  Leonardi],  who  told  him  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  he  would  soon  see  some  fruit  of  his  tears  in  the  person  of  a  nephew, 
who  had  just  disembarked  at  Leghorn ;  and  without  more  words  he 
disappeared. 

The  good  religious  was  filled  with  heavenly  consolation,  and  was  equally 
anxious  to  see  the  result  of  this  promise,  when  lo  !  on  the  very  day  following 
the  F east  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  he  received  notice  from  Messrs. 
Gambarini  and  Benassai  that  one  of  his  nephews,  named  Thomas,  had 
just  landed  at  Leghorn,  and  was  very  anxious  to  see  him. 

Our  good  brother  was  filled  with  joy  at  this  news,  and  setting  out  at 
once  for  Leghorn,  he  welcomed  this  dear  nephew  with  the  greatest  tender¬ 
ness  and  jubilation.  He  brought  him  back  in  triumph  to  Lucca,  and  in 
a  few  days  so  won  his  heart,  that  he  readily  drank  in  the  precepts  of  the 
true  faith,  and  conceived  a  great  love  for  it.  At  the  same  time,  having 
discovered  the  perils  and  the  blindness  of  heresy,  he  took  so  great  an  aversion 
to  it,  that  he  promptly  abjured  the  sect  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
and  embraced  the  Catholic  religion. 

So  fervent  a  zeal  was  enkindled  in  the  young  man’s  heart  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  this  holy  faith,  that  when  King  James  III,  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  crown,  made  an  attempt  to  win  his  throne,  he  left  Lucca  and  went 
to  enrol  himself  under  the  banner  of  His  Majesty  in  Ireland. 

Here  it  pleased  Our  Lord  soon  to  reward  his  piety,  for  during  an  assault, 
he  lost  the  temporal  life  which  he  had  offered  up  in  sacrifice  for  his  faith 
and  in  exchange  received,  as  we  may  piously  hope,  eternal  life  in  Heaven. 

Patience,  which  had  been  the  favourite  virtue  of  Brother  Thomas 
during  his  whole  religious  life,  took  a  new  vigour  when  God,  in  order  to 
augment  his  merit  and  prepare  him  for  a  holy  and  a  wonderful  death, 
willed  that  he  should  be  tormented  with  the  pains  of  the  stone.  His 
superiors  wished,  in  their  discretion,  to  dispense  him  from  his  more  fatiguing 
duties,  but  he  chose  to  persevere  up  to  the  very  end,  in  his  office  of  porter, 
on  the  pretext  that  his  disease  required  movement  and  not  repose. 

Many  times  when  he  called  our  fathers  with  his  bell,  some  of  them, 
being  a  little  deaf  or  much  occupied,  would  not  reply.  Then  he  would 
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mount  all  the  stairs,  though  it  cost  him  the  greatest  possible  suffering, 
and  he  would  search  all  over  the  house  till  he  found  them,  and  would  then 
inform  them  (but  always  with  the  greatest  respect  and  with  cap  in  hand) 
that  they  were  wanted  at  the  door.  And  thus  he  would  have  to  mount 
the  lofty  staircase  many  and  many  a  time  in  the  day,  and  often  it  would 
happen  that  the  exertion  brought  on  the  sharp  attacks  and  spasms  of  his 
cruel  disease.  Many  nights  he  would  spend  without  once  closing  his  eyes 
on  account  of  the  fearful  pain  he  suffered ;  and  often  he  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  out  into  the  open  air  to  give  vent  to  his  sufferings  in  cries  and 
groans  of  anguish,  and  these  attacks  would  end  in  vomiting,  so  that  he 
could  retain  nothing  in  his  stomach.  A  life,  which  was  rather  a  painful 
and  continuous  death,  could  not  last  a  long  time.  In  fact  he  was  found 
one  morning  dead  in  his  room,  clad  only  in  his  shirt.  He  was  kneeling  at 
his  prie-dieu ,  before  the  sacred  pictures  of  the  Crucifix  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  with  his  hands  joined  and  folded  together.  His  aspect  was  not 
changed,  and  he  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  prayer,  with  closed  eyes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  wont.  Father  Berti  bears  witness  to  having  seen  him  thus,  with 
many  others,  who  ran  to  look  at  him,  and  were  not  able  to  understand  how 
it  was  that  he  had  not  fallen  to  the  ground. 

He  passed  away  in  the  Lord  on  January  2,  in  the  year  1713. 

The  news  of  so  marvellous  a  death,  which  had  all  the  signs  of  being 
that  of  the  just,  drew  to  our  church  almost  the  whole  city  of  Lucca. 
Everyone  wanted  to  have  the  consolation  of  seeing  Brother  Thomas  for  the 
last  time,  and  of  recommending  himself  more  particularly  to  his  intercession. 
After  some  years  the  body  was  found  incorrupt,  which  much  increased 
the  veneration  in  which  this  great  servant  of  God  was  held. 

Here  endeth  the  life  of  the  English  lay-brother  who  brought  the  hair- 
snirt  of  bt.  Thomas  the  Martyr  to  the  city  of  Lucca. 
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ALL  that  your  Baedeker  can  tell  you  about  Ronciglione  is  comprised 
in  two  lines  :  “  About  I2f  miles  from  Viterbo,  on  the  road 
to  Rome,  is  Ronciglione,  a  beautifully  situated  little  town  com¬ 
manded  by  a  ruined  castle.” 

It  is  therefore  very  improbable  that  many  tourists  find  their  way  to  it, 
especially  as  it  is  only  accessible  by  a  little  branch-line,  of  which  indeed 
it  forms  the  terminus,  and  trains  are  few  and  slow.  But  Turner  found 
Ronciglione  worth  a  visit,  and  he  has  immortalised  its  charms  in  one  of 
his  most  delightful  pictures. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  renown  of  its  beautiful  situation  which  drew 
the  present  writer  to  the  town  in  the  year  1908,  but  the  desire  to  visit  a 
Community  of  Carmelite  nuns,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  in  relation 
by  correspondence.  This  Community  had  had  very  close  relations  with 
English  Catholics  in  the  past,  and  thus  it  was  fitting  that  to  the  efforts 
of  English  Catholics  of  the  present  day  it  should  owe  its  preservation  from 
the  destruction  which  threatened  it  (as  all  other  religious  houses  in  Italy) 
from  the  confiscating  policy  of  the  Italian  Government. 

Thanks  to  the  generous  alms  of  these  good  friends,  I  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  buying  back  the  convent  from  the  Municipality  of  Ronciglione, 
to  whom  the  Government  had  handed  it  over.  The  method  adopted  at 
the  suppression  of  religious  houses  that  followed  the  fall  of  Rome  in  1870 
was  to  confiscate  all  the  revenues  (giving  the  unfortunate  religious  a  beggarly 
pension  of  $d.  a  day  each),  and  when  there  should  remain  but  six  of  them, 
to  seize  the  buildings  also,  and  turn  them  out  homeless  into  the  street. 
This  would  have  happened  at  Ronciglione  had  not  Divine  Providence  watched 
over  the  Community.  They  owed,  as  we  shall  see,  if  not  their  foundation, 
a  great  part  of  their  prosperity  to  an  English  convert  of  the  thirties ;  and 
it  was  natural  that  in  their  distress  in  the  nineties,  when  only  seven  of  the 
religious  who  were  professed  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  survived,  and 
disaster  stared  them  in  the  face,  they  should  have  appealed  to  England 
for  help.  Thank  God,  they  had  not  been  disappointed  of  their  hope. 
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The  monastery  was  purchased,  and  placed  in  safe  hands,  a  stream  of  novices 
flowed  in  to  fill  the  empty  cells,  and  though  still  exceedingly  poor,  the 
Community  was  now  flourishing. 

The  old  monastery  was  renewed  and  beautified,  the  ruined  walls  rebuilt, 
the  whole  place  made  water-tight,  clean,  and  bright,  the  little  church 
enlarged  and  decorated,  in  fact,  the  monastery  that  once  seemed  doomed 
to  speedy  dissolution  and  decay  now  gave  every  sign  of  a  new  and  vigorous 

I  had  long  been  in  correspondence  with  the  good  Carmelites  before  I 
had  the  fortune  to  be  able  to  visit  them.  Their  gratitude  for  the  services 
done  them  was  intense,  and  I  was  sure  of  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  No 
sooner  did.  I  reach  Rome,,  than  they  sent  their  confessor,  a  Carmelite 
rriar,  to  visit  me,  to  make  arrangements  for  my  visit.  The  father  was 
also  charged  to  obtain  from  the  Holy  See  permission  for  me  to  enter  the 
enclosure  of  the  convent,  a  privilege  very  rarely  granted  except  to  crowned 
heads.  Supported  by  the  prayer  of  the  Father  General  of  the  Order 
this  petition  was  favourably  received,  and  I  was  given  a  rescript  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  which  permitted  me  once 
to  enter  within  the  enclosure,  accompanied  by  some  person  of  trust.  This 
was  not,  however,  granted  till  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
had  been  obtained.  The  rescript  stated  that  this  favour  was  allowed  me 
as  a  benefactor  of  the  monastery,  and  in  order  that  I  might  see  its  needs 
for  myself,  and  be  better  able  to  help  it  in  the  future. 

So  on  a  bright  morning  in  May  I  set  out  from  Rome  for  Ronciglione. 
The  railway  to  Viterbo,  which  passes  by  the  beautiful  lake  and  picturesque 
medieval  castle  of  Bracciano,  brings  the  traveller,  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  very  slow  travelling,  to  Capranica,  where  he  has  to  change  for  Ron- 
ciglione.  Another .  twenty  minutes,  and  the  picturesque  little  town  is 
reached.  It  makes  indeed  an  admirable  picture,  remarkable  even  in  a  country 
where  every  little  village,  perched  on  its  hill-top,  seems  to  have  been  con 

7tyrranf d  ,W1 Llh  ln  &yQ  to  artlstic  effect-  Imagine  a  deep,  narrow 
gorge,  through  which  there  runs  a  rapid,  noisy  stream,  the  outlet  of  the 

Lago  di  Vico,  which  lies  about  a  mile  north  of  the  town.  This  gorge  forks 
out  mto  two  branches,  and  on  the  lofty  rock  which  stands  like  a  citade 
between  them,  rises  Ronciglione.  Its  streets  are,  many  of  them,  precip  ton 
ascents,  and  pass  beneath  arches  thrown  across  their  narro^f  tonuous 
windings.  One  wide  street,  however,  runs  across  the  top  of  the  ridge  and 
with  th.s  communicates  the  piazza  in  which  stand  the  collegiate  chur’ch  of 

Julim  IL  3nd  Cathe™e’  the  municiPal  palace,  and  the  frowning  castle  of 

The  entrance  to  this  street  is  crowned  by  a  fine  gateway,  designed  bv 
Vignola,  the  famous  architect  who  has  immortalised  his  name'in  th/farnese 
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Palace  at  Caprarola,  a  few  miles  away.  This  gateway  too  bears  the  Farnese 
fleur-de-lys,  for  Ronciglione  was  a  fief  of  that  great  house.  Vignola’s,  too, 
is  the  charming  fountain  in  the  piazza,  which  also  proudly  displays  the 
Farnese  arms. 

On  the  castle,  however,  may  still  be  seen  the  arms  of  the  haughty  delle 
Rovere,  that  oak-tree  which  is  so  familiar  to  all  who  love  the  art  of  the 
Italian  Renascence.  The  exterior  of  the  collegiata  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
far  more  imposing  than  the  interior,  which  is  spoilt  by  pitiable  decorations 
in  the  barocco  style,  but  the  enormous  substructure,  on  which  this  church 
rises  from  the  depths  of  the  gorge  to  a  height  that  dominates  the  whole 
town,  is  indeed  stupendous. 

There  are  two  ruined  churches  with  fine  Gothic  campaniles,  an  ancient 
gateway,  innumerable  chapels  and  churches,  wayside  shrines  at  the  street- 
corners,  and  from  every  point  in  the  winding  streets  the  traveller  catches 
glimpses  of  the  most  wonderfully  picturesque  views  across  the  gorge.  Cascades 
of  water  leap  out  from  the  most  unexpected  points,  and  fall  with  musical 
plashings  into  the  gorge  beneath.  Yet  Ronciglione,  with  a  name  as  musical 
as  the  burden  of  its  cascades,  gives  an  impression  of  general  poverty  and 
squalor,  and  in  spite  of  its  picturesque  beauty,  it  is  not  likely  to  appeal 
greatly  to  the  ordinary  tourist.  It  is  a  place  for  the  artist  and  the  pilgrim, 
and  all  the  more  precious  to  them  that  it  lies  sequestered  from  the  rush  of 
cosmopolitan  invaders  who  vulgarise  so  many  of  the  fairest  scenes  in  Italy. 

I  was  met  at  the  station  by  a  carriage  and  driven  first  to  a  house  opposite 
the  monastery,  where  the  confessor  lodges.  It  is  situated  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  little  town,  at  its  northernmost  point.  The  exterior  of  the  monastery 
is  very  plain  and  simple,  a  long,  white-washed  building,  with  barred  windows, 
and  a  simple  little  church  attached.  All  the  windows  on  this  side  have  an 
arrangement  of  external  shutters,  which,  while  they  do  not  exclude  the  light 
or  air,  prevent  the  nuns  from  being  seen  from  the  street. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  was  in  the  little  parlour,  being  welcomed  by 
the  Mother  Prioress  and  the  whole  Community,  now  numbering  fifteen.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  extraordinary  kindness,  the  effusive  gratitude, 
with  which  I  was  received.  Yet  my  merit  had  been  no  more  than  to  act 
as  collector  and  agent  of  the  bounty  of  others.  One  of  the  younger  nuns 
had  been  named  Sister  Teresa  of  St.  Bede,  and  I  was  told  that  her  special 
duty  was  to  pray  for  my  unworthy  self  and  all  my  intentions. 

The  next  day,  accompanied  by  the  father  confessor,  I  entered  the 
enclosure,  and  spent  about  three  hours  in  visiting  every  part  of  the  house 
and  garden.  We  were  met  at  the  door  by  the  Community,  who  raised 
their  veils  in  our  honour,  for  as  a  rule  when  Carmelites  speak  to  outsiders 
they  lower  the  veil,  so  that  their  faces  are  hidden.  They  also  insisted  on 
kissing  our  hands,  somewhat  to  my  embarrassment. 
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Then  we  were  conducted  into  every  part  of  the  convent.  The  first 
“  station  ”  was,  I  think,  the  refectory,  a  good  vaulted  room  with  a  pulpit 
for  the  reader  high  up  in  the  side  wall.  It  was  furnished  with  truly  Teresian 
simplicity.  No  chairs,  only  benches  without  backs  to  sit  on,  plain  wooden 
tables,  without  cloths ;  each  nun  had  a  large  earthenware  bowl  to  drink 
out  of,  and  a  jug  of  water  to  match.  Each  too  had  a  wooden  fork  and  spoon, 
wrapped  up  in  her  napkin.  We  were  shown  those  of  an  old  nun  as  a  great 
joke.  “  See  how  she  has  eaten  away  her  fork  and  spoon  these  fifty  years  ! 
She  has  always  refused  others  on  account  of  holy  poverty,”  they  said  laughing. 
Indeed,  the  three  prongs  of  the  fork  were  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long, 
if  so  much,  and  the  spoon  had  lost  quite  half  of  its  original  circumference, 
so  that  it  was  a  perfect  mystery  how  it  would  be  possible  to  eat  anything 
with  it,  much  less  to  take  soup  or  other  liquids  !  On  the  Prioress’s  table 
was  a  skull. 

One  touch  of  modernity  amused  me — the  electric  light  was  actually 
installed.  When  I  laughed  at  them  for  this  as  a  luxury,  they  assured  me 
that  it  cost  less  than  oil,  and  pointed  out  that  there  were  only  two  lamps  in 
the  refectory,  one  for  the  pulpit  and  one  to  light  the  room.  They  were 
taken  off  after  supper  and  used  in  other  rooms  as  needed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  electricity  is  very  cheap  in  Italy  and  these  little  hill-towns  are  always 
lighted  by  it. 

In  the  kitchen  we  were  shown  the  new  range  which  the  generosity  of 
their  benefactors  in  Great  Britain  had  enabled  them  to  buy,  to  the  great 
saving  both  of  money  to  the  Community  and  of  labour  to  the  good  lay- 
sisters.  The  old  arrangements  were  indeed  most  primitive. 

We  then  mounted  a  good  wide  staircase,  and  passed  to  the  upper 
corridor.  The  house  is  built  on  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  rooms  below 
open  on  to  the  cloister,  which  surrounds  a  large  paved  court.  Beyond 
this,  and  taking  up  the  fourth  side,  is  a  large  garden  running  up  the  hill, 
at  a  much  higher  level  than  the  monastery  court,  so  that  the  corridor  of  the 
first  floor  opens  on  it. 

Upstairs  we  found  a  good  old  nun,  who  had  been  unable  to  come  down¬ 
stairs,  waiting  to  receive  us  in  her  cell.  She  was  overjoyed  to  see  us  and 
could  not  restrain  her  tears.  She  said  she  had  thought  she  would  never  see 
me  till  we  met  in  Heaven.  She  was  nearly  eighty,  but  still  strong  and 
vigorous,  though  her  legs  were  beginning  to  fail  her.  Her  cell  looked  on 
the  street,  and  we  asked  her  if  she  was  worried  by  the  noise  of  the  boys 
playing  outside.  She  said  she  heard  the  noises  but  could  not  distinguish 
a  word  that  was  said,  which  to  anyone  who  knows  modern  Italy  would  be 
a  subject  of  congratulation. 

Some  of  the  larger  cells  have  been  changed  into  devout  little  chapels, 
one  of  the  Madonna,  another  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  so  on.  Needless 
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to  say  that  all  the  cells  were  furnished  with  extreme  poverty  and  sim¬ 
plicity. 

The  choir,  upstairs,  with  grated  windows  opening  on  to  the  church, 
contains  their  chief  treasure.  This  is  the  Corpo  Santo,  or  sacred  body  of 
St.  Viana,  a  Roman  virgin- martyr.  The  bones  are  enclosed  in  a  beautiful 
wax  figure  of  the  saint,  which  lies  under  the  altar.  The  vase  of  blood  is 
by  her.  side.  The  figure  . is  magnificently  clad,  and  the  splendid  lilac  silk 
robe,  richly  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver,  once  formed,  we  were  told,  the 
court-dress  of  an  English  lady,  Lady  Hartwell,  who  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  retired  here  from  the  world. 

We  have  much  to  tell  here  of  Lady  Hartwell,  and  of  her  daughter, 
Sister  Teresa  Gonzaga,  known  to  many  as  “  the  Beata  of  Ronciglione,”  but 
suffice  it  for  the  moment  to  say  that  it  was  this  great  benefactress  who  obtained 
for  the  monastery  the  precious  gift  of  the  body  of  St.  Viana. 

We  saw  the  grave  of  Sister  Teresa  Gonzaga  near  the  spot  where  the 
nuns  receive  Holy  Communion.  This  is  below  the  choir,  for  the  nuns 
have  to  descend  to  the  level  of  the  church  when  they  communicate.  A 
beautiful  portrait  of  the  beata  hangs  in  the  Community  room. 

No  doubt  it  is  to  the  benefits  which  the  nuns  received  from  Lady 
Hartwell  and  her  daughter  that  we  may  ascribe  the  singular  devotion 
they  have  always  had  to  the  cause  of  England’s  conversion.  They  are 
constantly  praying  for  our  country,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  intense  interest  which  they  take  in  the  great  work  of  its  reconquest  to 
God. 

The  novitiate  was  next  visited,  and  we  were  delighted  to  find  that 
almost  all  the  cells  were  now  tenanted.  The  novices  have  two  devout 
little  chapels  of  their  own,  in  one  of  which,  I  was  told,  they  spend  an  hour 
every  week  preparing  for  death.  I  was  required  to  enter  every  cell  and 
bless  it.  All  were  exactly  alike  and  were  furnished  with  the  utmost  sim¬ 
plicity.  There  was  indeed  little  but  the  bed.  In  a  recess  in  the  wall  were 
a  few  pious  books,  and  there  were  one  or  two  paper  pictures  of  saints  on  the 
walls.  The  washing  arrangements  were  on  the  floor,  and  if  a  nun  wishes 
to  write,  she  has  to  sit  on  the  ground  and  write  her  letters  on  her  bed.  A 
large  piece  of  cardboard  is  the  writing  desk  provided  by  St.  Teresa. 

With  all  this  poverty,  there  seemed  to  be  an  extraordinary  atmosphere 
of  joyousness  and  even  gaiety  about  the  house.  Anything  more  unlike  the 
conventional  Protestant  idea  of  the  interior  of  a  strictly  enclosed  convent 
it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  imagine.  There  is  a  joyous  simplicity  and  a 
frank  gaiety  about  the  daughters  of  St.  Teresa  which  is  as  striking  as  it  is 
delightful.  A  life  of  penance,  undertaken  for  the  love  of  Christ  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  leads  not  to  sadness  but  to  joy.  This  is  the  lesson  which 
the  Ronciglione  Carmel  chiefly  impressed  on  me. 
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The  garden  is  large,  and  really  delightful.  A  great  part  of  it  is  laid 
out  as  a  vineyard,  and  the  nuns  make  their  own  wine,  which  is  excellent. 
Round  the  garden  are  five  chapels,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  circular 
one  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel.  The  picture  enshrined  here 
is  very  much  venerated,  and  is  adorned  with  many  ex-votos.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  copy  of  the  miraculous  Madonna  of  Gennazano. 

The  nuns,  too,  have  each  their  own  little  garden  plot,  which  they 
cultivate  themselves,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  were  gay  with 
flowers.  Everywhere  that  they  were  permitted  to  exist,  one  found  clumps 
of  beautiful  white  narcissus,  which  grows  wild  here  in  great  profusion. 

The  air  is  excellent,  as  the  place  stands  high,  and  there  can  be  few  healthier 
spots  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  sole  misfortune  is,  that  as  the  garden  slopes 
down  the  hill  towards  the  monastery,  the  latter  is  apt  to  be  damp.  The 
nuns  have  suffered  much  from  this  in  the  past,  but  since  the  restoration 
things  have  been  better. 

The  nuns  have  a  covered  loggia  on  the  top  of  the  house,  where  they 
can  take  exercise  in  bad  weather,  and  from  this  they  get  an  excellent  view 
of  the  beautiful  countryside.  They  told  me  that  they  owed  this  loggia 
to  the  kindness  of  Lady  Hartwell. 

I  took  a  small  camera  with  me  into  the  enclosure,  and  I  was  permitted 
to  take  some  photographs,  including  a  group  of  the  nuns.  The  father 
confessor  then  insisted  on  taking  my  photograph  in  the  garden  with  the 
nuns !  This  photograph  must  be  almost  a  unique  one,  as  such  occasions 
are  so  rare.  We  left  the  enclosure  with  much  regret,  and  returned  to  the 
parlour,  where,  once  more  on  our  own  side  of  the  grille,  we  were  offered 
some  refreshment.  Altogether,  the  monastery  left  a  most  delightful  im¬ 
pression  on  my  mind. 

That  evening  I  went  out  for  a  walk,  exploring,  as  I  am  fond  of  doing, 
without  a  guide.  I  visited  the  cemetery,  and  found  the  place  set  apart 
for  the  Carmelites,  and  said  a  prayer  at  the  grave  of  the  good  old  nun  who 
had  offered  her  life  as  a  sacrifice  that  her  convent  might  be  saved.  God 
had  accepted  the  offering,  and  while  Italy  mourns  thousands  of  deserted 
cloisters  and  desecrated  chapels,  Ronciglione  remains  intact.  And  as  I 
went  away,  I  pondered  on  the  strange  Providence  which  had  brought  two 
noble  English  ladies  to  this  obscure  and  out-of-the-way  spot  seventy  years 
before,  and  had  again  interfered  to  save  the  cloister  from  destruction  through 
the  instrumentality  of  English  hands. 

After  a  while,  I  found  myself  climbing  down  the  hill  into  the  gorge 
below  the  town.  Silver  streams  made  music  below  my  feet,  foaming 
cascades  leaped  from  the  rocks  around  me,  high  cliffs  crowned  with  chestnut 
and  olive-trees  frowned  above  my  head.  It  was  the  brightest  of  May  days, 
and  it  was  a  delight  to  leave  the  squalid  streets  for  the  charming  country 
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that  lay  smiling  in  the  sunshine.  The  narrow  valley,  intersected  with  water¬ 
courses,  was  highly  cultivated.  Every  inch  of  soil  was  covered  with  the 
tender  green  of  spring,  birds  carolled,  and  gorgeous  butterflies  flew  from 
flower  to  flower. 

I  wandered  along  the  gorge  ;  the  stream  beside  me  seemed  to  sing  for 
very  joy  of  life.  The  limestone  rocks  that  rose  high  and  steep  on  either 
side  were  festooned  with  shrubs  and  ferns  and  climbing  plants,  the  grass 
was  full  of  wild  flowers.  And  such  wild  flowers  !  I  climbed  one  side  of 
the  gorge,  and  after  a  while  sat  down  to  rest  under  a  great  spreading 
chestnut-tree,  and  looked  across  to  the  city  clinging  to  the  rocks  above  my 
head.  Beneath  my  feet  stretched  a  carpet  of  purple  cyclamen,  pheasant-eye 
narcissi,  wonderful  butterfly  orchids  with  spotted  leaves,  wild  strawberries, 
daisies,  and  other  lovely  things  which  were  not  known  to  me  by  name.  A 
little  below  me  were  hanging  from  the  rocks  cascades  of  polypody  fern, 
on  the  sides  of  the  gorge  stretched  great  patches  of  white  lupin  three. to 
four  feet  high,  mingled  with  shrubs  of  golden  broom.  Lizards,  scintillating 
in  the  sun,  darted  about  on  every  side,  the  birds  sang  divinely.  It  was 
the  5th  of  May,  and  flowers,  birds,  and  jewelled  reptiles  alike  seemed  to 
proclaim  with  one  consent  the  glories  of  Mary  and  her  Creator. 

Behind  me,  on  the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  stretched  the  vineyards,  the 
vines  now  just  putting  forth  their  tender  leaves.  A  most  fragrant  scent 
filled  the  sunny  air.  Such  scenes  live  long  in  the  memory ;  they  are  the 
golden  days  of  life. 

And  through  it  all  I  heard  rising  from  unseen  workers  in  the  fields  below, 
the  haunting  melody  of  St.  Alfonso’s  hymn  : 


Ewiva  Maria,  Maria  ewiva, 
Ewiva  Maria,  e  chi  la  creo. 


Yes  !  She  was  the  fairest  of  all  His  works,  and  He  made  all  things  well ! 

I  rose  and  continued  my  walk.  Blue  lupins,  purple  iris,  pink  and  white 
anemones  grew  in  great  clusters  under  the  olive-trees,  flowers  of  every 
hue  bespread  the  ground  with  a  profusion  such  as  is  only  found  in  these 
favoured  climes.  One  exquisite  flower  of  a  deep  gentian  blue  shone  out 
beneath  my  feet  as  if  a  particle  of  the  Italian  sky  had  fallen  to  earth..  The 
paler  periwinkle  festooned  the  rocks,  and  violets  hid  themselves  in  the 
long  grass,  but  were  self-betrayed  by  their  delicious  scent. 

Amid  this  exquisite  nature  my  thoughts  went  back  to  the  austere  scene 
I  had  left,  the  monastery  with  its  white-washed  walls  and  iron  gates,  where 
those  gentle  virgins  lived,  who  never  more  might  tread  these  flowery  paths, 
or  wander  where  they  would  in  this  earthly  Paradise  that  God  had  made 
for  them.  “  What  an  unnatural  life  !  ”  So  the  world  cried  out  against 
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them.  Was  there  after  all  some  truth  in  the  complaint  ?  Was  beautiful 
Nature  with  all  her  gifts  to  be  despised  and  rejected  ?  Were  we  meant 
to  make  prisoners  of  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  God’s  free  world  ? 

I  wandered  back  towards  the  city,  pondering  these  things.  Two  men 
were  driving  a  team  of  oxen  along  the  road  ;  something  went  wrong,  and 
they  blasphemed  the  name  of  Christ.  The  children,  some  of  them,  poor 
mites !  scowled  at  the  monastic  habit,  as  they  looked  up  from  their  game 
of  cards  upon  the  doorstep.  A  great  crucifix,  pierced  and  bleeding,  stretched 
forth  its  silent  appeal  to  the  passer-by,  but  alas !  how  few  there  were  who 
bowed  the  head  before  the  Symbol  of  their  Redemption. 

Modern  Italy  will  not  be  saved,  fallen  man  can  never  be  saved,  by  the 
beauties  of  nature.  When  Lot  looked  from  Bethel  over  the  smiling  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  it  seemed  to  him  “  as  the  Paradise  of  the  Lord,”  but  those 
cities  of  the  plain  that  were  so  fair  to  see  were  not  the  abode  of  angels. 
Nature  has  been  dragged  down  with  man  in  his  fall,  and  man  had  to  be 
ransomed  at  the  cost  of  the  agony  and  Blood  of  an  Incarnate  God. 

The  earthly  Paradise  is  not  for  us,  who  are  the  members  of  a  thorn-crowned 
Head  j  and  while  we  thank  God  for  His  beautiful  world,  we  thank  Him  still 
more  that.  He  has  inspired  generous  souls  to  renounce  even  the  innocent 
joys  of  this  earth  for  the  sake  of  a  closer  union  with  the  Crucified.  No, 
the  life  of  the  Carmelites  is  not  unnatural,  but  it  is  supernatural.  These 
enclosed  Communities  have  been  well  called  the  “  lightning-conductors 
of  the  .Wrath  of  God.”  From  them  goes  up  to  Heaven  the  incense  of 
unwearied  prayer,  of  heroic  expiation  for  a  sinful  world. 

I  thought  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  poem  “Morality,”  though  indeed  he 
had  little  conception  of  the  lofty  heights  of  self-abnegation  and  super- 
natural  virtue  trodden  by  these  hidden  spouses  of  Christ  : 


With  aching  hands  and  bleeding  feet 
We  dig  and  heap,  lay  stone  on  stone  ; 
We  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat 
Of  the  long  day,  and  wish  ’twere  done. 
Not  till  the  hours  of  light  return 
All  we  have  built  do  we  discern. 

Then,  when  the  clouds  are  off  the  soul, 
When  thou  dost  bask  in  Nature’s  eye. 
Ask,  how  she  viewed  thy  self-control/ 
Thy  struggling,  task’d  morality— 

Nature,  whose  free,  light,  cheerful  air, 
Oft  made  thee,  in  thy  gloom,  despair. 

And  she,  whose  censure  thou  dost  dread, 
Whose  eyes  thou  wert  afraid  to  seek, 
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See,  on  her  face  a  glow  is  spread, 

A  strong  emotion  on  her  cheek. 

“  Ah,  child  ”  she  cries,  “  that  strife  divine — 
Whence  was  it,  for  it  is  not  mine  ? 


“  There  is  no  effort  on  my  brow — 

I  do  not  strive,  I  do  not  weep. 

I  rush  with  the  swift  spheres,  and  glow 
In  joy,  and,  when  I  will,  I  sleep — 

Yet  that  severe,  that  earnest  air, 

I  saw,  I  felt  it  once — but  where  ? 

“  I  knew  not  yet  the  gauge  of  Time; 

Nor  wore  the  manacles  of  Space. 

I  felt  it  in  some  other  clime — 

I  saw  it  in  some  other  place. 

— ’Twas  when  the  heavenly  house  I  trod, 
And  lay  upon  the  breast  of  God.” 


We  are  now  going  to  give  as  full  an  account  as  possible  of  the  two  English 
ladies  who  made  the  Carmel  of  Ronciglione  their  home  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  We  have  compiled  it  mainly  from  documents  in 
the  convent  archives  and  from  contemporary  letters.  The  story  is  full  of 
interest,  for  it  is  the  history  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  conversions 
and  vocations  that  we  have  ever  heard  of,  and  they  are  the  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  as  happening  long  before  the  efflorescence  of  conversions  which 
broke  out  so  happily  in  that  “  Second  Spring  ”  heralded  by  John  Henry 
Newman.  They  were,  indeed,  among  those  rare  flowers  which  blossomed 
during  “  the  winter  of  our  discontent,”  before  “  the  south  wind,  laden  with 
spices,  had  blown  through  the  garden  ”  of  our  English  Church,  and  before 
the  frosts  of  a  long  persecution  had  altogether  disappeared. 

As  far  as  possible,  we  shall  let  these  ladies  tell  their  story  in  their  own 
words,  as  well  as  largely  quote  from  the  accounts  left  us  by  their  admiring 
contemporaries.  While  the  reader  will  no  doubt  have  to  make  allowance 
for  the  exuberance  of  Italian  panegyric,  we  think  he  will  be  charmed  with 
the  simplicity  with  which  these  good  old  nuns  recount  the  wonders  of  God’s 
grace  as  shown  in  the  lives  of  their  English  sisters. 

We  will  begin  with  the  notice  of  Louisa  Lady  Hartwell  which  is  still 
preserved  at  Ronciglione,  and  was  written  by  the  Carmelites  among  whom 
she  lived  and  died. 

As  her  daughter  was  then  living  in  the  same  monastery  in  which  her 
mother  died,  the  details  are  naturally  fuller  and  more  accurate  than  if  she 
had  left  only  foreigners  to  recount  her  life  and  virtues. 
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Louisa  Hartwell 1  was  the  seventh  child  of  John  Aldridge,  Esq.,  of  New 
Lodge,  St.  Leonard’s  Forest,  in  Sussex.  She  was  born  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  Aloysius  (Louis  of  Gonzaga),  June  21,  1778.  Her  father  was  M.P. 
for  Queensborough  f rom  1784  to  1790,  and  for  Shorehamfrom  1790  to  1792. 
He  was  for  some  time  Storekeeper  of  the  Ordnance,  and  died  in  1795. 
His  wife,  nee  Henrietta  Busby,  survived  him  and  died  in  1809. 

In  later  years,  after  her  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  Louisa  used 
to  consider  that  she  had  received  this  name  at  her  Baptism  as  a  special 
favour  of  Divine  Providence,  and  as  a  sign  that  St.  Louis  of  Gonzaga  had 
deigned  to  watch  over  her  from  her  birth.  The  name  was  quite  unknown 
in  her  family,  and  was  given  her,  as  it  seemed,  merely  by  a  caprice  of  her 
mother’s,  who,  thinking  it  a  nice  name,  had  said  that  if  she  had  another 
daughter,  she  would  like  her  called  Louisa.  The  mother,  of  course,  knew 
nothing  of  the  saint,  and  was  quite  unaware  that  this  favoured  child  had 
been  born  on  his  feast. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  future  Lady  Hartwell’s  early  years. 
She  was  always  much  beloved  by  her  family  on  account  of  her  docile,  sweet 
and  affectionate  nature.  During  her  whole  life  her  chief  characteristic 
was  an  extraordinary  and  very  tender  charity  for  the  infirm  and  afflicted. 

Her  father  died  when  she  had  barely  reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  During 
his  long  and  weary  illness,  which  lasted  many  months,  this  devoted  daughter 
was  ever  at  his  side,  waiting  on  him  all  day,  and  often  all  night  too,  with  the 
most  indefatigable  solicitude. 

The  estates  were  inherited  by  the  eldest  son,  who  had  lately  married, 
and  he  entered  into  immediate  possession,  while  the  widow  and  younger 
children,  left  with  but  a  small  portion,  had  to  retire  to  a  modest  house  in 
the  adjoining  county  town.  All  the  gaiety  and  amusements  that  a  young 
girl  naturally  looks  forward  to,  visits  to  London,  mixing  with  the  great 
world,  were  at  an  end  for  Louisa.  She  found  herself  hidden  away  in  a 
small  provincial  town,  without  even  a  carriage  at  her  disposition,  with  but 
few  servants,  and  as  her  sole  companions  a  sick  mother  and  a  brother  who 
had  been  an  imbecile  from  birth.  The  other  brothers  were  dispersed 
through  the  world,  most  of  them  having  entered  the  Army,  but  all  the 
same,  they  seem  to  have  needed  her  constant  assistance.  Many  young  girls 
with  all  these  anxieties  would  have  given  way  to  depression,  but  Louisa 
always  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  She  was  ever  cheerful,  ever  affec¬ 
tionate  and  patient  with  her  mother  and  brother,  ever  full  of  charity  for 

1  I  have  translated  this,  with  some  additions  and  corrections,  from  a  document  preserved 
at  Ronciglione.  r 
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the  poor  around  her.  These  latter  she  visited  often,  and  more  especially 
if  they  were  ill,  assisting  them  as  much  as  her  straitened  circumstances  would 
allow. 

It  was  a  long  and  hard  trial  for  her  patience,  more  especially  as,  soon 
after  the  move,  her  mother  went  almost  completely  out  of  her  mind,  in 
consequence  of  her  having  by  mistake  taken  a  wrong  medicine.  She 
remained  in  this  unfortunate  state  until  her  death,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1809.  All  through  these  long  years  she  was  nursed  by  her  daughter 
with  unremitting  care.  For  her  sake  Louisa  refused  many  excellent  offers 
of  marriage  ;  for  her  sake  too  she  refused  every  invitation  from  relatives 
and  friends,  who,  filled  with  compassion  at  seeing  her  sacrifice  the  best 
years  of  her  life  in  tending  two  demented  invalids,  would  from  time  to  time 
ask  her  to  visit  them.  Her  actions  were  all  the  more  heroic  because  her 
mother,  who  with  strangers  was  quite  calm,  showed  a  strong  aversion  to 
her,  ill-treating  her,  maligning  her,  and  even  accusing  her  of  being  the 
cause  of  all  her  troubles  ;  and  this  not  only  on  one  or  two  occasions,  but 
from  the  time  her  mental  illness  began  until  her  death.  But  her  daughter 
never  complained  and  never  tired  of  nursing  her  with  the  same  affection 
as  at  first. 

Louisa  was  thirty-two  years  old  when  her  mother  died.  One  of  her 
brothers,  who  commanded  the  4th  (King’s  Own)  Regiment  of  Foot,  had 
only  a  short  time  previously  returned  to  England  after  a  long  absence. 
He  loved  her  with  a  very  special  affection  and  came  at  once  to  take  care 
of  her  and  live  with  her.  She  spent  a  few  happy  months  with  this  brother, 
who  tried  by  every  mark  of  affection  to  make  up  to  her,  in  some  way,  for 
the  long  years  of  self-sacrifice  she  had  spent  by  their  mother’s  side.  And 
as  he  was  without  wife  or  children,  he  declared  that,  when  he  died,  he  would 
leave  her  a  rich  inheritance.  And  it  so  happened  that  he  died  after  only 
a  few  days’  illness,  nursed  to  the  end  by  his  sorrowing  sister. 

Although  the  will  was  found  in  which  he  named  Louisa  his  heiress,  yet 
the  other  brothers,  though  rich  themselves,  pleaded  that  it  was  against 
justice  that  a  woman  should  inherit  so  much  money,  and  they  actually 
gained  their  case  in  Court.  Even  then  she  did  not  complain,  but  with  her 
small  income,  drawn  from  the  estate  of  St.  Leonard’s  Forest,  retired,  deter¬ 
mined  quietly  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  with  a  sister  who  had 
been  left  a  widow,  and  in  taking  care  of  her  poor  weak-minded  brother. 
God  had,  however,  not  destined  her  for  this  kind  of  life.  He  had  other 
and  greater  designs  for  her. 

In  the  year  1811  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Sir  Francis  Hartwell,, 
Deputy  Controller  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  a  little  more  than  a  year  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  left  a  widower.  His  first  wife  was  Charlotte  Elphinstone, 
of  the  Balmerino  family,  who  was  remotely  related  to  Louisa.  Sir  Francis 
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had  been  moved  to  compassion  by  the  injustice  which  had  deprived  Louisa 
of  her  inheritance,  and  meeting  her  from  time  to  time  in  the  houses 
of  mutual  relations,  he  had  had  occasion  to  admire  the  fine  qualities  of 
her  character.  The  marriage  was  celebrated,  by  special  licence,  on  January  27, 
1812,  at  New  Lodge,  St.  Leonard’s  Forest,  the  same  house  in  which  she 
was  born. 

Again  everything  was  reversed,  and  Louisa,  with  the  same  tranquillity 
of  mind  and  calm  serenity  of  soul,  changed  her  life  of  obscurity  for  one  of 
dignity ;  her  small  house  for  a  royal  palace,  Somerset  House,  the  residence 
of  the  Controller  of  the  Navy.1  Instead  of  being  the  nurse  of  an  unhappy 
brother,  she  found  herself  now  surrounded  with  luxury  and  with  a  host 
of  attendants.  But  her  heart  never  changed.  Her  old  friends  were 
always  welcomed  by  her  with  the  same  signs  of  affection ;  and  the  poor  and 
sick  were  treated  with  the  same  charity,  which  now  she  was  able,  owing 
to  her  increase  of  wealth,  to  dispense  with  a  more  lavish  hand. 

.Only  one  out  of  the  five  children  by  her  husband’s  first  marriage  was 
living,  and  he  died  in  1819,  in  the  very  flower  of  his  youth.  He  loved  and 
esteemed  her  from  the  first  moment  until  the  last  as  if  she  were  truly  his 
own  mother,  and  he  in  return  was  loved  and  mourned  by  her  as  her  own  son. 

Of  her  own  four  or  five  children,  only  one  survived  infancy,  and  she  was 

orn  on  June  20,  the  vigil  of  St.  Aloysius,  in  1813.  She  also  received  the 
name  of  Louisa. 

After  some  years  Sir  Francis,  tired  and  worn  out  by  the  labours  and 
heavy  burden  of  responsibility  which  he  had  borne  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  resigned  his  appointment.3  He  retired  to  the  town  of  Dorchester, 
giving  himself  up  entirely  to  the  companionship  of  his  wife  and  little 
daughter.  Until  1827  they  passed  the  years  either  in  Dorchester  or  in  a 
country  house  about  twenty  miles  from  London,  but  now,  their  daughter 
emg  fourteen  years  old,  they  thought  it  was  time  for  her  to  have  better 
masters  than  were  to  be  found  in  their  neighbourhood.  So  Sir  Francis 
decided  once  more  ^establish  himself  in  the  Metropolis. 

1  J^ne  Spent  \n  the  country,  she  had  never  relaxed  her 

wor  s  of  charity.  She  had  an  immense  compassion  for  poor  women  who 
were  about  to  become  mothers,  and  always  kept  a  large  box  of  linen  ready 
K°K-  elrQ^se  a  similar  one  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  new-born 
babies.  She  thus  distributed  things  to  all  in  the  neighbourhood  who  were 
nee  o  them.  She  also  provided  them  with  medicine  and  with  good 

.  1  TFus  the  ItaFan  MS.,  which  I  am  translating.  His  office  as  Deputy  Controller  was  cer- 
tainly  at  Somerset  House,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  if  his  offidal  residence  was  also 

*  Sir  Fra»cis  Hartwell  was  Deputy  Controller,  R.N,  from  November  18,  1808,  to  August  21 
1814,  when  he  was  superannuated.  ’  ’  S 
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broth.  She  visited  them  frequently  herself,  or  when  she  was  unable  to  do 
so,  sent  her  daughter’s  governess  or  her  own  maid. 

If  anyone  in  her  service  was  taken  ill,  she,  like  the  good  mistress  that 
she  was,  went  to  see  them  at  once,  and  took  care  that  they  had  the  best  of 
medical  attendance.  She  even  sometimes  administered  the  remedies  with 
her  own  hands ;  in  fact,  she  treated  them  more  as  her  children  than  as  her 
servants.  If  any  of  her  relations  or  friends  happened  to  have  fallen  on 
bad  times,  she  invariably  showed  them  the  greatest  and  most  delicate 
sympathy  ;  and  if  she  helped  them  either  herself  or  through  her  husband, 
she  did  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  appear  almost  as  if  she  were  the  person 
benefited.  We  may  indeed  well  believe  that  it  was  these  kind  actions  which 
helped  to  draw  her  so  near  to  God,  and  which  in  after-life  enabled 
her  to  make  great  and  generous  resolutions. 

In  the  winter  of  1830  Sir  Francis  fell  ill.  For  the  eight  days  and  nights 
preceding  his  death  his  wife  never  undressed  or  lay  down  to  rest  for  a  single 
moment.  Indeed,  she  well  merited  the  praise  her  husband  gave  her  ;  he 
said  that  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  had  not  had  a  woman  but  an  angel 
living  in  the  house,  and  she  had  never  given  him  occasion  to  change  his 
opinion.  He  had  never  seen  her  put  out,  but  had  ever  found  in  her  the 
same  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  she  was  a  consoler  in  affliction,  a  tender  nurse 
in  sickness,  as  content  and  cheerful  in  the  seclusion  of  the  country  as  in 
the  splendour  of  the  great  world.  Sweet,  gay,  submissive,  and  ever  obedient, 
verily  one  among  a  thousand.  A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Louisa  left  England  with  her  daughter,  then  about  eighteen  years  old, 
and  spent  some  months  in  Germany  and  France  with  a  brother  and  his- 
family. 

But  now  the  time  of  grace  drew  near.  The  greatest  grace  Almighty 
God  can  give  a  soul  is  to  call  it  from  error  to  truth,  from  darkness  to  the 
light  of  our  holy  faith. 

Up  to  this  time  Louisa  was  nominally  a  Protestant,  externally  conforming 
herself  to  the  usages  of  the  Anglican  Church,  but  never  much  attached  to 
her  observances  or  to  her  laws.  She  went  to  church,  it  is  true,  but  not 
from  pleasure  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  invariably  suffered  from  ennui  when 
there  ;  but  she  went  because  she  believed  it  was  her  duty  to  show  a  good 
example.  When,  however,  she  could  decently  stay  away,  she  seized  the 
opportunity  with  alacrity.  She  used  to  say  afterwards  that  she  really 
never  had  any  religion ;  she  was  a  Protestant  because  she  had  been  born 
one,  because  all  her  relations  were  Protestants,  because  it  was  the  State 
religion  by  law  of  the  country,  and  she  had,  moreover,  never  given  it  a 
thought.  She  had  never  felt  any  of  those  feelings  of  aversion  to  the  Catholic 
faith  that  many  have  felt  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  visited  Catholic  churches 
with  pleasure,  and  also  convents.  She  held  her  Catholic  friends  in  great 
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esteem,  but  she  never  thought  of  becoming  a  Catholic  herself ;  she  did  not 
believe  it  necessary. 

Towards,  the  end  of  the  year  her  daughter  became  dangerously  ill,  and 
Louisa,  anxious  to  consult  the  best  doctors  in  her  own  country  and  also 
because  it  became  necessary  to  return  home  in  order  to  settle  some  business 
matters  with  her  daughter’s  guardians,  conveyed  her  almost  dying  child 
from  Paris,. where  they  then  were,  to  London.  What  was  her  anxiety  and 
agony  of  mind,  those  alone  can  realise  who  know  what  a  mother’s  devotion 
for  her  only  child  means.  The  ycfung  invalid  got  worse  and  worse.  The 
three  doctors  who  saw  her  had  almost  given  her  up. 

On  January  n,  1832,  her  mother,  who  had  also  nearly  despaired  of 
saving  her  daughter’s  life,  was  sitting  by  her  bedside  when  she  heard  her 
make  a  request  which  under  the  circumstances  seemed  to  her  almost  a 
command.  She  asked  to  have  a  Catholic  priest  called  in,  because,  she  said, 
she  wished  to  die  openly  that  which  she  had  always  been  at  heart— a  Catholic! 
To  refuse  the  last  favour  of  her  dying,  and  that  her  beloved,  child  would 
never  have  entered  her  head.  And  though  taken  aback  and,  as  she  herself 
said,  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  this  unexpected  petition,  she  took  up 
her  pen  at  once,  and  wrote  to  the  Bishop,  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  London, 
beggmg  him  to  send  a  priest  immediately  to  receive  her  daughter  into  the 
Catholic  Church..  The  invalid  could  not  speak  much,  and  though  her 
mother  was  not  a  little  curious  to  know  the  reason  of  her  daughter’s  decision, 
she  refrained  from  questioning  her  upon  the  subject. 

Indifferent  to  religion  herself,  she  knew  nothing  of  her  daughter’s  leanings 
towards  the  Catholic  Church.  She  knew  well  that  from  childhood  she 
was  determined  never  to  learn  the  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Church  nor 
to  observe  them  either.  She  had  sometimes  scolded  her  for  disliking  to 
*°  to  churck’  untd  an  answer  given  with  more  truth  than  respect,  when 
the  child  was.  still  quite  small,  made  her  give  this  up.  One  Sunday,  the 
little  one,  having  resolutely  declared  that  she  would  not  go  to  church,  Lady 
Hartwell  was  trying  to  insist  upon  it.  The  child  heard  her  in  silence  for 
some  time,  and  then  came  out  with,  “  Why  should  I  go,  when  you  know  quite 
well,  mamma,  that  you  never  go  yourself  if  you  can  help  it  ?  ”  The  truth 
was  too  apparent  to  be  denied,  and  so  from  that  time  she  left  the  little 
.Louisa  full  liberty  to  do  as  she  liked. 

On  January  12,  a  little  after  noon,  the  Coadjutor  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic, 
onsignor  Gradwell,  Bishop  of  Lydda,  arrived  at  Lady  Hartwell’s  house. 
Wot  a  single  word. since  the  evening  before  had  passed  between  mother  and 
daughter  concerning  this  expected  visit.  The  latter,  nailed  to  her  bed  of 
pam  and,  as  she  thought,  of  death,  revolved  great  things  in  her  mind  •  the 
former  no  less  thoughtfui,  began  to.  have  very  different  sentiments  from 
those  she  had  had  at  first.  She  received  the  Bishop  with  all  the  graceful 
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courtesy  which  came  so  natural  to  her,  and  ushered  him  at  once  into  the 
invalid’s  room,  where  she  remained  listening  in  silence  to  the  account  her 
child  gave  of  the  way  that,  from  her  earliest  years,  she  had  felt  drawn  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  She  heard,  too,  the  holy  and  comforting  words  of 
the  Bishop,  and  his  brief  exposition  of  the  principal  truths  of  the  Faith. 
In  this  first  visit  she  said  nothing  to  him  beyond  the  simple  words  of  courtesy 
and  compliment.  It  was  settled  that  the  Bishop  should  return  the  next 
day,  more  to  console  the  invalid  than  to  instruct  her,  as  she  already  knew 
all  that  was  necessary.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  they  were  as  silent  on 
the  subject  as  the  day  before,  but  the  daughter  noticed  that  her  mother 
was  always  lost  in  thought,  and  a  fact  which  filled  her  with  hope  was  that 
she  noticed,  when  it  came  to  ordering  some  books  that  the  Bishop  had  recom¬ 
mended,  Lady  Hartwell  ordered  two  copies  of  each.  On  the  morning  of 
January  13,  when  Bishop  Gradwell  arrived,  Louisa  went  as  far  as  the  anteroom 
to  meet  him,  and  at  once  said  :  “  My  Lord,  instruct  me  too,  I  beseech  you,  at 
once  ;  I  have  resolved  to  become  a  Catholic !  ”  She  said  she  felt  as  if  a  veil  had 
suddenly  fallen  from  before  her  eyes,  and  that  she  did  not  even  remember 
any  one  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  but  believed  wholly  and  entirely  all 
the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  was  ready  at  that  moment  to  embrace 
them.  And  what  a  strong,  simple  and  complete  faith  was  hers  !  From 
that  moment  what  grace  must  have  filled  to  overflowing  that  blessed  soul  [ 
With  what  docility  she  submitted  to  all  the  rules  of  the  Church,  many 
of  which  must  have  been  most  trying  to  one  of  her  age  (she  was  then  fifty- 
four),  accustomed  as  she  was  to  quite  a  different  life  !  What  obedience 
and  respect  she  showed  towards  God’s  ministers !  What  a  sincere  and 
humble  devotion  to  Our  Lady  and  the  Saints !  And  her  beloved  virtue 
of  charity  towards  those  in  want  now  shone  out  more  brightly  than  ever. 

It  appeared  as  if  Our  Lord  was  anxious  to  reward  her  generous  resolution 
by  restoring  to  her  the  daughter  of  whose  life  she  had  almost  despaired. 
Certainly  from  that  day  she  improved.  Perhaps  the  peace  of  soul  also 
influenced  her  body,  or  perhaps  Our  Lord  sent  this  illness  only  to  carry 
out  His  designs  for  her.  The  invalid  made  such  rapid  progress  that  in  a 
short  time  the  doctors  recommended  change  of  air.  So  that  in  April  they 
prepared  to  leave  England  again,  to  pass  the  summer  in  Germany  and 
the  autumn  and  winter  beneath  the  more  cheerful  skies  of  Italy. 

All  these  plans  were  quite  in  accord  with  Lady  Hartwell’s  desires,  as 
she  had  decided  from  the  first  moment  of  her  conversion  to  leave  her  own 
country  and  spend  the  remainder  of  her  years  in  some  Catholic  land  where 
she  could  enjoy  with  greater  liberty  the  rites  of  that  Church  she  had 
embraced.  She  also  wished  to  get  away  from  all  her  Protestant  relations 
and  friends,  among  whom  her  conversion  had  raised  various  comments, 
and  certainly  none  of  a  pleasing  nature.  They  were  furious,  and  looked 
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upon  her  conversion  as  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  family,  and  wept  inconsolably 
at  what  they  considered  her  perdition.  Some  accused  the  daughter  of 
having  ruined  her  mother,  whom  they  thought  infatuated ;  some  blamed 
the  mother  for  having  followed  the  mad  fancies  of  her  daughter.  In  short, 
everyone  had  something  to  say  on  the  subject.  Seeing  how  attached 
Louisa  was  to  her  family  and  friends,  it  needed  an  almost  miraculous  gift 
of  grace  to  behave  in  the  way  she  did  during  the  three  months  she  remained 
in  England  after  her  conversion.  Dauntlessly,  without  even  shedding  a 
tear,  she  took  leave  for  ever  of  her  dear  ones.  She  left  all  her  acquaintances, 
the  houses  where  she  had  spent  so  many  happy  years,  and,  lastly,  she  dismissed 
all  her  English  servants,  though  faithful  and  devoted,  and  inconsolable 
at  losing  such  a  good  mistress,  because,  she  said,  she  did  not  wish  to  have 
Protestants  about  her. 


She  put  off  her  first  Communion  until  April  25,  the  day  before  her 
departure,  because  in  her  humility  she  thought  she  was  not  sufficiently 
instructed,  and  believed  her  mind  was  too  dissipated  with  worldly  affairs 
to  be  well  enough  prepared.  She  made  her  confession  with  great  courage 
and  compunction  of  heart  to  the  good  prelate  who  had  been  her  instructor 
and  her  first  guide  in  her  spiritual  life,  and  he  was  filled  with  edification  at 
her  fervour.  The  next  day  she  left  London,  and  on  April  27  her  native 
country,  never  to  return  to  it  again. 

After  having  passed  the  summer  in  Germany,  the  four  following  years 
were  spent  by  Lady  Hartwell  and  her  daughter  in  travelling  all  over  Italy. 
They  stayed  about  a  year  in  Rome,  where  on  January  18,  1833,  they  received 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  from  the  hands  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Weld,  in  his  private  chapel  in  the  Palazzo  Odescalchi.  Afterwards  they 
spent  about  fifteen  months  in  Genoa.  In  each  place  Louisa  left  a  good 
impression  behind  her  ;  her  devotion  and  constant  presence  in  church,  the 
large  alms  that  she  continually  distributed,  and  her  benign  and  affable 
character  won  the  hearts  of  all. 

She  had  yet  to  make  the  remaining  sacrifice,  that  of  the  companionship 
or  her  daughter,  who,  it  would  seem,  had  been  destined  from  childhood 
for  the  religious  life,  and  now  felt  called  to  join  the  austere  Order  of  the 
Reformed  Carmelites.  After  a  long  period  of  trial  and  enforced  delay 
her  vocation  was  finally  approved  of  in  1835.  And  her  mother,  rejoicing 

in  her  happiness,  gave  her  back  courageously  to  Him  from  Whom  she  had 
received  her. 

They  were  at  this  time  in  Genoa,  but  as  Lady  Hartwell  wished  to  estab- 
lish  herseif  in  Rome  they  left  for  that  city  in  the  beginning  of  November. 
Tt  th^re’  °n  Apnl  2I  1836,  her  daughter  received  the  sacred  habit  of 
Mount  Carmel  from  the  hands  of  the  Vicar  of  His  Holiness,  the  then  eminent 
Cardinal  Carlo  Odescalchi,  who  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  in  1841,  a 
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professed  religious  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  having  renounced  all  his  honours 
to  embrace  a  life  of  poverty  and  obedience. 

Left  alone,  Louisa  dedicated  herself  to  a  life  more  than  ever  retired 
and  devout.  It  is  true  that  after  the  clothing  of  her  daughter  she  accom¬ 
panied  a  friend  of  hers  to  Naples,  where  they  made  a  stay  of  some  months  ; 
but  it  was  a  journey  taken  for  charity’s  sake  and  not  for  pleasure.  The 
friend  who  went  with  her  was  seriously  ill  from  the  first,  and  in  fact  she 
died  in  October  of  the  same  year.  This  was  another  cross  for  Louisa,  for 
she  had  almost  filled  for  her  the  place  of  her  lost  daughter,  whose  greatest 
friend  she  had  been. 

Louisa  remained  in  the  world  two  years  longer,  always  occupying  herself 
with  acts  of  piety.  She  had  great  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
never  went  out  without  making  a  visit  to  It.  From  the  year  1834  she 
communicated  almost  every  day.  She  was  always  most  devout  to  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  honouring  her  every  day  by  various  prayers  and  making  with 
much  fervour  Novenas  to  her.  This  devotion  to  Mary  shone  out  more 
especially  at  the  hour  of  her  death.  In  her  agony  she  repeated  the  “  Ave 
Maria”  again  and  again,  and  with  “Ave  Maria”  on  her  lips  she  died. 
She  had  also  great  devotion  to  St.  Joseph,  St.  Teresa,  St.  Louis  of  Gonzaga, 
and  to  other  saints.  Mental  prayer,  spiritual  reading,  and  examination  of 
conscience  were  her  daily  practices. 

In  Rome  she  became  an  affiliated  Sister  of  the  Congregation  of  Noble 
Ladies  of  the  “  Caravita  ”  ;  they  visit  in  person  the  hospitals,  where  they 
serve  the  sick,  bringing  them  food,  washing  them,  and  doing  the  most  menial 
services  for  them.  In  the  service  of  the  poor,  Louisa’s  charity  knew  no 
bounds.  She  deprived  herself  of  even  the  smallest  pleasures,  often  indeed 
even  of  necessaries,  to  give  more  to  the  poor.  For  the  same  reason  she 
procured  for  herself  only  cheap  and  unsavoury  food,  which  naturally 
she  much  disliked.  For  this  reason,  too,  she  dressed  very  simply 
and  had  scruples  about  wearing  a  silk  dress  ;  it  seemed  to  her  a  useless 
extravagance  which  robbed  the  poor.  She  restricted  the  number  of  her 
servants  and  wished  even  to  deprive  herself  of  her  carriage.  In  fact,  after 
her  daughter’s  profession,  she  sold  her  beautiful  English  travelling-coach, 
which  was  furnished  with  every  imaginable  convenience  and  luxury,  and, 
the  very  same  day,  gave  away  the  entire  price  she  got  for  it  in  alms.  But 
until  she  left  the  world,  she  could  never  obtain  her  confessor  s  consent  to 
allow  her  to  give  up  her  town  carriage.  She  had  a  great  zeal  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  souls,  and  fervently  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  her  country, 
and  especially  of  her  relations  and  friends.  Even  then  she  did  not  think 
she  had  completed  her  sacrifice  unless  she  gave  herself,  unless  she  renounced 
all  her  comforts.  She  said  that  the  necessary  intercourse  with  people  in 
the  world  distracted  her  soul  from  God  ;  that  she  was  too  much  attached 
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to  certain  persons  and  to  her  ease  ;  but  I  think  that  the  real  reason  she 
retired  from  the  world  was,  that  she  might  give  larger  alms  to  those  in  need. 

For  a  long  time  past  every  expense  had  seemed  to  her  superfluous,  and 
thus  she  had  left  the  Palazzo  Simonetti  in  the  Corso,  where  she  had  lived 
at  first,  and  had  taken  a  few  rooms  in  an  obscure  street.  She  denied  herself 
almost  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  so  severely  did  she  practise  these  austerities 
and  privations  that  her  confessor  willingly  seconded  her  idea  of  retiring  to 
the  convent  of  Ronciglione,  where  her  daughter  had  been  professed  the 
year  before,  thinking  no  doubt  that  she  would  be  better  in  a  cell  of  St. 
Teresa’s  than  living  the  life  of  a  hermit  and  practising  severe  mortifications, 
with  no  one  near  her  who  might  restrict  them  to  due  measure. 

She  kept  only  two  servants  at  this  time,  a  manservant  and  a  maid, 
natives  of  Genoa,  both  of  whom  she  had  brought  with  her  from  that  town’ 
and  she  now  sent  them  back  to  their  native  place.  And  then,  taking  leave’ 
of  her  friends,  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Rome  and  of  her  confessor,  she  went 
to  Ronciglione  on  April  1 8,  1838,  to  think,  as  she  said,  only  of  the  salvation 
of  her  soul  and  how  to  serve  God  with  greater  perfection  until  her  death 
On  Whit-Sunday  she  took  the  scapular  of  the  Third  Order,  to  be  as  far  as 
she  could  a  religious.  F or  the  sake  of  the  poor  she  never  desired  nor  intended 
to  be  one  entirely,  as  she  did  not  wish  them  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the  large 
pension  which  she  drew  from  the  English  Government.  The  next  year 
also  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  after  a  ten  days’  retreat,  she  made  her  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  Carmelite  tertiary,  in  the  presence  of  the  Most  Reverend  Father 

Jerome  of  St.  Joseph,  Vicar-General  of  the  Convent,  taking  for  her  names 
Gesu  Maria. 


During  the  following  winter  her  daughter  was  struck  down  bv  a  serious 
illness,  a  pleurisy,  which,  when  the  first  violence  was  spent,  settled  into  a 
continuous  low  fever,  becoming  ever  worse  and  worse.  The  invalid  draped 
on  until  October  1840  when  it  was  thought  that  the  only  way  of  saving  her 

1  5  H°UQd  be  *a  co™Plete  cliange  of  air.  The  doctors  met  in  consultation 
and  the  Superiors-General  gave  their  consent,  and  the  almost  dying  religious 
was  brought  to  Naples,  where  she  arrived  on  the  14th  day  of  the  same 
month,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  who,  with  the  dispensation  of  the 
Holy  bee,  entered  the  enclosure,  there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days. 

Fhe  religious  of  Ronciglione  wept  at  losing  Lady  Hartwell,  and  indeed 
h  raS/,£eal  l0S'S^°1  them’ for  during  the  two  years  she  lived  with  them  she 
hf  &dr convS?  3186  “  mS  3nd  madC  many  alterations  and  improvements 

But  the  religious  of  Naples  wept  still  more  when,  at  the  end  of  barelv 
three  years,  this  soul  passed  from  their  midst.  She  was  ripe  to  make  the 
ast  sacrifice  of  herseh  into  the  hands  of  Our  Lord  and  to  close  her  exemplary 
life  by  a  pious  death.  They  saw  her  succumb  to  a  short  illness.  On  the 
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last  day  of  May,  after  she  had  completed  the  month  of  Mary  with  her 
habitual  fervour,  she  was  seized  with  dysentery  and,  owing  to  its  being 
neglected  and  not  sufficient  care  being  taken  at  first,  in  a  fortnight  it  had 
taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  her  that  nothing  could  save  her. 

Many  were  the  remedies  tried  and  many  were  the  prayers  said,  but 
God  did  not  wish  to  leave  her  longer  with  us.  She  showed  supreme  peace 
and  confidence  in  Almighty  God  during  those  last  moments.  She  received 
the  announcement  of  the  approach  of  death  with  her  usual  tranquillity 
and  the  last  Sacraments  with  her  accustomed  fervour.  “  Oh,  what  peace  ! 
What  calm  !  What  joy !  I  never  thought  death  would  be  so  sweet ! 
What  contentment  and  what  happiness  I  feel  at  this  moment  !  ”  This  is 
how  she  spoke  to  her  daughter,  who  was  nursing  her.  She  spoke  always  of 
Jesus  and  Mary.  She  was  not  delirious  even  once.  She  kept  repeating  the 
“  Hail  Mary  ”  incessantly.  We  can  well  believe  that  all  the  consolation 
and  joy  which  she  experienced  at  death  was  the  reward  of  her  having  loved 
and  honoured  Mary  with  such  a  singular  devotion  in  life. 

The  evening  of  June  9,  as  she  was  observed  to  be  sinking,  she  was  given 
the  last  Sacraments.  But  owing  to  her  great  vitality  she  lingered  on  until 
the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  13th,  Feast  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  when 
she  was  again  comforted  by  Holy  Viaticum,  and  half  an  hour  after  calmly 
passed  away. 

When  dead  she  looked  like  a  lovely  young  girl  and  not  like  a  woman 
of  nearly  sixty-six.  Her  complexion  was  beautifully  clear,  and  her  face 
wore  a  joyous  expression  and,  as  everyone  said,  like  one  that  had  but  just 
come  from  prayer. 

She  was  clothed  in  the  habit  of  a  religious  of  St.  Teresa,  as  if  she  had 
come  direct  from  her  profession  of  the  Third  Order,  and  she  was  exposed 
at  the  grating  of  the  choir  surrounded  by  lights.  Everyone  who  saw  her 
echoed  the  same  sentiment  that  rang  through  the  convent,  “  How  beautiful 
she  is  ! — how  beautiful !  ”  Finally,  on  June  14,  the  Vigil  of  Corpus  Christi, 
the  body  was  interred  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  nuns  in  the  convent  garden, 
and  in  spite  of  the  disease  of  which  she  died  and  of  the  great  heat  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  the  body  when  taken  to  the  grave  was  still  beautiful 
and  the  complexion  still  fresh.  There  it  awaits  the  day  of  resurrection  ; 
but  who  can  doubt  that  the  beautiful  soul  escaped  from  that  body  is 
already  in  possession  of  the  Beatific  Vision  ?  Her  many  and  excellent 
virtues,  the  generous  sacrifices  she  made  to  God,  her  great  charity,  and,  above 
all,  her  sweet  and  happy  death,  make  one  hope  this  may  be  so,  May  it 
please  God  to  give  us  grace  to  imitate  her  in  life,  so  as  to  follow  her  after 
•■death  to  eternal  glory.  Amen. 
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III 

An  Account  of  the  Conversion  of  Louisa  Teresa  Hartwell, 
a  young  English  Lady,  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in 
THE  YEAR  1 832.  WRITTEN  BY  HERSELF. 

My  predilection  for  the  Catholic  Church  was  spontaneous.  No  one 
had  ever  talked  to  me  of  her  nor  recommended  for  my  belief  any  of  her 
doctrines.  I  can  only  look  upon  it  as  the  fruit  of  that  particular  grace  of 
God  which  has  so  marvellously  guided  me  during  the  whole  course  of  my 
life.  What  other  impulse  led  me  I  do  not  know,  nor  at  what  time  I  was 
first  inspired  with  such  respect  and  admiration  for  this  Church.  My 
doubts,  certainly,  on  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Anglican  Church,  whose 
doctrines  my  father  and  mother  professed,  began  at  a  time  when  they  did 
not  suspect  that  I,  child  that  I  then  was,  had  even  come  to  the  use  of  reason. 
But  from  the  moment  that  they  began  to  teach  me  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
certainly  I  was  no  longer  a  Protestant.  The  words  “  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church'”  were  enough  for  me;  that  a  person  could  be 
and  could  not  be  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  was  to  my  youthful  mind 
an  absurdity  too  patent  to  be  believed  in.  I  said,  “  But  we  are  not  Catholics. 
Why  are  we  not  Catholics  ?  It  is  a  lie  to  say  we  believe  in  her,  because  we 
do  not  believe  in  her.”  “  But  we  are  Catholics,  though  not  Roman 
Catholics,”  they  answered  me.  “  No,”  I  said,  “  I  will  never  believe  that  ; 
it  is  not  true.  Why  are  we  never  called  Catholics  or  our  churches  called 
Catholic  ones  ?  ”  No  one  could  make  me  understand  the  Creed  in  the 
Protestant  and  negative  sense.  Everyone  told  me  I  ought  to  say  it  because 
everyone  else  said  it,  even  though  I  was  too  young  to  understand  it.  And 
so  I  believed  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  but  not  in  the  English  Church, 
because  I  knew  well  that  she  was  not  Catholic,  and  I  also  quickly  convinced 
myself,  in  thinking  things  over,  that  she  was  not  Holy. 

It  was  marvellous,  brought  up  as  I  was,  in  a  family  that  regarded 
Catholics  with  contempt  and  aversion,  and  never  having  heard  a  word  of 
approbation  or  praise  of  them,  that  if  ever  I  saw  a  Catholic,  if  I  heard  even 
the  name  Catholic,  or  saw  an  edifice  that  was  said  to  be  a  convent  or  a 
Catholic  chapel,  I  felt  a  fervour,  an  anxiety,  and  a  sensation  that  is  impossible 
to  describe.  And  these  feelings  developed  in  my  mind  even  amidst  the 
dissipations  and  vanities  of  the  world  in  which  I  lived.  I  felt  a  pain  which 
was  irresistible  and  very  often  alarming.  I  was  not  more  than  four  years 
old  when  I  visited  a  convent  of  nuns  of  St.  Teresa,  then  living  in  some 
part  of  England  and  now  in  Valognes  in  France,  and  although  all  the  other 
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impressions  of  my  infancy  seem  like  dreams,  this  visit  always  remains 
stamped  on  my  memory.1 2 

There  used  to  be  a  very  old  book  in  my  father’s  house,  a  history  of 
England,  which  I  enjoyed  looking  at  more  than  at  all  the  other  books.  It 
’  contained  various  prints,  two  of  which  I  preferred  to  many  another  picture 
much  more  beautiful  which  I  could  look  at.  They  attracted  my  attention 
and  remained  so  impressed  on  my  mind  that  even  now  I  can  call  them 
before  my  eyes,  though  so  many  years  have  passed  since  I  saw  them.  One 
of  these  represented  the  martyrdom  of  the  young  St.  Edward,  King  of 
England,  the  other  that  of  St.  Ebba  and  her  companions.  I  would  leave 
any  game,  any  companion,  any  book,  to  look  at  these  pictures. 

When  I  was  ten  years  old,  we  went  for  a  time  to  Ireland,  and  there 
where  so  many  are  Catholics  my  curiosity  and  eagerness  grew  apace.  In  a 
town  called  Killarney  I  satisfied  my  desire  to  see  the  interior  of  a  chapel, 
and  I  can  remember  the  profound  silence  in  which  I  looked  around.  There 
was  a  function  just  going  to  begin,  and  I  was  dragged  away  with  much 
haste.  In  a  town  between  Cork  and  Dublin  I  went  to  see  a  convent,  and 
well  do  I  remember  every  detail :  the  little  chapel,  the  Superioress,  some 
nuns  who  were  teaching  the  poor  children  in  the  school,  the  garden.  I 
remember  everything,  as  if  I  had  but  seen  it  yesterday.  I  spoke  of  this 
convent  from  morning  to  night  for  a  long  time,  so  much  so  that  I  am 
certain  I  was  a  nuisance  to  everyone ;  but  I  thought  even  more  than  I 
talked.3 

My  father  had  a  house  in  the  country  about  twenty  miles  from  London, 
and  from  there  we  frequently  went  to  town.  On  the  road  there  was  a 
convent,  and  I  now  laugh  when  I  think  of  my  longings  to  see  even  the 
exterior  of  it.  If  at  any  time  it  escaped  me,  though  usually  I  counted  the 
houses  before  I  came  to  it,  I  was  discontented  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  One 
time  I  saw  a  nun  at  the  door,  the  portress  !  And  after  this,  whenever  I  went 
to  London,  for  the  first  seventeen  miles  I  always  thought  of  the  possibility 

1  This  Carmelite  convent  is  that  now  happily  settled  at  Chichester.  The  Community  was  a 
foundation  from  that  at  Antwerp  (now  at  Lanherne  in  Cornwall),  and  was  first  begun  at  Hoogh- 
straet  in  1678.  The  French  Revolution  drove  them  to  England  in  1794,  and  they  lived  for  some 
thirty  years  at  Great  Canford  in  Dorsetshire,  where  Miss  Hartwell  must  have  visited  them. 
Canford  House,  near  Poole,  belonged  to  Sir  John  Webb,  and  his  daughter  Barbara,  Countess  of 
Shaftesbury.  The  family  needing  the  house  again,  the  Community  was  obliged  to  leave  England 
in  1825  and  settle  in  France.  But  they  finally  returned  to  England,  and  have  a  beautiful  convent 
at  Chichester.  The  Community  has  always  been  renowned  for  its  sanctity,  and  we  may  well 
attribute  Miss  Hartwell’s  wonderful  conversion  and  vocation  to  their  prayers. 

2  This  convent  was  that  of  the  Presentation  at  Kilkenny,  which  was  founded  by  two  ladies, 
of  that  town  in  1800.  They  had  made  their  novitiate  in  Cork.  Though  begun  in  great  poverty 
and  lowliness,  this  convent  is  now  greatly  flourishing,  and  has  made  no  less  than  ten  foundations, 
one  of  them  so  far  away  as  San  Francisco. 
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of  seeing  that  nun  again,  and  when  the  carriage  had  passed  and  I  had  seen 
no  one,  nothing  pleased  me  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.1  When  I  was 
fourteen  years  old  we  went  to  live  almost  all  the  year  round  in  London. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  about  this  time  that  I  found  the  “  Ave  Maria  ” 
in  Italian,  in  a  book  (I  forget  now  the  name  of  the  book).  I  liked  it  and 
learnt  it  at  once  and  said  it  more  frequently  than  any  other  prayer.  It 
may  be  that  this  act  of  my  simplicity  (English  Protestants  would  call  it 
my  perversity)  was  of  great  service  to  me,  and  that  that  Blessed  Mother 
of  Mercy  deigned  to  intercede  for  this  poor  little  one,  who,  though  ignorant 
and  in  want  of  instruction,  directed  those  words  to  her.  During  all  this 
time  my  ideas  of  religion  were  so  peculiar  and  indefinite,  that  I  think  those 
who  had  occasion  to  observe  me  thought  that  I  had  no  religion.  The  only 
thing  that  I  had  no  doubts  about  was,  that  the  Church  my  body  belonged 
to  (I  would  not  believe  my  soul  ever  belonged  to  it)  was  not  the  Church 
of  God  and  was  not  the  Catholic  Church  that  the  Apostles  and  Disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ  believed  in  and  taught.  It  was  always  an  insupportable 
affliction  to  go  to  the  Protestant  Church.  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  severe 
punishment,  there  was  nothing  which  fixed  my  attention,  nothing  that 
roused  my  devotion  ;  everything  was  gloomy,  insipid,  and  burdensome. 

I  never  doubted  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  everything  around  me  convinced 
me  that  there  must  be  one  Omnipotent  Creator  and  Mover  of  all  things, 
but  I  can  say  with  truth,  I  did  not  know  where  to  find  Him.  If  I  ever 
doubted  of  His  Presence,  it  was  in  the  Protestant  Church.  There  I  was 
utterly  tired  out  body  and  soul,  and  at  the  end  of  two  long  hours  I  did  not 
remember  anything,  not  one  single  word  that  was  said,  nor  one  single 
thing  that  was  done.  No  one  can  imagine  the  loathing  I  felt  for  it,  and 
how  earnestly  I  tried  to  avoid  going  to  the  church. 

Until  the  summer  of,  I  think,  my  eighteenth  year,  I  increased  in  dislike 
and  contempt  for  the  sect  to  which  I  was  obliged  exteriorly  to  conform. 

1  This  was  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Scholastica,  then  at  Hammersmith.  This  Com¬ 
munity  had  been  founded  at  Dunkirk,  by  Lady  Mary  Knatchbull,  Abbess  of  the  English  Bene¬ 
dictine  nuns  of  Ghent,  in  1662.  The  money  to  make  this  foundation  was  provided  by  Charles  II, 
who,  with  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  had  been  hospitably  entertained  at  Ghent  by  the  Bene¬ 
dictines.  The  first  Abbess  of  Dunkirk  was  Lady  Mary  Caryl,  of  the  famous  family  of  West  Grin- 
stead.  In  1793  the  nuns  were  expelled  from  their  monastery,  and  after  many  vicissitudes,  they 
reached  London,  May  3,  1795,  and  settled  at  Hammersmith.  They  remained  here  for  many 
years,  but  finally  removed  to  Teignmouth  in  South  Devon,  where  they  have  a  beautiful  abbey 
and  church.  This  Community  practises  the  Perpetual  Adoration  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  is  noted  for  its  skill  in  the  arts  of  embroidery  and  painting.  The  old  dilapidated  convent 
at  Hammersmith  was  pulled  down,  and  on  its  site  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Manning  St.  Thomas’s 
Diocesan  Seminary,  which  in  its  turn  has  been  replaced  by  a  Community  of  nuns  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  who  have  a  training-college  here.  Hammersmith  had,  for  many  generations,  a  large 
Catholic  colony,  and  a  number  of  religious  institutions,  so  that,  in  Miss  Hartwell’s  day,  it  was 
known  as  “  Little  Rome.” 
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At  this  time  I  remember,  though,  I  threw  myself  into  the  gayest  society 
and  attended  the  most  brilliant  balls,  with  a  crowd  of  flatterers  always 
around  me  (oh,  how  vain  and  false  everything  was  !).  I  never  heard  anyone 
say  that  such  or  such  a  one  was  a  Catholic  or  that  another  had  been  to  the 
Bavarian  Chapel,1  which  was  then  in  vogue,  to  hear  the  opera-singers  sing 
every  Sunday,  that  I  did  not  decide,  with  an  eagerness  that  I  cannot  put 
into  writing,  that  I  would  know  the  one  and  would  be  present  at  the  other. 
One  Sunday  in  the  month  of  May  1831  I  obtained  permission  to  go,  out  of 
curiosity,  to  the  Spanish  Chapel,2  which  was  near  to  us,  to  the  “  Missa 
Cantata.”  I  shall  never  forget  it — never  !  I,  that  grand  lady,  dressed  in 
the  latest  fashion,  who  never  inconvenienced  myself  to  kneel  down  in  the 
roomy  pew,  where  I  was,  with  a  very  bad  grace,  obliged  to  place  myself 
in  church,  and  who  could  not  even  be  civil  if,  for  want  of  space,  they  sought 
permission  to  put  someone  in  our  pew — I  remained  kneeling  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Sung  Mass,  on  a  wooden  board,  in  a  pew  open  to 
everyone,  and  listened  attentively  to  every  word  of  the  preacher  during 
the  sermon.  It  was  the  first  I  had  ever  had  the  grace  to  listen  to  with 
attention.  Before  this  time  I  had  read  books  relating  to  the  conversion 
of  Protestants  to  the  Catholic  Faith  ;  one  of  these  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  These  books,  with  others,  were  procured  by  me 
from  a  library. 

At  the  end  of  some  months,  I  several  times  thought  it  would  be  necessary 
to  find  some  one  to  whom  I  could  talk  about  it  all,  even  at  the  risk  of 
losing  every  worldly  happiness  and  every  earthly  consolation  by  having 
to  declare  myself  a  Catholic.  No  one  who  saw  me  would  imagine  the 
conflict  that  raged  in  my  soul ;  so  much  I  had  at  least  learnt  by  this  time, 
to  maintain  a  quiet  and  tranquil  exterior,  however  agitated  I  was.  How 
different  I  was  inwardly,  to  that  which  I  outwardly  looked  !  .  .  .  I  do  not 
say  I  was  not  worldly ;  I  was  too  much  so.  If  I  was  not  so  to  quite  the 
same  degree  as  the  other  young  ladies  of  my  station,  I  must  attribute  it 
to  an  education  that  a  woman  seldom  receives,  which  caused  me  to  be 
almost  manly  in  my  thoughts,  steadfast,  reflective  and  courageous  in  my 
manner.  I  knew  very  few  persons  of  my  own  sex,  only  my  mother  and 
two  or  three  relations ;  and  I  received  my  education  entirely  from  men. 
A  number  of  gentlemen  frequented  my  father’s  house,  and  also  many  of 
my  cousins,  who  were  almost  of  my  age,  and  so  I  was  brought  up  with 
them,  and  was  much  more  like  a  boy  than  like  a  girl. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  I  could  not  do  any  needlework,  or  occupy  myself 
in  the  ways  other  girls  did,  and  I  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  knowledge 
and  ability  of  the  other  women  I  saw.  My  father  never  had  had  another 

1  The  Church  of  the  Assumption,  Warwick  Street. 

2  St.  James’s,  Spanish  Place. 
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daughter  who  survived  her  infancy,  but  he  had  three  sons  (they  are  now  all 
dead),  and  I  was  educated  in  the  same  way  as  they  were,  because  he  detested 
stupid  girls.  By  conversing  continually  with  people  older  and  more  learned 
than  myself,  I  heard  so  much  of  the  vanities  and  deceitfulness  of  the  world 
that  I  entered  it  with  open  eyes,  distrustful  of  everything  and  everyone. 
Notwithstanding,  seized  by  a  sort  of  delirium  at  balls,  I  danced,  spoke 
and  laughed  like  the  others ;  but  when  I  returned  home,  as  it  sometimes 
happened,  at  sunrise,  I  looked  upon  myself,  now  that  all  excitement  had 
cooled  down,  with  a  contemptuous  disgust — my  hair  all  dishevelled,  my 
frock  spoilt,  and  my  flowers  all  faded.  My  head  and  feet  were  aching, 
my  white  satin  shoes  entirely  destroyed,  having  been  worn  but  once  and 
costing  fourteen  shillings  the  pair  (the  price  would  have  made  many  poor 
people  happy).  I  threw  myself  into  a  chair  to  be  undressed  ;  while  the 
sun  began  to  send  his  rays  through  the  window  of  my  room,  seeming  almost 
to  mock  me,  and  I  exclaimed  to  the  astonishment  of  my  tired  maid,  “  My 
God,  this  cannot  be  the  end  for  which  I  was  created  !  What  good  have  I 
done  during  this  night  ?  What  good  have  I  had  in  view  ?  All  is  vanity, 
all  is  folly,  all  misery  and  deception  !  In  the  midst  of  pleasures  there  is 
no  happiness  nor  satisfaction  ;  one  always  wants  something  more ;  one 
longs  for  something  that  is  impossible  to  find  in  this  world  of  fraud — that 
thing  is  God  !  ” 

On  the  1 8th  of  June,  1831,  my  father  died.  As  long  as  he  lived,  I  am 
certain  I  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  embrace  publicly  the  Catholic 
religion,  because  he  had  such  strong  prejudices  against  it,  although  he  knew 
many  Catholics,  and  indeed  had  some  Irish  relations  who  were  Catholics. 
None  the  less,  he  said  in  my  presence,  many  a  time,  that  it  was  all  nonsense 
and  mummery,  and  said  it  in  such  a  way  that  I  did  not  dare  open  my  lips 
to  contradict  his  statement.  I,  who  was  the  only  and  well-beloved  child 
left  to  him  of  his  family  (he  had  lost  five  other  children),  could  not  endure 
the  thought  that  I  should  be  the  one  to  aggravate  his  sorrows,  or  that  he 
should  cease  to  love  me,  and  it  is  certain  these  miseries  would  have  fallen 
on  me,  if  I  had  manifested  my  desire. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  strong  proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  Protestant  Church 
to  find  that,  although  he  was  an  ardent  upholder  of  the  religion  by  law 
established,  perhaps  from  political  motives,  and  even  though  his  dearest 
son  was  to  have  been  a  minister  of  that  Church  by  his  desire,  yet  he  in  his 
last  illness  firmly  refused  to  listen  to  anyone  who  begged  him  to  allow  a 
minister  to  visit  him.  I  remember  hearing  him  say  many  a  time  that  their 
help  would  be  useless  to  him,  as  he  knew  more  than  all  the  clergymen  in 
the  Church  of  England.  For  eight  days  before  his  death  I  never  saw  him, 
because  at  the  time  I  was  very  ill  myself  with  fever.  During  this  illness, 
in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  my  room,  I  had  more  time  to  enter  in  on 
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myself  and  again  to  meditate  on  the  vain  and  frivolous  life  I  lived  and  the 
perpetual  round  of  dissipations  I  went  through  during  the  year,  in  town 
and  in  the  country. 

Two  months  after  the  death  of  my  father,  we  went  to  Germany,  to  a 
brother  of  my  mother’s,  who  was  also  one  of  my  guardians,  and  we  stayed 
with  him  and  his  family  for  the  following  three  months.  Many  and  hard 
were  the  sufferings  I  had  to  go  through.  I  pray  God  to  pardon  my  enemies, 
as  I  have  fully  pardoned  them. 

So  when  I  found  myself  in  a  Catholic  country,  I  was  more  eager  than 
ever  to  visit  churches  and  convents.  I  made  use  of  many  arguments  that 
came  into  my  mind,  and  I  am  still  lost  in  wonder  when  I  consider  what 
I  then  said  about  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  advantages,  just  as  though 
I  really  knew  all  I  was  talking  about.  It  seemed  as  if  the  words  were  put 
into  my  mouth,  because,  almost  without  reflecting,  I  refuted  the  accusations  : 
that  it  was  superstitious  to  erect  votive  chapels  and  put  up  crosses  on  the 
public  way ;  or  to  say  prayers  imploring  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  saints.  With  much  eagerness,  when  possible,  and  that  was 
not  often,  I  visited  the  church;  I  crossed  the  threshold  trembling, . as  if 
indeed  I  felt  that  there  one  trod  on  holy  ground.  Many  times  I  visited 
the  cemetery,  which  was  a  most  beautiful  one,  and  I  admired  the  crosses 
that  marked  the  graves. 

I  looked  at  the  confessionals  with  a  great  desire  to  approach  them  and 
lay  my  troubles  before  one  who  would  understand  them.  I  used  to  look 
longingly  at  a  convent  that  we  passed  in  one  of  our  most  frequent  walks, 
and  I  willingly  would  have  left  everything  to  have  been  as  one  of  those 
good  nuns.  Since  the  time  I  went  into  the  Spanish  Church  in  London 
in  the  month  of  May,  I  never  but  once  entered  a  Protestant  Church,  and 
on  that  occasion  I  felt  such  a  loathing  that  I  took  a  firm  determination  not 
to  let  myself  be  persuaded  by  anyone  to  enter  one  again. 

A  few  days  before  our  departure  from  Germany,  I  met  with  an  accident, 
on  September  21,  and  although  on  account  of  it  I  have  suffered  enough 
during  the  last  four  years,  seeing  that,  from  that  day,  until  the  same  month 
of  September  in  the  year  1835  I  did  not  know  one  hour  of  health  or  bodily 
ease ;  yet  I  cannot  sufficiently  return  thanks  to  Our  Lord  because  I  doubt 
not  it  was  the  effect  of  His  infinite  mercy,  in  order  to  draw  me  entirely 
away  from  the  world  and  to  make  me  realise  the  necessity  of  consecrating 
myself  to  His  service.  In  Paris,  where  my  malady  increased  daily,  I  heard 
the  celebrated  surgeon  Dupuitrin  say  that  it  seemed  to  him  impossible 
that  I  could  live  another  year,  and  that  if  I  was  ever  cured  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly,  little  by  little,  become  totally  deformed.  For  the  loss  of  my  personal 
beauty  I  did  not  care  a  bit ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  a  cause  for  joy 
that  no  one  would  notice  me  again,  but  what  if  I  were  to  die  !  That  night, 
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it  was  a  night  at  the  end  of  October,  seemed  interminable,  as  my  pains 
were  so  severe.  I  exclaimed,  “  Ah  me  !  now  it  is  expedient  that  I  should 
become  a  Catholic,  what  does  it  matter  what  the  world  will  think  ?  No 
one  will  weep  over  my  death  except  my  mother,  and  she  will  be  better 
off  when  I  am  dead,  as  then  her  relations  will  be  good  to  her  again.  But 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  die  a  Catholic  !  If  I  die  now,  what  will 
become  of  me  ?  I  believe  that  outside  the  Catholic  Church  there  is  no 
salvation  !  ” 

We  returned  to  London  in  the  month  of  November,  and  I  was  so  weak 
and  suffering  during  the  two  following  months  that  how  I  bore  the  agony 
of  soul  and  body  seems  to  me  now  a  real  miracle.  I  thought  I  should  have 
gone  mad,  and  my  conversation  was  so  strange  that  I  believe  all  those  about 
me  were  of  the  same  opinion.  The  only  way  in  which  I  could  occupy 
myself  was  in  reading,  and  because  I  never  slept  I  read  far  into  the  night. 
I  could  not  move  nor  raise  myself  from  the  bed,  nor  put  one  foot  to  the 
ground  without  becoming  faint.  I  read  over  again  every  book  that  dealt 
with  conversions  to  the  Faith,  but  as  yet  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  how  I 
ought  to  set  about  my  own  conversion,  which  I  had  long  ago  decided  upon. 
It  had  been  impossible  for  me  to  take  the  step  while  I  was  in  France,  where 
I  was  surrounded  by  relations  who  would  have  treated  me  as  mad  if  I  had 
said  a  word  about  religion,  and  I  was  without  friends  or  other  acquaintances 
there.  Now  I  found  myself  again  in  London,  what  could  I  do  ?  I  did 
not  know  a  single  Catholic  in  this  vast  city.  At  last,  one  day  I  remembered 
that  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  London  was  called  Bramston  ;  I  looked  for 
that  name  in  a  Directory,  found  his  address,  and  took  a  firm  and  determined 
resolution.  I  did  this  on  the  loth  of  January. 

My  health  was  already  much  worse,  and  I  was  in  great  danger  of  death. 
I  passed  that  night  in  such  strange  delirium  that  I  am  still  overcome  by  the 
thought  of  it.  ...  I  heard  all  night  long  my  heart  throbbing ;  I  had  the 
sound  of  music  and  bells,  of  a  Missa  Cantata,  ever  in  my  ears  ;  before  my 
eyes  passed  priests,  monks,  lights,  and  crosses  ;  all  the  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ments  that  I  had  ever  read  of  or  that  I  had  ever  imagined  presented  them¬ 
selves  before  my  mind.  But  at  length  the  day  broke,  and  when  I  saw  my 
mother  I  said  to  her,  “  Write  at  once,  I  beseech  you,  to  Bishop  Bramston, 
who  lives  in  Golden  Square  ;  I  want  to  become  a  Catholic.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  there  is  no  other  Church.  I  want  to  see  a  priest.  It  does  not 
matter  what  anybody  says  of  me  ;  I  am  dying.  It  will  not  hurt  anyone 
it  1  die  a  Catholic  ;  but  I  know  well  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  salvation 
for  my  soul.  If  you  have  ever  loved  me,  write  to  this  Bishop  !  ”  I  seem 
still  to  be  able  to  see  the  surprise  and  amazement  that  was  visible  on  my 
mother  s  face  at  that  moment,  but  1  was  then  too  ill  to  care  and  I  could 
not  be  contradicted  or  be  made  to  listen  to  any  reasoning,  and  so  she  did 
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as  I  had  begged  her  to  do,  only  saying,  “  Very  well,  if  you  wish  to  be  a 
Catholic,  you  shall  be  one  ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  as  I 
am.”  How  I  passed  that  day  I  cannot  tell,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  help 
of  God.  Who  had  always  sustained  me  so  marvellously.  My  anxiety  reached 
the  point  of  perfect  agony,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  answer  to 
the  letter  came  in  the  person  of  Bishop  Gradwell,  coadjutor  of  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  (who  died  during  Lent  of  the  following  year).  My  mother  was 
in  my  room  during  the  whole  time  of  his  visit,  and  it  was  in  this  first  con¬ 
version  that  Our  Lord  deigned  to  open  her  eyes  and  her  mind  ;  she  is 
convinced  that  it  was  from  that  hour  that  she  was  drawn  from  darkness 
and  from  error,  so  that  when  the  Bishop  visited  me  the  second  time  my 
mother  also  believed  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  began  to  practise 
our  Holy  Religion  by  keeping  abstinence  on  the  following  Friday,  and  by 
hearing  Mass  on  the  Sunday.  In  the  plenitude  of  her  faith  she  abandoned 
all  the  prejudices  of  a  lifetime  in  one  moment,  and  began  to  study  the 
Catechism  and  to  listen  to  instructions,  which  the  Bishop  gave  us  during 
his  visits. 

#  The  change  that  these  few  days  produced  in  me  appeared  to  me 
miraculous.  My  heart  seemed  to  me  unburdened  of  a  very  heavy  weight — 
I  was  content — I  was  at  peace — 1  tasted  a  joy  as  of  Paradise — I  could  breathe, 
and  talk  and  pray,  and  I  felt  even  a  joy  in  my  sufferings.  But  also  I  felt 
as  if  a  veil,  a  very  dense  one,  had  fallen  like  a  barrier  between  myself  and 
all  my  acquaintances  and  friends,  as  if  I  had  now  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  world.  After  this  I  always  prayed  for  everyone,  but  I  felt  that  it  was 
not  in  my  power  to  love  anyone  but  only  in  God  and  for  God.  To  all 
worldly  interests  and  opinions  I  was  perfectly  indifferent.  At  the  same  time 
I  pardoned  everyone,  and  especially  those  who  had  made  themselves  my 
enemies,  and  the  only  difference  I  made  between  them  and  others  was, 
that  I  prayed  more  for  their  conversion  than  for  those  who  had  been  my 
friends. 

Also  from  this  time  I  was  indifferent  to  all  delicacies  and  to  all  comforts, 
to  all  that  in  this  world  is  looked  upon  as  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  to  admira¬ 
tion  as  well  as  to  abuse,  to  detraction  and  calumny. 

On  Easter  Wednesday,  April  25,  1832,  we  made  our  First  Communion 
in  the  Bavarian  Chapel  in  London,  and  after  two  days  we  left  England 
for  ever.  Great  was  the  rage  and  amazement  our  determination  had 
excited  among  our  relations,  during  those  three  months  that  followed  our 
conversion.  No  epithet  of  abhorrence  was  bad  enough  for  me ;  but 
what  did  it  matter  to  me  ?  I  gloried  in  my  Faith ;  I  did  not  feel 
any  of  the  abuse.  I  was  content ;  I  was  a  Catholic,  and  I  knew  the 
advantages  and  the  inexpressible  consolations  given  by  our  Holy  Religion. 
I  sincerely  compassionated  those  poor  souls  who  so  bitterly  condemned 
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me  without  knowing  or  wishing  to  hear  of  a  single  article  of  the  Faith  I 

had  embraced.  1 

I  have  always  felt  (and  I  certainly  believe  that  it  was  by  no  mere  chance 
that  my  first  friends  were  the  Carmelite  nuns  of  Valognes)  a  tender  affection 
for  and  a  great  devotion  to  St.  Teresa.  I  was  determined  to  put  myself 
under  her  protection,  and  so  I  took  her  name  in  addition  to  my  own,  in  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation.  I  conceived  a  great  devotion  after  my  con¬ 
version  for  my  protector  St.  Aloysius.  My  mother  was  born  on  his  feast* 
and  I  on  the  vigil  of  the  same  feast  (on  June  20,  1813),  and  both  of  us  were 
called  Louisa,  although  it  is  certain  that  those  who  chose  this  name  did 
not  know  of  St.  Aloysius. 

But  how  marvellous  was  the  grace  of  our  conversion  !  In  all  other 
cases  I  heard  spoken  of  there  was  a  visible  instrument,  the  conversion  of 
one  or  the  other  was  the  fruit  of  someone’s  prayers  ;  but  mine  was  the 
inspiration  of  God  Himself.  I  did  not  know  a  single  Catholic,  there  was- 
not  a  soul  in  all  the  world  that  prayed  for  me.  When  I  was  yet  a  child, 
though  I  had  not  uttered  a  single  word  in  His  praise,  the  Catholic  Religion 
was  planted  in  my  heart  ;  no  one  could  give  me  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
a  single  Protestant  dogma.  Every  history  I  read  only  increased  my  dislike 
for  a  sect  in  which  I  saw  contradictions,  injustices,  and  crimes.  And  as- 
for  all  my  numerous  relations,  hardly  any  of  them  were  of  the  same  opinion 
on  the  matter  of  religion.  I  very  soon  saw  that  no  unity  could  be  found 
in  a  single  family  of  Protestants. 

On  January  18,  1833,  we  received  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  in 
Rome  from  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Weld.  1  had  never  even  sighed  over 
the  separation  from  my  relations  and  English  friends,  nor  for  the  great 
worldly  advantages  I  had  left  behind  me.  I  never  in  the  least  regretted 
my  choice  ;  each  month  as  it  passed  I  thanked  God  more  and  more  with 
the  most  ardent  fervour  for  the  grace  which  He  had  conferred  on  me  and 
for  the  great  favour  of  having  chosen  me,  from  among  so  many  millions, 
of  unhappy  souls  who  live  in  the  obscurity  and  darkness  of  death,  to  be  a 
child  of  His  Holy  Church  and  a  Spouse  of  His  Beloved  Son  Jesus.  What 
have  I  done  to  have  merited  so  many  favours  ?  Now  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say,  save  to  pray  that  those  who  may  chance  to  read  these  pages  will 
implore  from  Heaven  for  me  the  grace  that  I  may  not  be  unworthy  of  these 
holy  favours  and  graces  received,  and  that  I  may  have  the  fortitude  to  fulfil 
the  Holy  Precepts  of  God  and  the  Evangelical  Counsels  ;  that  I  may  love 
Him  Who  so  loved  me,  and  suffer  and  die  following  the  rule  of  St.  Teresa 
for  His  sake  Who  suffered  so  much  and  died  on  the  Cross  for  me. 

Louisa  Teresa  Hartwell. 

Rome,  December  1835. 
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IV 

Louisa’s  vocation  seems  to  have  been  as  wonderful  as  her  conversion, 
and  to  have  come  direct  from  God,  without  any  human  agency. 

And  yet  there  were  obstacles  of  every  kind  in  her  way.  Above  all,  her 
health  was  still  extremely  frail,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  she  could 
endure  the  rigours  of  Carmel.  She  therefore  begged  Our  Lord  to  give  her 
a  sign  that  He  did  indeed  call  her.  If  He  were  pleased  to  restore  her  to 
health,  no  power  on  earth,  she  told  Him,  would  prevent  her  from  becoming 
a  Carmelite.  & 

Her  prayer  was  heard.  She  had  made  it  one  night  soon  after  her  con¬ 
firmation  and  the  next  morning  she  found  herself  well  and  vigorous.  All 
the  languors  of  her  long  illness  had  disappeared.  There  could  be  no  more 
doubt — God  was  indeed  calling  her. 

She  determined  then  and  there  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties,  all  the 
obstacles  that  might  still  be  put  in  her  way.  She  overcame  her  mother’s 
tears,  and  even  obtained  her  blessing  on  the  project.  Her  mother  would 
be  left  all  alone  in  the  world,  but  was  herself  too  holy  to  resist  what  at 
last  she  was  convinced  was  the  will  of  God. 

Other  obstacles  came  from  her  Catholic  friends,  who  represented  to 
her  that,  though  God  might  be  calling  her  to  the  religious  life,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  embrace  an  Order  far  too  severe  for  her  strength,  when  she 
could  find  many  more  suitable,  a  teaching  Order,  for  instance,  where  the 
talents  which  God  had  given  her  and  the  admirable  education  which  she 
had  received  might  be  used  for  His  glory  and  the  good  of  souls. 

To  such  arguments  as  these  she  was  wont  to  reply  that  if  she  possessed 
any  talents,  it  was  God  Who  had  given  them  to  her,  and  that  her  greatest 
happiness  would  be  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  His  holy  service  in  that 
sacred  Institute  which  more  than  any  other  is  devoted  to  the  contemplation 
of  holy  things.  In  short,  she  knew  how  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  and 
with  courage  to  trample  upon  the  world,  human  affections,  and  worldly- 
prudence  which  sought  to  draw  her  away  from  the  vocation  inspired  by 
God. 

She  therefore  betook  herself  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Teresa,  near  the 
Quattro  Fontane  in  Rome,  and  humbly  asked  to  be  received  into  the  Carme¬ 
lite  Order.  The  nuns  of  this  house  were  already  acquainted  with  Miss 
Hartwell  and  had  read  the  relation  of  her  conversion,  which  had  recently 
been  printed  in  Rome.  They  were  therefore  well  disposed  to  receive  her, 
in  fact,  they  welcomed  her  with  open  arms. 

And  thus  it  was  that  on  April  12,  1836,  Louisa,  having  already  passed 
some  months  with  them  as  a  postulant,  was  solemnly  clothed  with  the 
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sacred  habit  of  Carmel,  and  received  the  name,  by  which  she  was  to  be 
known  henceforth,  of  Sister  Teresa  Gonzaga  of  the  Cross. 

Nor  was  the  cross  lacking  to  this  fervent  novice.  After  some  months 
of  observance,  in  which  she  gave  herself  without  stinting  to  the  rigorous 
discipline  of  Carmel,  she  fell  seriously  ill  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
Not  for  a  moment,  however,  did  her  resolution  fail  her.  Her  mother, 
her  doctors,  in  vain  sought  to  persuade  her  that  her  illness  clearly  showed 
that  she  was  incapable  of  sustaining  the  austerities  of  the  Rule.  She  was 
so  firmly  persuaded  that  God  called  her  to  Carmel  that  at  last  a  compromise 
was  made.  Permission  was  obtained  that  she  might  be  transferred  to 
another  convent  of  the  same  Order  in  order  that,  in  a  purer  air  than  that 
of  Rome,  she  might  have  some  chance  of  regaining  health. 

This  monastery  was,  as  we  know,  that  of  the  Discalced  Carmelites  of 
SS.  Anna  and  Teresa  of  Ronciglione.  Here,  on  October  23,  1836,  Cardinal 
Weld,  by  virtue  of  a  Pontifical  brief,  received  her  into  the  enclosure,  where 
she  was  destined  to  make  her  vows,  and  where  eighteen  years  later  she  was 
to  give  her  soul  to  God. 

At  Ronciglione  she  quickly  regained  her  health,  and  gave  such  evident 
signs  of  a  true  religious  vocation  that  she  was,  a  year  later,  considered 
worthy  to  make  her  holy  vows.  She  therefore  made  her  profession  on 
April  13,  1837,  in  the  hands  of  the  Mother  Prioress,  Sister  Teresa  Giacinta 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Now  at  last  the  hopes  of  a  lifetime  were  fulfilled,  and  she  was  united  to 
God  by  vows  perpetual  and  indissoluble.  Her  joy  was  intense.  God  had 
indeed  heard  her  prayers.  He  had  led  her  by  marvellous  ways,  bringing 
her  out  of  the  darkness  of  heresy  into  the  light  of  His  Truth,  from  the 
vanities  of  the  world  to  the  peace  of  the  cloister. 

“  The  Lord  became  my  protector,”  she  could  sing  with  the  Psalmist, 
“  and  He  brought  me  forth  into  a  large  place  :  He  saved  me,  because  He  was 
well  pleased  with  [me.” 


V 

A  most  interesting  collection  of  Sister  Teresa  Gonzaga’s  letters  (thirty- 
five  in  all)  is  preserved  at  the  Carmelite  Convent,  Chichester.  They  are 
written  to  the  Prioress  of  that  Community,1  between  the  years  1837  and 
1847,  and  this  covers  the  greater  part  of  Sister  Teresa  Gonzaga’s  life  in 

1  A  few  of  the  earlier  letters  are  written  to  Mother  Teresa  Duck,  who  was  Prioress  at  the 
time  when  the  Community  removed  to  Valognes.  The  rest  are  mostly  written  to  Mother  Mary 
Baptist  Pendrell,  who  was  elected  Prioress  for  the  first  time  July  5,  1843. 
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religion.  Her  handwriting  is  that  of  most  well-educated  ladies  of  her  time, 
the  beautifully  clear  and  flowing  “  Italian  ”  hand,  of  which  the  late  Queen 
Victoria’s  writing  was  an  excellent  example.  It  is  an  accomplishment  that 
seems  lost  nowadays. 

Most  of  the  contents  of  these  letters  are  too  private  to  be  quoted,  since 
they  concern  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Community,  but  we  may  be  permitted 
to  extract  some  interesting  details. 

In  her  first  letter  (dated  Ronciglione,  March  4,  1837)  she  introduces 
herself  as  follows  :  “  I  believe  that  you  may  have  heard  from  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Weld  of  an  English  novice  who  received  the  habit  of  our  holy 
mother  St.  Teresa  in  the  month  of  April  last  year,  in  Rome,  and  whose 
vocation  to  the  Carmelite  Order  may  be  traced  to  a  visit  paid  at  the  age 
of  four  years  (nineteen  years  since)  to  your  Community,  then  residing  at 
Great  Canford  in  Dorsetshire.” 

She  begs  for  prayers  for  her  solemn  profession,  which  is  to  take  place  on 
April  13.  She  says  of  Ronciglione  that  it  is  “  a  late  foundation  of  about 
ten  years’  standing,  where  the  spirit  and  rules  of  St.  Teresa  are  indeed 
followed  to  perfection.  I  can  almost  imagine  myself  in  one  of  the  convents 
founded  by  herself.”  She  would,  however,  have  wished  to  join  the  Great 
Canford  Community  had  not  her  health  prevented  her  from  living  in  either 
France  or  England. 

“  Pray  for  me,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  Reverend  Mother,  that  I  may 
become  a  true  daughter  of  our  holy  mother,  and  a  worthy  spouse  of  Our 
Crucified  Lord,  and  thus  after  bearing  my  Cross  after  Him  for  a  few  years 
in  this  world,  may  enter  into  His  everlasting  glory  in  Heaven.”  She  begs, 
too,  for  prayers  for  her  Protestant  relations  (as  she  does  in  almost  every 
letter),  and  for  her  mother,  “  who  is  residing  in  Rome,  that  she  may 
receive  the  reward  of  the  heroic  and  joyful  sacrifice  that  she  has  made  of 
her  only  child  to  the  Lord.” 

In  the  next  letter  she  describes  the  profession  and  tells  how  her  mother 
came  from  Rome  to  assist  at  it.  She  had  a  cross  on  the  day  preceding  her 
profession  “  in  the  death  of  my  holy  and  excellent  friend  and  (as  he  wished 
me  to  call  him)  father,  Cardinal  Weld.  Up  to  a  fortnight  before  the  sad 
event,  he  always  hoped  to  perform  the  function  of  giving  me  the  veil ; 
and  in  one  of  the  last  letters  he  wrote  me,  he  said,  ‘  I  am  so  much  better 
in  health,  that  I  flatter  myself  AlmightyGod  means  to  give  me  the  consolation 
of  being  present  at  the  function.’  But  God  had  disposed  otherwise,  and 
called  him  to  his  reward.” 

It  was  Cardinal  Polidori  who  performed  the  function  instead,  and  there 
is  at  Ronciglione  a  MS.  copy  of  the  discourse  that  he  pronounced  on  this 
occasion. 

Unfortunately,  Sister  Teresa  Gonzaga’s  health  had  already  begun  to 
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decline.  “  I  rather  think  I  caught  cold  in  the  parlour  in  which  we  are 
obliged  to  stay  almost  always  for  a  week  after  the  function,  for  I  have  been 
unwell  ever  since,  but  they  say  it  is  nothing  of  consequence,  only  total  loss 
of  appetite  and  great  languor,  and  I  grow  daily  thinner.”  She  begs  for 
prayers  that  she  may  at  least  perform  all  the  observance  and  not  be  a  burden 
to  others. 

In  answer  to  a  question  of  her  correspondent  she  says :  “  We  wear 
large  and  very  coarse  veils  which  cover  the  face  and  person  entirely  when 
we  go  into  the  parlour,  and  raise  them  only  (unless  by  special  order)  to  the 
nearest  relations  and  the  Superiors  of  the  Order.  Our  white  mantles  are 
like  very  thick  coarse  blankets,  but  there  are  only  two  convents  in  Italy  which 
yet  retain  these  mantles,  that  of  Terni  and  this,  the  others  having  them 
of  very  fine  white  cloth,  and  where  I  first  took  the  habit  they  were  so,  but 
I  like  my  blanket  much  better,  as  these  are  certainly  like  the  first  founded, 
as  Terni,  our  mother-house,  is  an  exact  model  of  St.  Joseph’s  at  Avila,  and 
our  holy  mother  expressly  says  in  her  works  that  the  mantles  were  coarse 
and  heavy  and  might  serve  in  case  of  emergency  for  coverlids.” 

In  the  summer  of  1837  cholera  was  raging  in  Italy,  and  Lady  Hartwell 
had  the  grief  of  losing  a  dear  brother  at  Naples  in  July.  His  being  a 
Protestant  made  the  sorrow  yet  more  keen.  He  left  two  orphan  daughters. 
Lady  Hartwell  retired  to  Ronciglione  to  escape  the  scourge.  Her  daughter, 
writing  on  September  5,  says  that  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  terrible  affliction 
and  that  many  thousands  had  died  since  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption 
(August  15).  She  says  in  the  same  letter  : 

“  I  feel  so  ill  that  if  I  had  felt  half  so  ill  in  the  world,  I  certainly  should 
never  have  left  my  bed  for  the  last  six  months.  But  I  am  able  to  perform 
all  the  observances,  and  I  hope  with  more  merit  than  if  I  were  well,  for  it 
truly  costs  me  at  times  the  agony  of  death.” 

Lord  Clifford’s  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  letters ;  he  was  evidently 
a  great  friend  of  the  writer’s,  and  often  discharged  her  commissions  in 
Rome. 

On  April  10,  1838,  she  gives  a  much  more  cheerful  account  of  her  health. 
It  had  greatly  improved  since  the  previous  November,  and  she  had  grown 
so  strong  that  she  fasted  all  Advent  and  Lent  and  performed  every  other 
observance.  “  No  one  can  say  now  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  change 
air,  and  thus  make  me  a  fine  lady  again.  Pray  help  me  to  thank  God  for 
this  grace. 

“  Now  I  have  some  other  news  to  tell  you,  which  is,  that  immediately 
after  Easter  we  are  expecting  my  mother,  who  has  settled  all  her  affairs 
in  the  world,  to  take  up  her  abode  with  us  (not  to  be  a  nun),  to  end  her  days 
in  seclusion,  and  she  has  chosen  this  convent,  not  on  account  of  me,  but 
for  the  good  air,  beautiful  garden,  and  perfect  quiet  we  enjoy,  being  so  much 
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preferable  to  the  noise  of  a  city,  and  she  wishes  to  be  perfectly  secluded  and 
think  only  of  God  and  of  her  own  soul.  She  has  had  a  cell  prepared  for 
her,  which  contains  very  little  more  than  ours,  and  is  quite  determined  to 
be  a  saint,  and  indeed  advances  towards  it  rapidly.  She  will  not  see  nor 
speak  to  me  more,  nor  indeed  so  much,  as  to  the  other  nuns,  and  I  hope 
all  will  turn  out  for  the  good  of  her  own  soul. 

“  This  letter  will  be  accompanied  by  eighteen  reliquaries  of  the  miraculous 
powder  of  St.  Filomena,  V.M.,  which  has  been  a  perpetual  miracle  of  three 
or  four  years’  duration,  and  still  continues  ;  from  a  little  grain  of  her  bones 
given  to  our  excellent  and  holy  Bishop,  he  has  from  its  miraculous  multi¬ 
plication  drawn  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  thousand  relics,  and  often  it  has  quite 
ceased,  but  by  his  faith  and  prayers  Almighty  God  has  been  pleased  to 
repeat  it  for  the  greater  glory  of  His  holy  Virgin  and  Martyr.  When  I 
asked  him  for  these  relics,  he  had  not  a  grain  left  and  yet  filled  fifty 
reliquaries.” 

She  speaks  of  having  translated  the  Life  of  the  Venerable  Sister  Teresa 
Margaret  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  who  died  in  the  Carmel  of  St.  Teresa  at 
Florence,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  A 
manuscript  of  this  translation,  in  her  own  handwriting,  is  still  preserved 
at  Chichester,  and  lies  before  me  as  I  write. 

The  book  was  published  by  Richardson  in  1839  an^  is  a  small  i2mo 
book  of  191  pages.  It  is  entitled  “The  Life  of  Sister  Teresa  Margaret  Redi 
of  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  a  Barefooted  Carmelite  Nun,  whose  body  is  preserved 
incorrupt  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Teresa,  Florence.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  L.  T.  H.  and  carefully  revised  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  Donovan,  D.D.” 
The  dedication  is  to  Lady  Hartwell,  and  we  extract  a  few  sentences  from 
it.  It  is  dated  Rome,  Convent  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  May  1839.  Father 
Donovan  was  therefore,  no  doubt,  a  Conventual  Franciscan.  “  Your 
Ladyship  is  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  little  volume  was 
confided  to  me  for  publication.  You  well  know  the  piety  that  undertook, 
the  talent  that  executed,  and  the  humility  that  would  disclaim  this  valuable 
little  production.  Your  maternal  care  reared  the  tender  scion  which 
transplanted  into  the  favoured  and  secluded  garden  of  the  Spouse  has 
produced  this — its  delicious  first  fruit — in  due  season.”  He  goes  on  to 
speak  of  Lady  Hartwell’s  abandoning  the  world  :  “  To  have  accompanied 
your  Ladyship  from  Rome  to  your  present  blessed  abode  at  Ronciglione — 
to  have  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  seeing  your  Ladyship  aggregated 
to  the  holy  Community,  of  which  an  only  and  favoured  child  already  formed 
and  still  forms  one — to  have  witnessed  the  thrilling,  though  subdued,  emotion 
of  that  first  interview,  the  tender  and  devotional  interchange  of  mutual 
congratulation,  the  first  cordial  embraces  of  pure,  reciprocal,  exalted  love 
.  .  .  was  to  me  no  ordinary  privilege. 
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“  It  was  on  that  very  occasion,  and  at  the  grate  of  that  very  cloister 
that  the  manuscript  of  this  little  volume  was  handed  to  me  for  publication 
by  your  Ladyship  and  Sister  Gonzaga.” 

The  good  friar  goes  on  in  his  florid  way  to  excuse  himself  for  having, 
contrary  to  his  express  instructions,  divulged  the  name  of  the  translator. 
But  the  reader  will  have  had  enough  of  his  rhapsodies.  He  prefixed  to  the 
little  book  a  summary  of  the  account  of  Sister  Gonzaga’s  conversion  written 
by  herself  which  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  It  is  curious, 
however,  that  it  differs  completely  (in  wording,  not,  of  course,  in  substance) 
from  the  account  printed  by  Salviucci  at  Rome  in  1836,  and  that  though  Dr. 
Donovan  calls  his  version  a  “  compendium  ”  or  “  summary  ”  of  the  other, 
it  is  really  fuller  and  more  complete.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
matter  except  by  supposing  that  Miss  Hartwell  wrote  two  different  accounts, 
as  they  are  not  sufficiently  alike  to  be  different  translations  from  the  same 
Italian  original.  The  Italian  version  preserved  at  Ronciglione,  which  I 
have  translated  here,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  narrative  printed  in  1836, 
and  from  this,  or  some  other  Italian  version,  Mother  Taylor  seems  to  have 
taken  her  account  of  the  Beata  of  Ronciglione ,  published  in  Convent 
Stories .* 

Sister  Gonzaga  is  full  of  the  wonderful  conversions  then  going  on  in 
England.  She  writes  (April  10,  1838)  :  “  Let  us  thank  God  that  our  Holy 
Religion  makes  rapid  progress  in  England.  Last  year  the  Jesuits  alone 
made  nine  hundred  conversions  !  The  only  tie  which  I  have  left  with  my 
native  country  is  that  of  praying  constantly  that  it  may  see  the  light  of 
faith.  God  grant  that  our  prayers  may  be  heard  !  ” 

She  sends  in  this  letter  a  list  of  the  nuns  at  Ronciglione.  They  were 
fifteen  in  number  with  three  lay-sisters.  The  Prioress  was  named  Mother 
Teresa  Hyacintha  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

On  July  5,  1838,  she  gives  an  account  of  her  mother’s  coming  to  Ron¬ 
ciglione  :  “  Your  Reverence  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  on  the  Feast  of  Pente¬ 
cost  my  good  mother  received  the  little  habit  or  scapular  of  the  Third 
Order,  with  the  hope  of  professing  in  it  if  God  gives  her  life  in  another 
year.  She  thus  has  a  share  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  Order.  She  arrived 
here  on  the  1 8th  of  April,  and  nothing  can  equal  her  peace  and  content 
at  her  monastic  life.  The  nuns  here  are  all  as  fond  of  her  as  if  she  were 
the  mother  of  each.  She  is  very  well  and  sends  many  affectionate  and 
sisterly  regards  to  all.” 

On  January  28,  1839,  she  writes  :  “  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  told 
you  in  my  last  that  before  Cardinal  Weld  died,  he  ordered  for  me  a  beautiful 
picture  of  St.  Alpysius  for  which  he  himself  made  the  design.  Since  his 
death,  many  of  his  relations  and  friends  have  desired  to  possess  this  his  last 
1  By  the  author  of  Tyhorne  (Burns  &  Oates,  1900). 
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design,  and  my  mother,  to  satisfy  them,  has  ordered  a  lithograph  to  be 
engraved.  They  are  in  Lord  Clifford’s  hands  to  forward  towards  France 
and  England.  The  painting  is  the  greatest  ornament  of  our  choir,  and  is 
much  valued,  as  you  can  easily  believe,  as  the  last  gift  of  that  dear  and 
venerated  friend  and  benefactor  and  as  the  representation  of  our  beloved 
St.  Aloysius.” 

This  picture  still  hangs  in  the  choir  at  Ronciglione.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  the  present  writer  at  his  visit  in  1908. 

On  March  5,  1839,  she  asks  prayers  for  the  ten  days’  retreat  which  she 
is  about  to  begin.  “  My  novitiate  will  then  be  ended,  and  when  I  come 
out  of  solitude,  I  shall  go  with  the  nuns.  Pray  for  me  then  .  .  .  that  in  this 
retreat  I  may  become  a  saint,  and  at  last  a  worthy  daughter  of  our  holy 
mother.  I  fear  I  am  now  only  a  Carmelite  in  habit  and  outward  appearance, 
but  the  spirit,  alas  !  I  am  far  from  possessing.  .  .  .  Remember  too  that  on 
the  3rd  June  my  mother  will  make  her  profession  in  the  Third  Order  ; 
accompany  her  also  in  her  oblation  with  your  good  prayers.” 

Many  of  her  letters  at  this  time  are  concerned  with  the  vocation  of 
Francis  Weld,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Cardinal,  who  desired  to  become  a 
Carmelite.  Sister  Teresa  Gonzaga  took  a  great  interest  in  this  vocation, 
and  encouraged  the  young  postulant  in  every  possible  way.  He  was  then 
living  with  an  abbe  at  Valognes,  and  was  about  seventeen  years  old.  In 
the  end,  he  came  to  Rome,  in  1830,  and  began  his  novitiate,  but  to  his 
great  disappointment  and  to  that  of  Sister  Gonzaga,  his  health  was  not 
strong  enough  for  the  austere  Carmelite  life,  and  he  had  to  leave  the 
noviceship. 

He  then  entered  the  English  College,  and  became  in  time  a  priest  and 
a  prelate.  The  piety  of  Monsignor  Weld  is  indeed  still  a  household  word 
among  English  Catholics.  His  great  devotion  was  to  the  Love  of  God, 
and  he  did  all  in  his  power  throughout  his  long  life,  and  even  after  his 
death,  by  his  writings,  and  by  the  foundation  of  an  annual  sermon  on  this 
•sacred  theme,  to  inflame  the  hearts  of  men  with  love  for  the  good  God  Who 
has  revealed  Himself  as  Love  itself.1 

Two  of  the  letters  are  written  to  this  “  dear  brother  in  our  Lord.” 
Here  is  a  charming  picture  of  the  Novice-Master  (the  letter  is  dated  from 
Ronciglione,  August  26,  1839)  : 

“  How  often  lately  have  I  thanked  the  Almighty  Giver,  of  all  good  in 
your  regard  !  He  has  moved  the  Superiors  to  appoint  a  living  saint  as  the 
new  Master  of  Novices  at  the  Scala,2  one  who  is  so  considered  universally 

1  He  became  a  great  friend  and  benefactor  of  our  abbey  of  St.  Gregory,  Downside,  and  dying 
.in  1898  is  buried  in  our  church. 

2  The  Convent  of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala  in  the  Trastevere,  Rome.  The  right  foot  of 
;St.  Teresa  is  preserved  there. 
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within  and  out  of  the  Order,  remarkable  for  his  great  talents  but  still  more 
for  his  extraordinary  virtue,  his  heroic  humility,  perfect  observance,  a  long 
experience  in  guiding  souls  to  perfection.  You  will  find  in  Padre  Giuseppe 
a  most  kind  and  affectionate  father,  as  well  as  a  most  able  guide,  and  have 
great  reason  to  thank  God  for  having  preserved  you  such  a  master.  We 
know  him  well,  for  he  has  been  the  last  few  years  the  Master  of  the  Students 
at  Caprarola,  three  miles  off,  and  frequently  our  confessor  for  supplement  ; 
and  a  fortnight  since,  when  the  order  came  for  him  to  go  to  Rome  as  Master 
of  Novices,  there  was  almost  a  revolution  at  Caprarola  at  losing  him,  and 
even  the  little  children  came  in  crowds  round  the  church  of  the  convent, 
crying  and  saying  they  must  confess  for  the  last  time  to  Padre  Giuseppe. 
The  students  were  absolutely  inconsolable,  and  four  of  them  would  not 
remain  without  him  but  accompanied  him  to  Rome.”  This  Padre  Giuseppe 
was  a  Maltese.1 

In  the  same  letter  we  learn  some  statistics  of  the  Order  in  Italy  at  this 
time.  “  The  Order  is  numerous  ;  though  there  are  never  many  religious 
in  one  convent.  In  the  Roman  Province  there  are  ten  convents  (of  friars), 
of  which  four  are  in  Rome  and  one  at  Frascati.  The  convent  of  San 
Pancrazio  in  Rome  is  the  house  of  study  for  the  missioners,  and  your  dear 
uncle,  Cardinal  Weld,  used  to  tell  me  that  our  friars  are  amongst  the  best 
and  most  satisfactory  employed  by  the  Propaganda.  They  have  the  missions 
in  Persia.”  She  adds  some  wise  words  to  the  young  man  :  “  Have  no  scruples 
about  your  gaiety.  It  is  most  necessary  for  the  members  of  our  Order, 
as  gloomy  natures  do  not  do  for  us.  It  is  only  necessary  to  know  how  to 
moderate  it  in  time  and  place,  and  for  the  rest,  laugh  and  be  as  merry  as 
you  please,  for  it  is  a  gift  of  God  that  you  should  be  thankful  for.”  We 
learn  that  Francis  Weld  was  twenty  years  old  at  this  time  :  he  was  staying 
at  Valognes,  in  constant  communication  with  the  English  Carmelites  there. 
She  also  assures  him  that  he  “  need  not  be  in  a  fidget  about  cleanliness,  for 
the  convents  of  our  friars  are  renowned  for  it,  quite  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  (and  so  it  would  be  considered  even  in  England),  and  in  particular, 
the  Novitiate  at  the  Scala,  which  causes  admiration  to  all  who  visit  it.  One 
has  the  office  to  make  rounds  every  day  with  a  broom,  to  remove  every  spider 
which  may  be  luckless  enough  to  try  to  spin  its  web  within  those  walls,  or 
any  speck  of  dust  which  may  sully  their  brightness.  An  English  priest  who 
visited  the  convent  at  Caprarola  told  me  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  pre¬ 
served  in  a  glass  case.  .  .  .  People  have  the  habit  of  talking  greatly  about  the 
dirt  in  Italy,  and  I  heard  numberless  stories  about  it  before  my  arrival,  but 
I  have  now  been  nearly  eight  years  in  this  country,  and  in  every  part  of  it 
and  we  have  always  found  it  quite  as  clean  as  England,  if  not  cleaner.” 

1  Among  the  letters  is  one  from  Cardinal  Odescalchi,  S.J.,  to  Francis  Weld,  encouraging  him 
in  his  vocation. 
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In  her  next  letter  (June  18,  1839),  written  to  “  La  Revde.  Soeur  Marie 
Baptiste  de  St.  Joseph  ”  (afterwards  the  Prioress)  at  Valognes,  we  hear  of 
the  approaching  visit  of  Mrs.  George  Fitter  ( nee  Hartwell)  and  her  family. 

“  My  mother  begs  a  continuance  of  your  prayers,  and  particularly  for 
the  conversion  of  some  of  her  relations  who  are  coming  to  spend  the  next 
winter  in  Rome.  Pray  for  them  that  this  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  their 
souls,  for  they  are  very  obstinate  Protestants.”  1  “I  am  as  God  wills.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  well,  but  neither  am  I  ill  enough  to  deserve  the  great 
care  and  attention  which  is  paid  to  me.  This  is  my  cross  at  present.” 

Francis  Weld  arrived  in  Rome  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Teresa.  He  took  the 
name  of  Br.  Joseph  Louis  of  St.  Teresa,  that  of  Louis  being,  no  doubt, 
chosen  in  honour  of  the  nun  who  took  so  lively  an  interest  in  his  vocation. 
Two  Cardinals  (Mezzofanti  and  Polidori)  were  present  at  the  ceremony  of 
his  clothing.  A  Carmelite  friar,  Padre  Teodoro,  preached  a  Latin  sermon 
at  the  ceremony.  The  novice  edified  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him 
by  his  extraordinary  fervour  and  devotion. 

Another  very  interesting  picture  is  given  us  in  this  letter  (October  29, 
1839)  : 

“  My  former  dear  under-mistress,  Sister  Catherine  Teresa,  was  elected 
Prioress,  as  she  well  merited  for  her  great  virtues,  but  she  is  the  most  humble 
and  retiring  of  God’s  creatures,  and  the  Superior,  two  hours  before  it  was 
to  take  place,  thought  right  to  prepare  her  for  it.  The  consequence  was 
a  determined  refusal.  Her  agony  was  so  great,  that,  not  to  kill  her,  the 
Superiors  put  off  the  election  till  the  next  day.  She  recommended  herself 
to  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Ignatius,  to  whom  she  has  a  great  devotion,  but  in 
the  evening  was  like  a  person  weighed  down  by  mortal  illness,  and  at  the 
point  of  death.  The  next  morning,  the  Superior  called  her  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  giving  her  a  precept  of  obedience  to  obey,  but  when  he  saw  her, 
his  heart  smote  him,  to  have  to  give  what  he  knew  would  be  the  sentence 
of  death  to  that  humble  soul,  and  he  told  her  she  was  free.  The  nuns 
proceeded  to  another  election,  and  the  Rev.  Mother  Teresa  Serefina  of 
St.  Joseph  was  elected  Prioress.  She  was  the  first  who  was  professed  here, 
very  observant  and  of  great  virtue.  Pray  for  her.” 

Sister  Teresa  Gonzaga  was  made  infirmarian  at  this  time,  and  the  office 
meant  hard  work,  for  three  of  the  nuns  were  very  seriously  ill,  two  of  con¬ 
sumption.  However,  on  December  6  she  herself  met  with  an  accident, 
which  kept  her  in  the  hands  of  the  doctors  for  forty  days.  “  I  was  bled 
and  leeched  and  kept  in  bed  and  prohibited  from  saying  office,”  she  writes. 
“  However,  since  the  second  week  in  January  (1840)  I  have  been,  thank  God, 
perfectly  well,  and  better  than  I  have  felt  for  two  or  three  years  past,  and 
am  become  quite  fat.” 

1  We  shall  soon  hear  their  own  account  of  this  visit. 
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On  March  24,  Sister  Teresa  Gonzaga  writes  <c  with  a  heavy  heart. 

<(  Our  poor  brother  (Francis  Weld)  is  declared  wholly  unable  to  sustain  the 
austerities  of  our  Rule,  and  obliged,  though  with  anguish  which  I  hear  is 
indescribable,  to  quit  the  holy  habit  which  he  embraced  but  five  months 
since  with  so  much  fervour.  May  the  will  of  God  be  done.  .  .  .  The  fathers 
say,  many  with  tears,  that  they  never  had  so  holy  a  novice.  The  Father 
Master  is  in  deep  affliction,  but  what  is  to  be  done  !  They  cannot  in 
conscience  keep  him,  as  the  physicians  say  that  if  he  was  to  remain  another 
two  months  he  could  never  recover.  He  is  now  going  to  the  English 
College.” 

Only  a  month  before  she  had  written  :  “  From  what  he  tells  me,  he 
suffers  nothing  from  any  of  the  customs  of  the  Order,  neither  from  going 
barefoot,  nor  abstaining  from  meat,  nor  kneeling  so  long,,  nor  rising  at 
midnight.  He  is  looking  forward  with  great  anxiety  to  his  profession.” 
Evidently  he  was  deceived  by  his  fervour,  and  thought  himself  able  to  bear 
more  than  nature  could  sustain.  Sister  Teresa  Gonzaga  had  also  a  cross  of 
her  own  to  bear  at  this  time. 

“  On  the  1st  of  this  month  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  violent  illness, 
which  lately  in  four  or  five  days  hastened  many  to  the  other  world,  and 
such  they  thought  would  have  been  my  fate' ;  but  God  wills  that  I  should 
yet  bear  my  cross  in  this  wretched  world.  For  some  days  I  was  in  great 
danger,  and  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  lay  so  long  without  giving  signs  of 
life,  that  I  was  believed  really  dead — the  confusion  and  alarm  you  may 
imagine.  The  doctor  was  sent  for  at  midnight.  By  force  of  bleeding 
and  blisters,  but  more  I  think  from  the  many  prayers  offered  up,  on  the 
5th  the  illness  took  an  unexpected  turn  and  on  the  12th  the  fever  left  me.” 

We  find,  however,  that  this  illness  was  but  the  precursor  of  a  long  period 
of  suffering.  In  August  1840,  she  writes  from  her  bed,  she  was  suffering 
from  perpetual  fever  since  June,  and  the  remedies  the  doctor  ordered 
“  only  made  her  ten  times  worse.”  This  is  not  surprising,  as  she  had  been 
bled  four  times  and  blistered  continually ! 

“  The  doctor  has  declared  from  the  beginning  that  there  is  no  hope.  .  .  . 
I  am  literally  skin  and  bone  and  waste  away  like  wax  before  the  fire.”  She 
begs  for  prayers,  not  for  the  health  of  her  body,  but  for  the  salvation  and 
sanctification  of  her  soul,  and  for  all  the  graces  necessary  for  that  last 
passage,  on  which  all  depends  and  which  can  be  but  a  few  months  off  at 
farthest.  “  My  mother  is  quite  well  and  quite  resigned,  and  she  is  the  only 
one  who,  with  me  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  illness,  has  never  had  a 
hope  of  my  cure.  Others  hope  and  pray  and  seem  determined  I  should 
recover,  but  she  never  prays  for  the  body,  only  for  the  soul.” 
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Owing  to  the  kindness  of  a  Catholic  connection  of  Lady  Hartwell’s, 
Mrs.  Belfield,  of  Malmains,  near  Bristol,  I  am  able  to  give  extracts  from 
the  letters  of  one  of  those  Protestant  relations,  of  whose  expected  visit  we 
have  seen  Sister  Teresa  Gonzaga  writing  to  her  sisters  at  Valognes.  This 
was  Mrs.  Godfrey  Fitter  (nee  Mary  Hartwell),  a  cousin  of  Sir  Francis 
Hartwell.  Her  daughter  Charlotte  Louisa  subsequently  became  the  first 
wife  of  Mr.  Belfield,  of  Malmains. 

In  1839  the  Fitter  family  (father,  mother,  son,  and  daughter),  attended 
by  their  faithful  maid  Rochester,  who  had  been  the  children’s  nurse,1  travelled 
to  Rome  in  their  own  coach,  posting  with  four  horses,  and  taking  with  them 
all  sorts  of  things  for  their  comfort,  some  of  which  are  still  preserved 
at  Malmains.  Here  too  is  preserved  a  picture  of  the  Carmelite,  with  the 
inscription  written  underneath  (though  somewhat  superfluously,  one  would 
think),  “  she  turned  Roman  Catholic.”  Mrs.  Fitter  had  a  graphic  pen, 
and  her  family  found  her  letters  home  so  interesting  that  they  had  them 
copied  into  a  book,  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading.  She  was 
evidently  sincerely  devoted  to  Lady  Hartwell  and  her  daughter  (who  was 
known  by  her  childish  nickname  of  Looloo-pop  in  the  intimacy  of  the  family 
circle),  and  the  visit  to  Rome  was  undertaken  partly  with  the  object  of 
visiting  them  at  Ronciglione.  But  she  was  full  of  Protestant  prejudice,  and 
saw  horrors  and  plots  everywhere.  This  attitude  of  mind,  natural  enough 
in  an  Englishwoman  of  her  time,  makes  her  letters  so  amusing  to  read.  .  She 
hardly  knew  whether  to  think  of  her  misguided  relatives  as  Popish  traitors 
or  as  martyrs  incarcerated  by  a  wicked  and  designing  priesthood.  Yet 
the  meeting  was  affectionate,  and  they  parted  from  one  another  with  mutual 
gifts  and  endearments. 

From  Mrs.  Fitter’s  letters 

Geneva,  September  6,  1839. 

“  Mrs.  Lott  tells  me  she  has  a  letter  from  her  father  Captain  A.  He 
hears  that  poor  Louisa  Gonzaga  is  in  a  consumption,  without  hope  of 
recovery.  Poor  Lady  Hartwell!  The  Lotts  and  ourselves  going  at  this 
time  to  Rome,  one  may  perhaps  be  a  comfort  to  her,  but  I  fear  that  she 
is  too  much  in  the  power  of  the  Priests  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  her 
country  and  her  people,  in  case  of  her  daughter’s  death.” 

1  Mrs.  Belfield  met  her  in  1882,  then  nearly  ninety  years  of  age  ;  she  remembered  Lady  Hartwell 
and  her  daughter  perfectly. 
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Florence,  October  17. 

“  Mrs.  Lott  has  received  a  letter  from  Lady  Hartwell  who  expresses 
herself  much  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  us,  she  says  Louisa  has  been 
very  ill — something  the  matter  with  her  heart — that  she  is  quite  well  again 
and  as  merry  as  a  lark.  Mr.  Lott,  my  husband  and  Jem  may  see  her  with 
her  veil  down,  we  females  may  see  her  without  it.  Lady  Hartwell  is  not 
to  be  in  Rome  this  winter — the  priests  doubtless  are  afraid  to  trust  her  to 
the  influence  of  her  relatives.” 


Rome,  November  4. 

“  Friday  night  we  slept  at  Viterbo,  everything  good.  Our  next  day’s 
journey  was  only  two  posts,  as  we  intended  to  remain  at  Ronciglione  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  Lady  Hartwell.  We  stopped  at  the  convent  door 
about  12  o’clock,  and  I  sent  Dominique  (the  courier)  with  a  note  to  tell 
her  that  in  half  an  hour  we  should  be  with  her.  We  then  drove  to  the 
vilest  hotel  we  have  been  in  since  Sospello,  and  in  due  time  proceeded  to 
the  convent.  A  woman  servant  (not  a  nun)  opened  the  door  to  us,  and 
after  kissing  all  our  hands  (why,  I  know  not),  let  us  into  a  miserable  slip  of 
a  whitewashed  room  with  four  chairs,  and  two  square  apertures,  double 
grated  as  strongly  as  possible,  with  sharp  spikes  stuck  all  over  the  side  on 
which  we  were. 

“  Immediately  Lady  Hartwell  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  grate. 
We  were  able  to  shake  hands  with  her,  and  when  this  was  done,  I  asked  her 
if  we  were  to  see  her  only  in  this  manner,  like  a  tiger  in  a  den.  She  said 
the  rules  of  the  Order  did  not  permit  us  to  enter  without  permission  from 
the  Pope,  neither  could  she  come  to  us  or  go  out  of  the  Convent.  If  she 
did,  she  would  never  be  permitted  to  enter  it  again,  so  in  fact  she  is  as 
much  a  prisoner  as  her  daughter.  I  have  a  very  great  affection  for  Lady 
Hartwell,  and  I  was  so  angry  and  so  grieved  at  this  cruel  absurdity,  that 
I  was  struck  dumb^  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  my  husband  supported 
the  conversation  with  her.  rr 

.  When  I  came  to  myself,  I  feared  she  might  think  I  had  forgotten  my 
ancient  regard  for  her,  and  I  told  her  how  greatly  I  was  hurt  and  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  asked  for  Louisa.  She  called  her  directly,  and  in  she  came 
with  her  black  veil  covering  her.  She  sat  down  before  the  grate,  and  to 
our  surprise  threw  back  her  veil,  and  then  she  was  poor  ‘  Looloo-pop  ’  just 
the  same  as  when  I  last  saw  her.  She  does  not  look  an  hour  older— her 
face  as  pale  as  ever— but  I  think  with  a  much  more  pleasing  expression. 
s  J  cliee£^’  unaffected,  and  amiable,  appearing  perfectly  contented 
and  happy  There  was  no  kind  of  display  about  her  ;  all  was  natural  and 
simple.  She  answered  all  our  questions  freely — told  us  they  fasted 
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months  in  the  year,  prayed  and  meditated  seven  hours  in  the  day — were 
allowed  two  hours  for  recreation  when  they  might  speak  to  each  other,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  needle  and  household  work, 
and  to  nursing  any  of  the  nuns  that  might  be  sick.  She  showed  us  her 
serge  shift,  and  pocket  handkerchief,  and  strange  sandals  and  brown  robe, 
and  retired  to  put  on  her  large  white  mantle  to  show  us  the  full  dress  of 
her  Order.  Her  tall  and  upright  figure  appeared  as  graceful  as  ever,  in  short 
she  is  the  very  picture  of  a  nun,  and  exactly  resembles  the  print  we  have 
of  her. 

“  Lady  Hartwell  was,  I  am  sure,  rejoiced  to  see  us  ;  she  appeared  to  me 
to  be  struggling  with  herself  the  whole  time  of  our  visit,  and  as  kind  and 
affectionate  as  she  could  be.  She,  too,  I  believe,  is  perfectly  satisfied  to 
remain  where  she  is,  which  I  do  not  wonder  at,  as  her  daughter,  the  only 
object  of  her  love,  is  fixed  in  this  convent  for  life.  She  brought  with  her 
a  basket  in  which  she  had  a  pincushion  for  me,  another  for  Rochester  (the 
maid),  whom  she  expected,  and  a  toy  made  by  the  nuns  for  Charlotte. 
This  pleased  me,  and  I  had  brought  with  me  for  her  a  pair  of  my  knitted 
worsted  boots,  which  she  received  with  great  satisfaction,  telling  me  she 
suffered  very  much  from  cold  feet,  no  fire  being  allowed  in  the  convent. 
In  winter,  she  keeps  herself  warm  with  quantities  of  clothes,  and  a  chauffe- 
pied  to  her  feet,  which  she  had  with  her  behind  the  grate. 

“  We  staid  with  her  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  Charlotte  and  I  returned 
again  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  afternoon.  She  then  told  me  that  if  the 
inner  door  of  the  convent  was  opened,  at  the  moment  she  might  happen 
to  pass  it,  she  might  for  that  moment  see  me  without  the  grate  between 
us.  It  did  so  happen  that  the  bell  rang,  I  ran  to  the  door,  where  there 
stood  two  workmen  and  a  lay-brother,  and  she  ran  to  the  other  side — the 
door  opened — I  darted  forward — but  my  arm  was  immediately  seized  by  a 
man,  who  screamed  out  that  I  must  not  enter,  and  then  stood  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms  to  keep  me  back,  and  Lady  Hartwell  in  the  middle.  She 
leant  forward  to  kiss  me,  and  I  threw  my  disengaged  arm  round  her  neck 
and  kissed  her  more  heartily  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life  before,  half  a 
dozen  times.  Indeed,  I  was  quite  overcome,  and  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears  while  I  was  hugging  her.  She  kissed  Charlotte  also  and  bade 
us  go  back  to  the  parlour,  which  we  did  at  once,  fearing  to  get  her 
into  a  scrape. 

“  When  she  came  back  to  the  grate,  she  said,  ‘  Ah  !  Mary,  I  thought 
you  wanted  a  kiss,  and  I  wanted  one  very  much  too.’  We  took  leave  of 
them  at  5  o’clock,  never,  I  should  think,  to  meet  again  in  this  world. 

“  Ronciglione  is  the  most  miserable,  most  dirty,  most  detestable  place 
we  have  as  yet  met  with.  If  condemned  to  live  there,  surely  the  convent 
would  be  the  least  disagreeable  part  of  it. 
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“  We  left  these  wretched  quarters  yesterday  at  9,  having  little  more 
than  four  posts  before  us  to  reach  Rome — and  at  Rome  we  arrived 
at  3  p.m.” 

In  another  letter  : 

“  Lady  Hartwell  was  dressed  in  black,  a  white  muslin  worked  collar,  a 
plain  white  cap  with  black  ribbon  trimming  and,  instead  of  the  false 
front  she  used  to  wear,  her  own  hair,  which,  being  short,  was  combed 
and  parted  like  a  child’s.  She  told  me  that  all  the  nuns  call  her  ‘  grand¬ 
mamma.’  ” 

She  writes  again  on  December  9  : 

“  Lady  Hartwell  wrote  to  me  yesterday,  and  tells  me  that  some  of  her 
friends  intend  calling  on  us,  a  Countess  Van  Miligen  and  a  Father  Glover. 
I  suspect  the  cloven  foot  under  every  monkish  gown,  so  I  hope  never  to 
speak  with  him  on  any  subject  of  religion,  for  I  hold  that  if  you  voluntarily 
put  yourself  into  temptation,  you  place  yourself  in  the  power  of  the  Evil 
One,  and  forfeit  the  only  strength  in  which  you  can  stand  against  him. 
So  I  will  never  pit  the  powers  of  my  feeble  mind  against  those  of  a  shrewd, 
clever,  artful  monk,  or  any  R.C. — if  obliged  to  do  so,  trusting  in  God’s 
goodness,  I  should  not  fear.  They  say  that  Father  Glover  takes  chiefly  to 
himself  the  merit  of  Louisa’s  conversion  and  retirement  from  the  world. 
If  I  see  him  you  shall  hear.” 

In  another  letter  she  recounts  some  on  dits  she  had  heard  from  friends 
of  Lady  Hartwell’s.  They  said  she  had  given  3,000  scudi  (£ 700 )  to  the 
convent  at  Rome  where  Louisa  first  entered,  and  then  had  to  give  nearly 
as  much  when  she  was  allowed  to  move  to  Ronciglione.  Also  that  Lady 
Hartwell  having  entrusted  to  her  courier  all  the  jewels  that  she  and  Louisa 
had,  in  order  to  sell  them,  the  man  not  only  sold  them  but  ran  away  with 
the  money. 

In  another  letter  she  recounts  how  Lady  Hartwell  had  told  her  that 
she  had  twice  witnessed  the  miraculous  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St. 
Januarius.  “  You  must  allow  me  to  believe  my  own  senses,  and  I  am  sure, 
that  were  you  there  to  witness  what  I  have  seen,  your  love  of  truth  would 
induce  you  to  acknowledge  it  the  work  of  the  Almighty.  Now,  God  cannot 
work  such  a  miracle  .  .  .  for  so  many  centuries  in  confirmation  of  an  error. 
He  therefore  sanctions  by  the  most  evident  manifestations  of  His  power 
that  veneration  and  respect  which  Catholics  pay  to  saints  and  their  relics. 
But  I  have  some  things  still  more  wonderful  to  tell  you.  I  had  often  heard 
of  most  wonderful  works  wrought  by  the  intercession  of  a  Virgin  Martyr, 
St.  Philomena,  whose  bones  are  preserved  at  a  small  village  called  Magnano, 
about  five  miles  from  Nola.  I  was  induced  to  accompany  a  party  of  English 
to  visit  the  shrine.  We  found  there  the  Archbishop  of  Naples,  who  showed 
us,  amongst  other  things,  a  small  phial  containing  a  portion  of  the  dried 
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blood  of  this  martyr  which  had  been  removed  from  the  fragment  of  another 
phial  found  in  her  tomb,  and  which  was  broken  in  removing  it.  I  felt  a 
degree  of  awe  on  entering  the  church,  having  heard  various  accounts 
of  the  appearance  the  blood  assumed  to  different  people.  When  I  first 
looked  at  it,  it  had  the  appearance  of  dried  blood,  dark  red-brown. 
After  about,  I  should  say,  ten  minutes,  it  began  to  change,  looking  like 
gold  and  silver. 

“  It  was  about  a  quarter  full,  and  when  it  was  laid  flat,  it  seemed  to 
fill  the  whole  space  ;  it  then  broke  into  separate  precious  stones,  beautifully 
polished,  but  to  me  diamonds  and  pearls  were  the  most  conspicuous — the 
diamonds  most  brilliant,  and  at  times  increased  in  size  so  much  that  the 
glass  was  full.  I  several  times  saw  also  rubies  and  emeralds  ;  then  again 
long  pieces  of  crystal,  as  long  as  the  first  joint  of  my  little  finger,  with  large 
pieces  of  mother-of-pearl.  Then  again  the  pieces  became  small.  Some 
children,  a  little  while  ago,  saw  flowers.  Others  see  only  mud,  and  a  bishop 
saw  earth — the  next  day  he  was  a  corpse. 

“  I  stood  very  near  to  the  Archbishop  and  kissed  the  phial.  All  the 
party  saw  the  same  changes  that  I  did,  and  many  others  that  surrounded 
us.  It  has  been  seen  by  innumerable  witnesses,  and,  believe  me,  there  is 
no  trickery  in  all  this.  I  will  leave  it  to  your  own  good  sense  to  draw  the 
salutary  consequences  from  these  awful  works  of  God.” 

Here  I  must  end  these  extracts,  as  I  have  not  found  any  more  references 
to  the  Hartwells.  It  may  be  added  that  Lady  Hartwell  was  by  no  means 
the  only  person  who  had  these  strange  experiences  with  regard  to  the  relics 
of  St.  Philomena.  But  her  cousin  naturally  considered  her  to  be  the  victim  of 
superstitious  illusion,  and  indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  such  miraculous 
appearances  were  rather  strong  meat  for  a  bigoted  Protestant  to  ^swallow. 


VII 

We  may  now  return  to  the  letters  of  Sister  Teresa  Gonzaga.  The  next 
is  dated  from  Naples,  October  24,  1840. 

This  means  a  quite  extraordinary  event  in  the  life  of  a  Carmelite  nun, 
who  so  very  rarely  changes  her  convent.  Here  is  the  account  Sister  Teresa 
Gonzaga  herself  gives  of  this  change  : 

“  About  the  beginning  of  September,  the  news  of  my  increasing  danger 
induced  one  of  the  Definitors-General,  Padre  Eliseo,  residing  at  Naples, 
who  for  the  last  fourteen  months  has  been  my  director,  to  insist  upon  a 
consultation  of  physicians,  and  that  the  first  doctor  in  Rome  should  be 
.sent  for  for  the  purpose.  Some  circumstances  delayed  his  coming  till  the 
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20th  of  September,  when  the  consultation  was  held,  and  they  decided  that 
one  only  chance  remained  of  my  recovery,  namely,  to  quit  Ronciglione 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  try  the  effect  of  a  milder  climate  and  sea  air,  for 
which  they  thought  the  best  was  Naples,  as  also  the  nearest  and  the. most 
preferable  to  me  individually.  The  attestation  sworn  to  by  the  physicians 
was  sent  to  the  Pope,  who  immediately  gave  the  decree  for  my  removal, 
and  our  Father-General  with  truly  paternal  kindness  gave  all  the  necessary 
permissions,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  all  was  arranged.  .The  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Order,  residing  in  Rome,  came  down  to  Ronciglione  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Roman  physician,  and  with  my  mother,  I  quitted.the  convent, 
and  the  first  day  went  as  far  as  Rome,  where  we  remained  till  the  12th, 
when  in  the  same  company  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  on  the  eve  of 
our  holy  mother’s  feast  (October  17)  arrived  at  Naples.  OhJ  how  clear 
has  been  the  will  of  Almighty  God  in  this  business.  .  .. .  A  few  miles  from 
Rome,  our  travelling  carriage  was  met  by  one  containing  Baron  Bock  and 
Mr.  Weld,  who  had  come  so  far  to  meet  us.  During  my  stay  in  that  city, 
I  was  in  the  Palazzo  Odescalchi  (where  dear  Cardinal  Weld  lived  and  died), 
for  it  was  thought  better  that  I  should  not  stay  in  a  convent  on  account  of 
the  frequent  attendance  of  the  physicians,  and  to  satisfy  many  other,  people 
who  wished  to  see  me.  This  gave  Mr.  Weld  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  me  during  the  three  days  he  was  able  to  remain  in  Rome,  and  I  had 
several  long  conversations  with  him.  ...  I  liked  him  much,  and  so  do  all 
who  know  him  in  Rome.  Every  moment  he  can  get  away  he  goes. to  Padre 
Giuseppe,  and  that  holy  man  is  sincerely  attached  to  him,  and  will  always 
give  him  good  advice. 

“  I  am  now  much  better  and  entirely  out  of  all  danger,  I  eat  and  sleep 
well,  can  walk  about  the  convent,  and  am  by  degrees  regaining  my  lost 
strength,  and  have,  as  they  tell  me,  completely  lost  the  wan  look  of  suffering 
and  sickness.  .  .  .  This  convent  is  a  perfect  Paradise,  the  situation  is  beautiful, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  the  garden  is  spacious  and  full  of  orange- 
and  lemon-trees,  which  perfume  the  air.  From  my  cell  the  view  is  truly 
magnificent.  I  cannot  express  the  great  charity  and  affection  with  which 
I  have  been  received,  nor  the  great  care  they  take  of  us.  They  truly  follow 
the  precepts  of  our  holy  mother  of  attention  to  the  sick.  I  am  so  happy 
in  every  respect  that  I  still  seem  to  be  in  a  dream.  My  dearest  sister,  help 
me  to  thank  God  for  all  His  mercies.  .  .  .  My  mother  lives  here  in  the  same 
manner  she  did  at  Ronciglione.” 

In  her  next  letter  (January  31,  1841)  Sister  Teresa  Gonzaga  reports 
herself  as  perfectly  well.  She  is  still  kept  in  cotton  wool,  and  the  doctors 
insist  that  she  should  “  lead  the  life  of  a  fine  lady  ”  till  after  Easter.  “  They 
make  me  eat  five  times  a„day,  go  to  bed  at  8  o’clock  every  evening,  go  to 
Vespers  only  in  choir  ;  in  the  morning  to  prayer  for  the  whole  hour,  in  the 
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evening  for  only  half  an  hour,  and  nothing  else !  ”  Both  she  and  her 
mother  are  very  happy. 

In  September  1841  she  writes  again,  very  happily,  and  saying  that  she 
has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Ruotora — “  this  is  the  Italian  name 
for  the  office,  but  I  have  no  idea  what  it  is  in  English.  .  .  .  My  companion 
is  the  Rev.  Mother  Maria  Concetta.  It  is  an  office  of  great  trust  and 
also  of  great  exertion.  Of  the  first  I  am  wholly  unworthy,  from  the  second 
I  do  not  suffer  at  all.  Indeed,  the  constant  exercise  does  me  good,  and 
will  prevent  me  from  getting  too  fat.  For  fear  you  should  not  understand 
my  occupation,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  Ruotore  are  the  nuns  who  speak 
always  to  externs,  have  to  buy  and  pay  for  everything,  keep  the  accounts, 
etc.,  etc.  I  have  besides  another  office,  that  of  Dispenser  of  Fruit,  which 
here  is  constant  occupation  as  the  fruit  is  in  great  quantity.  In  addition 
to  this,  I  have  to  embroider  and  make  all  sorts  of  works,  though  many  days 
I  have  not  time  to  take  a  needle  in  my  hand.  About  two  months  ago, 
the  physician  who  accompanied  me  from  Ronciglione  here  came  to  Naples, 
and  visited  me ;  he  did  not  know  me  at  first,  so  greatly  changed  am  I  for 
the  better.  He  found  me  perfectly  well,  but  advised  my  continuing  the 
same  care  of  myself  till  the  first  year  of  my  stay  here  was  complete.  On 
the  feast  of  our  beloved  and  holy  mother,  therefore,  please  God,  I  shall 
be  quite  out  of  leading  strings.  A  few  days  ago  we  received  the  confirmation 
of  my  leave  to  stay  here  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  as  if  it  were  my  own 
convent.  .  .  . 

“  My  mother  is  very  well  and  desires  everything  most  affectionate  to 
you  all.  She  recommends  earnestly  to  your  prayers  an  affair  from  which 
we  hope  much  good  may  come.  She  has  made  a  proposal  to  my  nephew 
Sir  Brodrick  Hartwell  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Naples,  to  have  his  little 
boys  (the  eldest,  named  Francis,  is  now  six  years  old)  educated  at  the  Noble 
College  here,  which  is  kept  by  the  Jesuits.  He  (it  seems  to  me  miraculous) 
has  immediately  consented,  and  written  to  her  that  he  shall  bring  all  his 
family  here  in  March  from  Guingamp  in  Brittany,  near  which  he  is  residing, 
and  that  she  may  give  what  directions  she  likes  for  the  education  of  little 
Frank,  and  the  other  also  when  old  enough !  Pray  hard ,  my  dear  kind 
sister,  that  they  may  all  become  Catholics.  Pray  for  my  sake,  for  I  am 
greatly  interested  for  poor  Brodrick,  who  was  my  companion  in  childhood, 
and  who,  though  I  have  not  seen  him  for  nine  years,  I  hear  is  good  in  every 
way  as  a  husband  and  father  (though  only  twenty-seven,  he  has  four 
children),  but  though  certainly  no  Protestant  he  is  not  yet  a  Catholic.  He 
was  born  on  the  feast  of  the  B.V.  of  Mt.  Carmel,  pray  to  this  Mother  of 
Mercy  for  his  poor  soul.  The  many  deaths  that  take  place  in  our  family 
make  me  tremble  for  those  who  are  left  :  in  ten  years  we  have  lost  nineteen 
near  relations,  all  Protestants.” 

E  E 
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We  learn  from  a  subsequent  letter  (March  13,  1842)  that  these  hopes 
as  to  the  conversion  of  Sir  Brodrick  and  his  family  had  come  to  nothing. 

On  November  20,  1842,  she  writes  to  say  she  has  changed  her  office, 
being  no  longer  at  the  Ruota  or  Turn  ;  she  is  now  Ascolatrice,  “  that  is  to 
say,  I  have  to  hear  all  that  passes  at  the  grate.”  She  feels  the  change  from 
the  activity  of  her  former  office  to  the  more  sedentary  occupation,  and  is 
not  so  well.  She  also  has  to  keep  the  accounts,  to  take  charge  of  the  fruit, 
and  to  embroider.  “  We  have  had  great  advantage  and  consolation  in  a 
visit  of  three  months  from  our  most  holy  Father-General — he  truly  is  a 
saint,  and  a  treasure  to  the  Order.  The  sight  of  him  alone  gives  edification  ; 
how  much  more  his  words  and  counsels.  He  has  now  returned  to  Rome, 
but  I  have  orders  to  write  to  him  frequently.  He  treated  me  with  the 
greatest  and  certainly  most  unmerited  kindness.  His  visit  has  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  greatest  good  to  this  convent  and  province,  indeed  in  many 
respects  we  have  seen  miracles. 

“  We  have  had  two  months  of  incessant  rain.  ...  It  makes  one  feel  quite 
English ,  at  least  so  my  mother  says,  for  I  do  not  remember  much  about 
English  feelings.  She  is  quite  well  and  blooming.  Everybody  that  sees 
her  says  she  grows  younger.  .  .  .  Pray  earnestly  for  the  conversion  of  a  cousin 
of  mine  who  with  her  husband  is  spending  the  winter  in  Naples.  He  has 
some  doubts  of  Protestantism,  I  hear,  and  had  been  to  see  Fr.  Glover  on 
his  way  here.  Another  relation  in  England  has  written  to  my  mother 
to  beg  her  to  procure  for  him  a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  she 
has  done  with  great  joy.  These  all  seem  good  signs,  but  I  am  not  sanguine 
as  to  the  result.  ...  I  recommend  to  your  good  prayers  the  soul  of  Sr. 
Victoria  Teresa  of  Ronciglione,  who  was  at  length  released  from  her  extra¬ 
ordinary  sufferings  on  the  25th  of  October,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  her 
age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  profession.  They  write  me  word  that  her  death 
was  most  holy  and  happy,  perfectly  sensible  to  the  last,  and  she  died  without 
agony.  She  had  suffered  excruciating  torments  for  ten  years,  so  surely 
must  have  performed  her  Purgatory,  but  knowing  that  the  judgments  of 
God  are  different  from  ours,  I  still  beg  you  to  pray  for  her.  She  was  most 
grateful  and  affectionate  in  life,  and  assuredly  will  not  forget  at  the  throne 
of  grace  those  who  pray  for  her.” 

In  her  next  letter  (March  31,  1843)  she  gives  a  curious  picture  of  the 
surgery  of  the  day.  She  was  unwell  and  ordered  to  be  bled.  “  In  Naples 
they  have  a  stupid  custom  always  to  bleed  in  the  hand  or  in  the  great  toe. 
That  day  I  was  bled  in  the  left  hand  for  a  pain  in  the  heart.  .  .  .  Well  for 
me  that  it  was  the  left  hand,  for  the  bleeder,  instead  of  cutting  a  vein,  cut 
open  two  nerves  and  punctured  two  tendons !  He  did  bleed  me  at  last, 
but  before  he  had  finished,  the  hand  had  swelled  enormously  and  was  quite 
black,  and  by  the  next  morning  I  was  in  pain  up  to  the  shoulder  and  the 
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arm  perfectly  useless.  I  had  a  fever  every  day  for  a  month,  could  not 
sleep  without  opium,  and  was  a  long  time  with  my  arm  in  a  sling,  and  so 
it  might  still  be  for  any  use  it  is  to  me.  The  surgeons  say  I  may  thank 
God  I  did  not  die  of  a  locked  jaw,  for  that  was  their  expectation,  and  that 
I  may  consider  myself  most  fortunate  in  having  escaped  with  losing  the 
entire  use  of  three  fingers  .  .  .  and  the  strength  of  the  whole  arm  completely. 
I  am  so  very  thankful  that  it  was  not  the  right  hand  that  I  care  but  little 
about  it.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  kindness  and  the  charity  of  the 
Community  to  me  in  this  circumstance,  nor  the  great  regret  they  have 
displayed.  The  poor  bleeder  has  been  discharged  and  got  into  disrepute 
everywhere,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  for  he  has  a  large  family,  and  has  had  a 
slight  paralytic  stroke  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  and  blame  about  the 
feat  performed  on  my  hand.” 

Otherwise  she  was  well.  “  I  am  particularly  gay,  rather  too  much  so 
indeed,  for  I  do  nothing  but  laugh  from  morning  till  night.  Our  Holy 
Mother  wished  novices  to  have  that  temptation,  but  I  am  afraid  I  am 
rather  too  old  now  to  be  excusable.” 

The  next  letter  (June  28,  1843)  strikes  a  very  different  note.  “  I  write 
to  inform  you  that  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  this  world, 
by  a  most  holy  and  happy  death,  my  dear  mother,  after  a  fortnight’s  illness. 
I  recommend  her  to  your  holy  prayers  and  suffrages,  for  we  know  that  the 
judgments  of  God  are  far  different  from  those  of  men,  though  all  those 
who  have  witnessed  her  peaceful  end,  her  rapturous  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  her  fervent  desires  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  her  patience,  and  even 
joyous  departure  hence,  and  the  singular  beauty  of  her  body  after  death, 
feel  confident  that  she  is  blessed  in  the  possession  of  her  God.  R.I.P.  I 
cannot  express  to  you,  my  dear  sister,  the  peace  and  consolation  with 
which  Almighty  God  has  inundated  my  soul  in  this  event.  ...  I  assure 
you  that  I  have  not  felt  an  instant  of  sorrow,  strange  as  this  avowal 
may  appear !  Thankfulness  to  God  unspeakable,  is  my  chief  feeling. 
Only  those  who,  like  me,  have  lost  father,  brothers,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins, 
friends  without  number,  all  Protestants ,  can  understand  my  consolation 
and  gratitude  to  God  for  the  blessed  and  edifying  death  vouchsafed  in 
His  infinite  mercies  to  my  dear  mother.  Help  me  to  thank  Him,  my 
dear  sister.” 

The  same  letter  announces  that  the  Rev.  Francis  Weld,  now  a  priest, 
was  to  be  made  Domestic  Prelate  of  His  Holiness,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Cardinal  Weld. 

In  the  next  letter  (October  22,  1843),  after  warm  congratulations  to  her 
correspondent,  who  had  been  elected  Prioress  of  her  Community  of 
Valognes,  she  gives  an  account  of  the  miraculous  cure  of  my  hand,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  who  had  seen  it  to  be  perfectly  incurable.”  “  At  the 
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beginning  of  July,  our  Rev.  Mother,  who  was  very  uneasy  about  the  total 
loss  of  that  arm  and  my  consequent  uselessness,  as  she  required  me  at  the 
change  of  offices,  felt  constantly  inspired  to  order  me,  in  virtue  of  holy 
obedience,  to  make  use  of  that  hand,  and  after  combating  for  some  days 
with  fancies  of  her  own  unworthiness  to  command,  etc.,  on  the  5th,  a  few 
minutes  before  the  dinner  hour,  she  could  resist  no  longer,  and  coming  to 
me,  told  me  her  inspiration,  and  ordered  me  in  obedience  to  make  use  of 
that  hand,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  to  it.  I  replied,  ‘  How 
soon  ?  What  time  do  you  give  me  ?  ’  She  said  in  reply,  ‘  Three  days,’ 
but  it  seems  her  intention  was  for  an  immediate  cure.  The  bell  rung,  in 
that  moment,  for  the  refectory,  and  she  left  me.  My  dinner  was  brought 
to  me  immediately,  but  instead  of  helping  myself  with  one  hand  only,  I 
found  that  I  could  use  both.  It  was  'perfectly  cured,  and,  strange  to  say, 
without  the  slightest  sign  remaining  of  the  incurable  accident ;  and  when 
I  saw  Rev.  Mother  again,  I  lifted  a  heavy  weight  with  that  arm,  to  her  utter 
astonishment.  None  of  the  nuns  know  how  my  cure  took  place  ;  they 
know  and  have  seen  that  it  was  miraculous,  but  that  is  all.  .  .  . 

“  On  the  10th  of  August  Iwas  again  placed  in  the  office  Ruotora  (Touriere), 
which  I  had  two  years  ago,  and  this  year  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
responsibility,  because  entirely  alone ;  having  a  companion  in  name  only, 
who,  on  account  of  ill-health  and  other  circumstances,  does  nothing.  Our 
Rev.  Mother  placing  me  in  the  office,  ordered  me  to  be  quite  well 
the  whole  year,  and  she  confides  that  it  will  be  so.  Pray  for  me,  that 
I  may  obey  in  this  also.  Certainly,  as  yet,  I  have  seen  wonders,  for  the 
fatigue  is  immense,  and  I  am  never  overtired,  and  I  have  been  perfectly 
well  ever  since,  so  well,  that  I  am  able  to  do  everything,  which  I  had 
never  done  since  that  dangerous  illness  three  years  ago,  and  fast  every 
day.  ...  I  know  well  that  if  I  did  but  correspond  to  the  immense  graces 
bestowed  on  me,  I  ought  to  be  a  saint,  but  alas !  how  very  far  I  am  from 
being  one.” 

In  her  next  letter  (March  15,  1844)  she  says  that  she  has  been  much 
worried  about  money  matters,  as  the  validity  of  her  mother’s  will  had 
been  disputed.  Now,  however,  all  was  at  last  arranged.  “  The  sum 
which  she  left  to  this  convent  for  my  maintenance  is  paid,  and  the  rest  of 
the  money,  as  justice  required,  to  my  nephew.  I  was  always  indifferent 
as  to  the  result,  though  I  certainly  did  not  wish  the  convent  to  be  too  rich, 
for  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  holy  mother.  ...  Do 
you  pray  for  me,  my  dear  sister  in  Our  Lord,  and  on  the  13th  of  April 
recollect  my  profession.  It  will  be  eight  years  since  I  have  so  unworthily 
worn  the  religious  habit.” 

Her  next  letter,  nearly  a  year  later  (February  23, 1845)  has  some  interesting 
details  on  the  new  foundation  made  by  the  Carmelite  nuns  in  Baltimore 
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in  America.  “  With  regard  to  the  poor,  good  nuns  of  Baltimore,  Padre 
Eliseo  says  that  whoever  has  given  them  to  believe  that  distance  and  separa¬ 
tion  can  make  any  difference  in  the  privileges  and  indulgences  of  the  Order 
must  be  most  strangely  ignorant  indeed.  They  are  always  Carmelites, 
wearing  the  habit  of  our  holy  mother,  and  were  they  in  Africa  or  in  India, 
they  would  be  just  as  much  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Order  as  you 
are  in  France,  or  we  are  in  Italy.  He  begs  you  to  write  to  them  assuring 
them  of  this  from  him,  the  first  Definitor-General  of  the  Congregation, 
and  at  present  this  is  all  that  can  be  done.  But  he  promises  after  Easter, 
when  he  goes  to  Rome,  and  the  Definitory  opens,  to  have  a  regular  Act  of 
Participation  drawn  out  by  the  General  and  other  Definitors,  to  send  to 
the  nuns  at  Baltimore,  which  will  serve  to  quiet  all  doubts  both  now  and 
ever.  He  does  not  think  that  their  applications  ever  reached  the  General, 
or  he  must  have  heard  of  it.  Pray  assure  the  nuns  of  Baltimore  of  my 
sisterly  interest  and  affection,  and  that  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  settling 
this  affair  for  them,  and  tell  them  to  pray  for  me,  for  I  am  in  great  want 
of  prayers.  ...  In  my  last  letter  I  told  you  that  a  postulant  had  lately 
entered,  but  I  could  not  tell  you,  though  I  had  already  had  a  hint  of  it, 
what  a  cross  was  preparing  for  my  shoulders.  On  the  19th  of  April  I 
received  an  order  to  leave  the  Ruota  and  take  upon  me  the  charge  of  the 
Novitiate.  I  was  required  to  accept  it  in  silence,  and  in  a  spirit  of  blind 
obedience  j  and  though  there  were  many  many  difficulties  in  the  case,  I 
thank  God  I  was  enabled  to  do  so.  But  though  the  spirit  was  willing 

the  flesh  was  weak.”  . 

In  July  she  sends  the  papers  for  the  nuns  of  Baltimore,  signed  by  Padre 
Eliseo,  as  the  new  Father-General  was  in  a  dying  state.  The  former  General, 
who  was  so  good  a  friend  to  our  Carmelite,  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Cuneo 
in  Piedmont,  the  previous  year. 

She  had  heard  that  Monsignor  Weld,  who  was  now  chaplain  to  the 
Carmelite  nuns  at  Lanherne,  in  Cornwall,  was  doing  much  good  there, 
and  had  converted  fifteen  Protestants  to  our  holy  faith.  She  continues 
with  some  details  as  to  their  life  : 

“  We  make  the  Holy  Communion  every  day,  during  the  hour’s  prayer 
at  5  in  summer  and  6  in  winter.  There  is  a  Mass  at  which  all  communicate. 
At  Ronciglione  also  there  was  daily  Communion.  When  I  first  came  here, 
I  found  that  twice  a  week  there  was  no . Communion  ;  when  the  Bishop 
of  Cuneo  (the  late  General)  came  for  the  visit,  he  gave  orders  for  daily  Com¬ 
munion,  at  least  that  one  day  only  in  the  week  it  should  be  left,  but  if  on 
that  day  (Monday)  there  should  be  a  feast  of  second  class,  or  it  should  be 
in  any  of  the  Novenas  of  our  Lady,  St.  Joseph,  or  holy  mother,  we  should 
make  it  also  then.  Therefore  very  few  days  in  the  year  we  are  without 
Holy  Communion.  Before  I  became  a  nun,  I  had  been  long  accustomed  to 
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communicate  every  day.  It  would  have  seemed  most  strange  to  me  not 
to  do  so  in  the  convent.” 

In  her  next  letter  (April  6,  1846)  she  speaks  with  joy  of  the  miraculous 
progress  the  faith  was  making  in  England.  “  God  be  praised  for  all  His 
mercies  !  I  trust  the  time  will  again  come,  when  England  may  be  called 
the  Island  of  Saints.  But  amongst  the  numbers  who  have  lately  embraced 
the  true  Religion,  not  one,  alas !  of  my  blood  or  acquaintance  is  numbered. 
I  think  sometimes  it  must  be  my  sins  that  impede  the  enlightenment  of 
these  poor  souls,  for  prayers  are  not  wanting  certainly,  and  I  know  that 
some  of  them  have  had  lights  and  inspirations  from  Almighty  God,  but  they 
have,  not  corresponded  to  them.  The  husband  of  one  of  my  cousins,  who 
was  in  Rome  and  Naples  three  years  ago,  told  Father  Glover  that  he  was 
convinced  ours  was  the  true  faith — he  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  however,  and  the  offer  of  a  rich  living  shifted  his  convictions  ; 
he  took  possession  of  it  two  years  ago,  but  short  has  been  his  enjoyment  of 
it  !  He  died  last  autumn  in  the  pride  of  his  health  and  strength,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five.  Oh,  how  awful  are  these  examples !  ” 

At  this  time  God  was  pleased  to  visit  the  Carmelites  of  Naples  with  very 
heavy  crosses.  It  was  long  since  they  had  received  a  novice,  and  one  of 
the  nuns  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  reason.  She  had  to  leave  the 
monastery,  but  after  a  while  the  new  Archbishop  forced  the  nuns  to 
take  her  back.  They  were  only  thirteen  in  number,  and  several  of  these 
were  in  bad  health.  Added  to  this,  persecution  and  calumny  became  their 
lot  and  that  of  their. holy  Superior,  Padre  Eliseo.  He  was  suspended  from 
hearing  their  confessions  and  deposed  from  his  offices  and  became  the  butt 
of  odious  calumnies,  which  he  seems  to  have  borne  with  extraordinary 
patience.  Both  the  King  and  the  Archbishop  seem  to  have  believed  the 
stories  that  were  circulated,  and  to  have  taken  a  great  dislike  to  the  unfortunate 
daughters  of  Carmel.  For  nearly  two  months  they  were  left  without  a 
confessor.  Then  God  had  pity  .on  them  and  sent  them  a  holy  friar,  who 
did  his  best  to  console  them  in  their  affliction.  Sister  Teresa  Gonzaga  suffered 
much  through  these  extraordinary  trials,  which  were  doubtless  permitted 
by  Divine  Providence  to  purify  her  soul  more  completely  from  all  attach¬ 
ment  to  earth.  She  quotes  a  letter  from  Padre  Eliseo,  addressed  to  her. 
He  wrote  : 

Grieve  not  for  me.  Rejoice  rather,  that  the  Lord  thinks  of  me  and 
sends  me  tribulation.  I  am  dumb.  I  have  resolved  never  to  speak  on 
these  subjects  and  never  to  defend  myself,  nor  to  contradict  the  falsities 
an  .5a  .mnies  ^Tat  are  spread  about.  I  will  never  open  my  mouth  in 
justification  of  myself,  because  Our  Lord  has  granted  me  the  singular  and 
unmerited  favour  of  entire  resignation  to  His  adorable  Will,  and  He  will 
continue  to  think  of  me,  either  by  sending  me  new  tribulations,  or  by 
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defending  my  cause  Himself.  I  am  a  mass  of  miseries  and  sins,  and  therefore 
I  deserve  to  suffer  all  these  pains  and  much  more,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  Infinite  Mercy  of  God,  that  He  has  opened  before  me  a  path 
in  which  at  every  step  I  may  atone  for  my  sins.  Grieve  not,  I  again  repeat, 
but  pray  for  me  always,  and  thank  God  for  His  graces  and  favours  in  my 
behalf.” 

In  her  letter  of  January  29,  1847,  the  news  is  somewhat  better.  “  The 
Archbishop  seems  converted  with  regard  to  us !  He  paid  us  a  visit  lately 
of  his  own  accord,  and  says  that  he  shall  return  as  soon  as  we  let  him  know 
the.  Prioress  is  recovered  ” — for  to  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  poor  nuns, 
their  beloved  Prioress  had  been  seriously  ill  for  the  last  month.  “  He 
did  not  see  her.  He  now  tells  everybody  that  we  are  the  best  and  holiest 
and  most  observant  nuns  in  his  diocese.  Nothing  could  be  more  affectionate 
than  he  was  when  he  visited  us.” 

The  next  letter,  dated  May  9,  1847,  is  the  last  of  the  series.  She 
says  : 

“I  am  perfectly  well  in  health,  and  able  to  perform  entire  our  holy 
observance.  With  regard  to  my  soul,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  good  for  it 
to  be  afflicted,  and  that  the  sufferings  of  the  last  year  have  been  so  many 
signs  of  the  Divine  Mercy  and  Love.  I  am  not  worthy  of  so  much  suffering. 
Pray  for  me,  dearest  mother,  that  I  may  correspond  to  the  immense  graces 
and  favours  I  receive  from  Almighty  God  ;  for  myself,  I  desire  an  interior 
and  hidden  and  crucified  life,  known  to  my  Heavenly  Spouse  alone,  and 
that  one  of  His  ministers  who  alone  keeps  the  key  of  my  inmost  soul.  All 
the  nuns  are  well  at  present.  Our  good  Prioress  is  recovered  in  health, 
but  greatly  oppressed  in  spirit.  She  recommends  herself  earnestly  to  your 
fervent  prayers  for  strength  and  courage  to  bear  her  heavy  crosses  without 
earthly  support  or  comfort.  I  beg  your  prayers  for  the  soul  of  our  good 
Sister  Maria  of  St.  Teresa,  who  died  on  the  24th  of  February,  after 
a  most  painful  illness.  I  hope  she  is  already  in  the  possession  of  God, 
for  her  end  was  truly  edifying,  as  her  life  was  full  of  fervour.  She  was 
sixty  years  old.  ...  In  the  place  of  the  deceased,  on  Easter  Monday  was 
clothed  another  lay-sister  who  has  received  the  name  of  Sr.  Teresa  of 
the  Heart  of  Mary.  She  is  twenty-five,  and  has  been  five  years  in  the 
convent  as  a  helper  to  the  lay-sisters.  The  clothing  was  a  very  gay  affair, 
for  her  father,  who  is  a  rich  market-gardener,  chose  to  spend  a  great  deal 
and  made  a  show  ! 

“  I  have  at  last  had  a  consoling  intelligence  from  a  relation.  A  cousin 
of  mine,  whom  I  do  not  know,  having  seen  her  but  once  for  a  few  minutes, 
sixteen  years  ago,  when  she  was  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  has  written  to  tell 
me  that  she  has  become  a  Catholic,  with  her  husband,  and  they  have  three 
little  children,  so  five  souls  of  my  relatives  are  in  the  way  of  salvation  ! 
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They  want  prayers.  Her  relations  are  very  angry,  but  she  seems  quite 
happy  and  full  of  fervour.  Their  names  are  De  Bary  and  they  live  in 
Warwickshire,  that  is  all  I  know  about  them.” 

With  this  happier  note  this  series  of  letters  abruptly  ends.  It  reached 
Valognes  on  May  27,  1847,  and  then,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the  long 
correspondence  ceases. 


VIII 

The  rest  of  the  life  of  this  convert  nun  is  summed  up  for  us  in  the  notice 
written  by  her  sisters  at  the  time  of  her  holy  death,  which  occurred  at 
Ronciglione,  March  1,  1854. 

From  this  we  learn  that  nine  years  after  her  mother’s  death,  feeling 
that  her  own  time  was  short,  she  begged  leave  of  her  superiors  to  be  allowed 
to  return  to  her  beloved  Ronciglione.  She  felt  that  it  was  there,  where 
she  had  made  her  vows,  that  she  would  wish  to  die.  She  humbly  begged  her 
sisters  there  to  receive  her  back  into  their  dear  company,  and  petitioned  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars  to  give  the  necessary  authorisa¬ 
tion. 

Her  prayers  were  heard.  She  left  the  Community  at  Naples  with  many 
tears,  but  as  she  told  them,  she  longed  that  the  same  Prioress  who  had 
received  her  vows  fifteen  years  before  might  be  with  her  to  help  her  in  her 
last  agony,  and  that  her  dying-bed  might  be  surrounded  by  the  same  dear 
sisters  who  had  witnessed  her  solemn  profession. 

And  so  she  returned  to  Ronciglione  November  20, 1852,  and  was  welcomed 
back  with  joy.  It  was  true  that  she  had  not  long  to  live.  She  was  only 
thirty-eight  years  old,  but  her  health  had  always  been  frail.  From  the 
time  of  her  return,  she  kept  death  continually  before  her  eyes.  Her  confessor 
testified  that  she  longed  for  nothing  else  than  to  lay  down  the  burden  of 
the  flesh  and  to  be  united  for  ever  to  her  God. 

She  was  no  longer  the  spoilt  child  of  former  days  ;  suffering  had  killed 
within  her  that  self-love  which  perhaps  had  in  some  measure  survived  even 
the  immolation  of  her  life  to  God  in  the  cloister. 

She  passed  a  year  in  much  suffering,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
she  made  a  novena  to  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  to  whom  she  had  a  very  special 
devotion  (perhaps  because  of  his  love  for  England),  that  she  might  obtain 
from  God  the  grace  to  begin  it  with  greater  fervour  and  more  complete 
self-sacrifice,  and  that  during  its  course  she  might  have  the  grace  to  close 
her  eyes  in  peace.  And  having  finished  her  novena,  she  obtained  such  an 
assurance  that  her  prayer  was  heard,  that  she  confided  to  some  of  her  sisters 
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that  St.  Paul  had  indeed  obtained  this  grace  for  her.  Two  months  later 
came  the  proof. 

She  fell  ill  on  February  23  of  this  year  1854,  at  a  time  when  the  Com¬ 
munity  was  celebrating  an  Octave  of  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
during  Carnival  time.  She  told  her  sisters  that  her  hour  had  come,  and 
though  she  suffered  intensely,  she  suffered  with  joy  and  triumph.  She 
patiently  submitted  to  the  doctors  and  infirmarians,  and  took  with  docility 
the  various  remedies  they  suggested,  though  she  well  knew  that  they  were 
unavailing.  She  took  them  smiling,  without  ever  a  word  or  a  sign  of  repug¬ 
nance.  If  the  intensity  of  her  pain  drew  from  her  now  and  again  a  groan, 
she  at  once  apologised  for  it  to  the  sisters  who  were  nursing  her. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  her  illness,  February  28,  she  received  Holy  Viaticum 
with  such  joy  and  exultation  that  for  a  moment  her  sisters  cherished  the  hope 
that  she  might  recover.  But  this  hope  soon  disappeared,  and  that  night  her 
confessor  suggested  to  her  that  he  should  administer  to  her  the  Sacrament 
of  Extreme  Unction.  She  smiled  joyously  at  this  suggestion  and  received 
the  Sacrament  with  fervour  and  devotion  ;  and  to  this  grace  were  added 
those  of  the  Last  Blessing  and  the  Papal  benediction.  From  this  moment 
she  lived  but  for  the  next  world  ;  with  eyes  fixed  on  eternity,  she  prayed 
and  besought  her  Heavenly  Bridegroom  to  come  quickly  to  call  her  to 
Himself. 

But  she  had  to  endure  yet  a  night  of  intense  suffering.  On  the  morrow, 
March  1,  she  lay  till  midday  absorbed  in  deep  contemplation,  sometimes 
kissing  her  crucifix  with  profound  devotion,  sometimes  invoking  the  sweet 
names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  or  those  of  her  holy  patrons.  Sometimes  her 
longing  to  go  to  God  would  break  out  in  sighs  and  loving  appeals,  “  Ah, 
how  long  it  lasts,  this  exile  of  mine  !  How  am  I  straitened  till  it  is  accom¬ 
plished  !  ” 

At  last,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  moment  of  her  deliverance 
arrived.  She  herself  warned  the  infirmarian  that  the  time  had  come,  and 
she  began  to  invoke  the  holy  angels  of  God  to  come  forth  to  meet  her. 
“  Angels  and  Saints  of  Paradise,  come  to  me,  for  I  am  about  to  pass  to  you  ! 
Come  to  take  part  in  the  heavenly  nuptials  which  I  am  about  to  celebrate 
with  my  God  and  yours  !  ” 

Then,  raising  feebly  her  right  hand,  she  bade  farewell  to  the  sisters 
who  were  weeping  round  her  bed.  “  Weep  not,  beloved  ones,  that  I  leave 
you  ;  but  rejoice  that  I  am  passing  to  the  embrace  of  the  Bridegroom  Who 
is  calling  me  to  Himself.  Doubt  not  that  God,  Who  has  willed  that  we 
should  be  united  here  on  earth  to  sing  His  praises,  will  one  day  grant  us  to 
meet  again  in  Heaven,  there  to  sing  His  mercies  for  all  eternity.” 

She  then  took  her  crucifix  and  pressed  it  to  her  heart,  and  then  kissing 
it  for  the  last  time,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  image  of  her  Bridegroom  she 
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whispered  several  times  the  invocation,  Domine ,  salva  me,  and  with  these 
words  she  breathed  her  last,  and  her  sweet  soul,  we  doubt  not,  passed  from 
the  sorrows  of  this  world  to  see  the  unveiled  Face  of  Him  Whom  she  loved 
above  all  things. 

Thus  the  nuns  of  Ronciglione  recount  the  death  of  her  whom  they  call 
their  Beata. 
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IF  you  can  imagine  the  gorge  of  Cheddar  transferred  from  Somerset  to 
the  southern  plains  of  Languedoc,  with  a  torrent  rushing  fiercely 
down  between  the  precipitous  limestone  cliffs,  and,  on  one  side  of 
that  great  barrier,  a  loftier  crag  759  feet  high  to  which  clings  a 
marvellous  mass  of  buildings,  half  castle,  half  church,  you  may  get  a  faint 
idea  of  the  wonders  of  that  sanctuary,  the  oldest  and  the  most  famous  in 
the  fair  land  of  France,  which  is  known  to  the  world  as  Rocamadour. 

You  approach  it  over  an  arid,  rock-strewn  plain,  on  which  little  grows 
but  a  few  juniper-trees  and  sturdy,  stunted  oaks,  beneath  whose  shade  the 
peasant  digs  for  truffles.  This  plain,  which  is  strewn  with  dolmens  or 
cromlechs  of  immemorial  antiquity,  is  known  as  the  Causse1  de  Gramat. 
It  is  a  lofty  tableland  of  rock,  so  curiously  fissured  that  no  stream  can  flow 
across  it.  The  water  indeed  sinks  down,  through  dry  cracks  in  the  strata, 
to  form  the  strange  “  cloups,”  or  underground  streams,  which  rush  through 
miles  of  limestone  caverns  hung  with  marvellous  stalactites,  sometimes 
reappearing  on  the  surface  as  wide  rivers,  like  the  Ouysse,  not  far  from 
Rocamadour,  which  flows  for  some  ten  miles  in  the  depth  of  a  gorge  500  to 
600  feet  deep  before  it  joins  the  Dordogne.  This  ravine  is  in  reality  a  fissure 
of  the  plateau  that  was  once  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

Again,  within  a  few  miles  of  Rocamadour,  is  the  extraordinary  Puit 
de  Padirac,  a  gloomy  hole  in  the  earth  175  feet  deep,  which  of  old  was 
thought  to  be  the  very  entrance-door  of  Hell.  It  is  an  almost  circular 
opening  with  a  diameter  of  116  feet  at  the  orifice.  The  peasants  tell  you 
that  it  was  made  by  Lucifer  himself,  in  an  attempt  to  frighten  the  great 
St.  Martin,  whom  he  met  on  this  spot.  But  the  saint  leapt  his  mule  over 
the  yawning  abyss,  and  the  Evil  One  retired  discomfited. 

Another  wonderful  place,  only  about  four  kilometres  from  Rocamadour, 
is  the  Gouffre  de  St.  Sauveur,  one  of  the  mysterious  sources  of  the  Ouysse. 
It  is  formed  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  a  pool  of  blue  water,  40  or  50  yards 
from  shore  to  shore.  In  past  times  it  lay  dark  and  gloomy  under  a  vault  of 
ancient  trees,  but  the  trees  have  vanished,  and  not  an  oak,  or  even  a  bush 
1  This  Languedocian  word,  describing  the  limestone  tablelands,  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
“  calx.” 
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overhangs  it  now.  It  is  a  funnel-shaped  hole  in  the  earth,  descending 
vertically  to  the  depth  of  over  90  feet,  and  who  knows  how  far  it  may 
descend  obliquely  ?  Some  years  ago  a  Monsieur  de  Montmaur  was  brave 
enough  to  dive  into  its  mysterious  depths,  but  he  could  not  find  the  bottom, 
nor  did  he  find  the  bells  that  many  peasants  will  tell  you  they  hear  ringing 
deep  below  the  surface  of  the  lake.  For  it  appears  that  in  1793?  when  the 
sanctuary  of  Rocamadour  was  in  danger  of  destruction,  the  faithful  flung 
into  this  gulf  the  bells  of  St.  Sauveur,  rather  than  allow  them  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  sans- culottes.  Close  by,  upon  the  mountain-side,  is  a 
little  ruined  chapel,  whither  in  times  of  drought  the  people  come  in  procession 
to  pray  for  rain. 

The  water  of  St.  Sauveur’s  gulf  is  calm  and  untroubled,  save  at  the 
western  side,  where  it  overflows  its  basin  and  forms  the  broad  stream  of  the 
Ouysse.  This  river  flows  deep  hidden  beneath  the  earth,  until  it  finds  this 
opening  and  rises  through  it  to  the  surface.  Somewhat  thus  in  our  own 
Yorkshire  does  the  Aire  spring  to  light  in  mysterious  fashion  at  Malham 
Cove. 

But  the  whole  area  of  the  causse  is  undermined  with  caverns.1  That  of 
Padirac  has  been  explored  for  over  two  miles,  and  found  to  contain  at  least 
eight  lakes  and  thirty-two  rapids.  Sometimes,  again,  the  waters  fall  in 
magnificent  cascades  from  the  face  of  the  huge  limestone  cliffs  to  the  green 
and  smiling  valleys  beneath.  For  one  of  the  great  charms  of  this  weird 
country  is  the  contrast  between  the  rocky  tablelands  above  and  the  lovely 
fertile  valleys  which  intersect  it  in  the  most  extraordinary  clefts  and  gorges. 

At  Rocamadour  it  is  the  Alzou  which  has  hollowed  out  a  bed,  cut  as 
with  scissors,  in  which  it  bounds  along,  giving  power  to  many  a  mill,  forming 
a  magnificent  cascade  known  as  “  Le  Saut,”  and,  chiselling  its  way  even 
more  deeply  into  the  causse,  it  makes  the  astounding  gorge  or  canon  where 
Christian  piety  has  founded  the  town  at  once  feudal  and  religious  of  Mary 
Star  of  the  Sea.  For  that  is  the  title  'par  excellence  of  Our  Lady  of  Roca¬ 
madour. 

Grandiose  beyond  expression  is  the  site,  overwhelming  in  its  majesty, 
strange  beyond  everything !  After  some  miles  across  the  denuded  causse, 
you  come  upon  the  hamlet  of  Hospitalet,  where  of  old  there  existed  the 
hospital  of  St.  John,  one  of  those  numerous  hospices  which  Christian  piety 
had  founded  along  the  pilgrim  roads  to  Mary’s  sanctuary  for  the  relief  of 
the  weary  traveller.  Here  they  washed  the  pilgrims’  feet,  bleeding  as  they 
often  were  after  long  travel  over  the  stony  causse.  A  triple  gateway  and  a 
thirteenth-century  chapel  alone  remain  intact  among  the  ruins.  From 
this  spot  the  ancient  road  called  the  Holy  Way  descends  through  a  mediaeval 

1  Among  those  close  to  Rocamadour  are  the  Grottes  de  Malbec,  de  Salgues,  and  des  Templiers, 
all  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 
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gateway  towards  the  valley  of  the  Alzou,  and  in  a  few  minutes  an  astonishing 
coup  d’ceil  presents  itself  as  you  enter  into  the  gorge  of  Rocamadour.  You 
pass  into  an  abyss  stretching  between  lofty  overhanging  cliffs.  The  green 
valley,  spangled  with  spring  flowers,  shadowed  by  walnut-trees,  throws 
into  higher  relief  the  native  rigour  of  its  limestone  walls,  in  whose  clefts  a 
sparse  vegetation  has  here  and  there  found  a  foothold.  But  your  eyes  are 
riveted  upon  the  proudest  mass  of  buildings  which  even  the  South  of  France 
can  show,  a  region,  nevertheless,  where  the  abundance  of  stone  and  of 
cyclopean  cliffs  has  given  birth  to  many  a  superb  town  and  mighty 
fortress. 

Churches  that  resemble  fortified  castles  rise  tier  on  tier,  storey  on  storey. 
Above,  on  the  very  summit  of  the  peak,  which  seems  to  overhang  the  valley, 
other  battlemented  buildings  complete  the  amazing  picture.  And  the 
whole  scene  is  dominated,  as  is  fitting,  by  a  huge  cross  of  wood,  once  painfully 
borne  by  French  pilgrims  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem. 

Such  is  Rocamadour.  Its  story  is  not  less  marvellous  than  its  aspect. 
For  here,  as  the  ancient  legend  tells,  in  this  wild  and  desolate  region,  which 
was  once  hemmed  in  by  mighty  forests  haunted  by  wolves  and  by  robbers 
not  less  fierce  than  wolves,  Amadour,  the  friend  of  Jesus  Christ,  took  refuge 
in  a  cave,  one  of  the  many  that  Nature  has  hollowed  out  in  these  limestone 
cliffs.  For  Amadour  (amator),  you  are  told,  was  none  other  than  Zacchaeus 
the  publican  of  Capharnaum,  who  climbed  a  sycamore  tree  to  watch  Our 
Lord  pass  by.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  husband  of  that  Veronica  who 
is  commemorated  in  the  sixth  Station  of  the  Cross.  St.  Martial,  the  Apostle 
and  first  Bishop  of  Limoges,  was  sent  into  Gaul,  according  to  tradition,  by 
St.  Peter  soon  after  Our  Lord’s  Ascension,  and  he  was  accompanied  by 
Amadour  and  Veronica.  After  the  death  of  Veronica,  Amadour  became  a 
hermit  here  in  the  Quercy,  where  he  was  visited  by  St.  Sernin  of  Toulouse 
and  St.  Martial.  Still  beneath  the  modern  altar  in  the  Miraculous  Chapel 
is  preserved  the  primitive  altar  built  by  Amadour  and  consecrated  by  St. 
Martial.  Still  above  that  altar  is  venerated  the  wonder-working  image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  black  with  age  and  venerable  beyond  all  telling,  which 
Amadour  placed  there  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Mother  whom  he  had  known 
and  loved. 

Such  is  the  legend,  a  legend  which  goes  back  to  remote  antiquity,  but 
which  cannot  be  proved  by  any  documentary  evidence  and  is  therefore  by 
no  means  an  article  of  faith.  But  whether  or  no  Amadour  was  Zacchaeus 
matters  little  to  the  pilgrim  who  knows  that  for  many  centuries  Rocamadour 
has  been  the  favoured  shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God,  the  spot 
above  all  others  where  she  has  been  wont  to  bestow  miraculous  graces  on 
those  who  love  and  seek  her.  Hither  many  saints  have  travelled  to  obtain 
her  grace,  among  them  the  great  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Louis  King  of  France. 
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Hither,  too,  came  other  kings,  who  were  not  saints,  such  as  Louis  XI  of  France 
(I4^3)>  J°hn  King  of  Bohemia  (1324),  and  Henry  II  of  England  (1170). 
Henry  Plantagenet  indeed  made  more  than  one  visit  here.  It  was  here 
that  he  made  his  vow  to  become  reconciled  with  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
a  vow  which  he  immediately  carried  out  at  Amboise.  It  was  here  that  in 
1182  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Aquitaine,  and  thus,  for  a  period  of  some 
three  hundred  years,  Rocamadour  fell  under  the  suzerainty  of  England. 
The  Quercy  was  not  indeed  formally  made  over  to  the  English  till  1191  by 
a  treaty  signed  by  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  even 
then  the  Quercynois,  unlike  the  Gascons,  were  never  reconciled  to  the 
Plantagenet  rule,  but  were  ever  rebelling  against  it.  It  was  indeed  at  the 
hand  of  a  nobleman  of  the  district,  the  Lord  of  Gourdon,  not  far  from 
Rocamadour,  that  Richard  Lion-heart  lost  his  life. 

Would  that  we  could  be  certain  that  our  great  St.  Thomas  Becket  was 
also  to  be  found  among  the  pilgrims  of  Rocamadour !  When  Henry  first 
came  thither,  he  left  St.  Thomas  with  a  garrison  at  Cahors.  But  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  his  love  for  Mary  must  have  drawn  the  holy,  blissful  martyr 
sooner  or  later  to  her  shrine  at  Rocamadour. 

In  1183  another  Henry  Plantagenet,  the  rebellious  son  of  Henry  II, 
came  to  Rocamadour,  not  to  worship,  but  to  rob.  His  father  believed  that 
he  had  been  restored  to  health  by  the  grace  of  Mary  the  Queen  of  that 
place,  he  had  no  doubt  lavished  many  a  rich  gift  upon  Our  Lady’s  treasury, 
and  these,  with  all  the  other  riches  of  the  place,  Henry  Short-mantle  pillaged 
in  order  to  pay  his  soldiery.  He  even  dared  to  steal  the  plates  of  gold  which 
covered  the  body  of  St.  Amadour.  But  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  fell  swiftly 
upon  him,  and  he  died  at  Martel,  not  far  away.  He  is  said  to  have  repented 
very  bitterly  of  his  sacrilegious  crime,  and  to  have  died  upon  a  bed  of  ashes, 
supported  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges.  The  house  in  which  he  died  is 
still  shown  at  Martel  as  King  Henry’s  Palace,  and  I  am  told  that  the  heraldic 
leopard  of  the  Plantagenets  is  still  to  be  found  carved  upon  its  stones. 

.  Fiercer  than  the  unhappy  boy-king  were  the  fanatical  Huguenots,  who 
m  *5^2  pillaged  and  devastated  the  holy  place.  Not  content  with  ruining 
the  sanctuary  and  pillaging  the  sacred  treasure,  they  even  dared  to  lay 
sacrilegious  hands  on  the  body  of  the  saint,  which,  as  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene  relates,  was  still  perfectly  incorrupt.  They  tore  it  from  its  shrine  and, 
throwing  it  on  a  bed  of  burning  coals,  pierced  and  hacked  it  with  their  hal¬ 
berds.  Break,  since  you  will  not  burn  !  ”  shouted  their  captain  in  his 
rage,  as  he  struck  the  sacred  body  with  a  blacksmith’s  hammer.  The 
bones  of  the  saint,  which  were  gathered  together  by  the  faithful  after  the 
devastating  tide  had  ebbed,  still,  it  is  said,  bear  traces  of  fire.  Rocamadour 
has  indeed  arisen  from  its  ruins,  but  everywhere,  alas  !  amid  its  seven 
sanctuaries  may  be  found  to  this  day  sad  evidence  of  the  Huguenot 
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invasion  in  modern  restorations,  which,  however  necessary,  are  sometimes 
of  doubtful  taste. 

Of  1368  we  read  in  Froissart  “  how  Sir  Robert  Carrol  (Knowles)  and  Sir 
John  Chandos  departed  from  Dome,  without  any  hurt  doyng  there  ;  and 
went  and  took  Guaches  (Gavache),  Rochemadour,  and  divers  other  townes, 
the  which  wer  newly  turned  frenche.1 

“  .  .  .  Then  the  englisshemen  passed  forth  and  came  before  Rochmador  ; 
the  garison  was  but  easely  fortified,  and  yet  they  within  thought  nat  to 
yelde  up  the  fortresse.  So  whan  the  englisshemen  came  to  the  towne  and 
well  advised  the  maner  of  them  within,  than  they  set  forth  theyr  artyllarie, 
and  gave  assaute  in  good  ordre,  and  many  wer  hurt  with  shotte  both  within 
and  without  ;  the  whiche  assaute  endured  a  hole  day,  and  at  nyght  the 
englisshemen  withdrewe  to  theyr  lodgynges,  and  were  in  mynde  to  assayle 
it  agayne  the  nexte  day  :  but  the  same  night  they  within  toke  counsaile 
together,  and  perceyved  wel  howe  they  were  sorely  assauted,  and  the  moost 
wysest  of  them  sayd,  how  at  length  they  coude  nat  endure,  and  if  they 
were  taken  by  force  they  shulde  all  dye,  and  the  towne  brent  and  spoyled 
without  mercy  :  so  all  thynges  considered,  the  good  and  the  evyll,  they 
fell  in  treatie  to  yelde  them  up  to  the  englysshemen  ;  so  they  agreed  that 
fro  that  daye  forth  they  shulde  become  englysshe  ;  and  that  to  fulfyll  they 
made  solempne  Othes,  and  beside  that,  at  theyr  cost  and  charge,  to  sende 
out  of  theyr  towne  to  follow  the  oost  xv  dayes  together  L  somers  [i.e.  mules] 
laded  with  vitayles,  and  they  to  paye  for  the  vitayle  at  a  certayn  price  set 
amonge  them  ;  and  thus  Rochmadour  abode  styll  in  reste.” 

The  English  and  Gascon  forces,  we  learn,  were  to  the  number  of  1,500 
men-at-arms  and  2,000  archers. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  where  Henry  II  and  his  son  “  Short-mantle  ” 
both  stayed  two  centuries  earlier,  may  still  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alzou.  The  old  chapel  remains  more  or  less  intact,  and,  a  little  below  the 
castle,  you  are  shown  “  le  puit  des  Anglais,”  an  enormous  well,  100  feet 
deep,  cut  for  30  feet  at  least  through  the  solid  rock. 

But  it  is  time  to  enter  the  little  fortified  town  which  stretches  along  by 
the  riverside  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  rock.  It  has  no  less  than  five  fortified 
gates,  some  of  them  surmounted  by  towers,  four  of  which  are  built  across 
the  long  street,  which  is  indeed  the  only  street  the  town  can  boast  of.  The 
houses  are  mostly  ancient,  and  everywhere  one  meets  with  columns, 
Romanesque  windows,  thirteenth-century  arches,  and  early  Renascence 
buildings.  Some  of  the  fortified  walls  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  still  remain,  and  a  great  square  tower  on  the  river  bank  defends 
the  Gothic  bridge  over  the  Alzou.  The  town  nowadays  is  greatly  shrunken 

1  The  Chronicle  of  Froissart ,  translated  by  John  Bourchier,  Lord  Berners,  reprinted  from 
Pynson’s  edition  of  1523,  in  1812.  Vol.  I,  p.  382. 
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in  size  from  what  it  was  in  feudal  times.  There  are  ruins  everywhere,  and 
in  the  overhanging  rocks  you  see  the  traces  of  constructions  which  formerly 
abutted  on  them.  It  is  now  mainly  a  town  of  inns  and  hostelries  for  the 
reception  of  the  pilgrims  who  still  flock  here  in  thousands,  especially  at  the 
great  feast  in  September. 

A  modern  writer  has  thus  described  the  pilgrimage  :  ‘  The  plain 
white  linen  coif— very  ugly,  but  delightfully  primitive— worn  by  a  large 
proportion  of  these  peasants  showed  that  they  had  crossed  the  Dor¬ 
dogne  from  the  Bas-Limousin.  Many  had  come  all  the  way  on  foot, 
taking  a  couple  of  days  or  more  for  the  journey,  and  a  few  had  trudged 
over  the  hot  roads  and  stony  causses  barefoot,  just  like  the  pilgrims  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

“  Indeed,  the  people  were  essentially  the  same  in  all  social  and  mental 
characteristics  as  their  predecessors  of  five  or  seven  centuries  ago  ;  their 
faith  was  the  same,  their  daily  habits  were  the  same,  their  language  was  the 
same,  and  their  mode  of  dress,  as  far  as  the  women  were  concerned,  had 
scarcely  changed.  They  came  down  the  narrow  street  and  under  the  old 
crumbling  gateways  in  a  continuous  stream,  holding  their  rosaries  in  their 
hands,  together  with  their  baskets  and  bundles,  and  praying  aloud,  even 
before  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  steps.  Arriving  there,  they  dropped 
down upontheir knees,  and  commenced  the  arduous  ascent,  interrupted  by  200 
genuflections,  during  which  they  repeated  an  Ave  Maria  and  a  special 
invocation  to  Notre  Dame  de  Rocamadour.  Although  the  stranger  belonging 
to  the  outer  world — so  different  in  every  way  from  that  of  these  simple 
people— with  his  mind  coloured  by  particular  prejudices,  habits  of  thought, 
religious  or  philosophical  reasoning,  may  feel  out  of  sympathy  with  such 
pilgrims,  he  cannot  but  recognise  their  sincerity  and  the  serene  fullness  of 
their  faith.”  1 

Reine  puissante, 

Mere  d’ amour, 

Sois-nous  compatissante 
O  Vierge  d’Amadour. 

This  is  the  hymn  that  echoes  night  and  day  through  Rocamadour.  Let 
us  follow  the  pilgrims  on  their  painful  ascent.  The  first  flight  of  140  steps 
leads  us  straight  to  a  little  platform,  crowded  with  stalls  and  booths  where 
objects  of  piety  are  sold.  We  reach  here  the  first  fortifications  of  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Tulle.1  The  lofty  Tour  de  l’Eveque,  ruined  by  the 
Huguenots,  has  now  been  restored.  A  further  flight  of  66  steps,  beneath 

1  Wayfaring  in  France,  by  Edward  Harrison  Barker  (1913),  p.  II 7.  This  is  a  delightful  book, 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  many  details  about  Rocamadour. 

2  Formerly  in  the  diocese  of  Tulle,  Rocamadour  is  now  in  that  of  Cahors. 
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the  palace,  leads  to  the  Parvis,  an  irregularly-shaped  court,  round  which  are 
grouped,  at  five  different  levels,  the  seven  sanctuaries  of  Rocamadour.  We 
pass  up  yet  another  flight  of  steps  to  the  “  plateau  de  St.  Michel.”  It  is 
from  this  little  court  that  we  enter  the  Miraculous  Chapel,  the  most  sacred 
of  the  seven  shrines.  It  is  built  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock,  and  it  was  restored 
after  its  destruction  in  1562.  Only  the  beautiful  flamboyant  doorway 
and  a  window  near  by  remain  of  the  chapel  constructed  in  1479,  after  the 
former  shrine  had  been  destroyed  by  a  fall  of  the  rock.  The  chapel,  however, 
still  contains  a  faded  ancient  mural  painting  of  Les  ‘Irois  Vifs  et  les  Trois 
Morts,  and  is  crowded  with  inscriptions  and  ex-votos  many  centuries  old, 
and  still  from  its  vault  hangs  the  miraculous  bell  of  St.  Amadour.  This  bell 
is  of  iron,  made  of  one  plate,  beaten  into  shape  with  a  hammer,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  immense  antiquity.  An  inscription  in  the 
chapel  records  the  dates,  from  1385  to  1554,  when  this  bell,  touched  by  an 
invisible  power,  rang  of  itself,  when  great  storms  were  raging  at  sea  and  devout 
mariners  were  invoking  the  aid  of  Our  Lady  of  Rocamadour.  Affidavits 
still  preserved  prove  that  it  thus  rang  no  less  than  ten  times  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  A  few  weeks  after  each  occurrence,  duly  noted  and 
certified  on  oath,  pilgrims  came  to  Rocamadour  to  thank  Our  Lady  for 
deliverance  from  shipwreck  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  bell  had  rung. 
Already  in  1140  Our  Lady  of  Rocamadour  was  known  by  her  title  of  Star  of 
the  Sea.  It  is  said  that  this  devotion  sprang  from  the  gratitude  felt  by 
St.  Amadour  for  his  own  deliverance  from  the  perils  of  the  deep.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  otherwise  to  account  for  the  fact  that  this  inland  shrine 
should  have  become  so  closely  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  sea-faring 
men.  But  the  fame  of  Our  Lady  of  Rocamadour  was  great  in  Brittany, 
and  a  chapel  by  the  sea  still  exists,  a  few  miles  from  Brest,  which  bears 
her  title. 

In  1534  a  certain  Louis  Le  Bailie,  merchant  of  Pontscorf  in  the  diocese 
of  Vannes,  came  to  Rocamadour  and  declared  on  oath  that  while  returning 
from  Scotland  on  February  13,  1534,  his  ship,  containing  twenty-six  persons, 
foundered  in  a  violent  storm  and  went  to  the  bottom.  “  During  the  voyage 
somebody  said  to  me,  ‘  Let  us  recommend  ourselves  to  God  and  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  of  Rocamadour.  Let  us  put  her  name  upon  this  spar  and 
trust  ourselves  to  the  care  of  this  good  Lady.’  He  who  gave  me  this  good 
counsel  and  myself  fastened  ourselves  to  the  spar  with  a  rope.  The  tempest 
carried  us  away,  but  in  so  fortunate  a  manner  that  the  next  day  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  coast  of  Bayonne.  Half  dead,  we  landed  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  aid  of  His  pitiful  Mother,  Our  Lady  of  Rocamadour.  I 
have  come  here  out  of  gratitude  for  His  blessing,  and  have  accomplished  the 
journey  in  fulfilment  of  my  vow  to  her,  in  proof  of  which  I  have  signed  here 
with  my  hand — Louis  Bailie.” 
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In  September  1554  there  was  a  touching  scene  at  Rocamadour,  when 
a  Breton  pilot,  Yves  de  Commodet,  came  to  fulfil  a  vow  made  on  August  3 
of  that  year.  He  told  the  priests  that  on  that  day  he  had  been  in  charge 
of  a  boatload  of  thirty  passengers  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm. 
He  made  a  vow  of  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Rocamadour,  the  storm 
abated,  and  he  brought  the  ship  safely  to  land.  Now  on  that  very  day  and 
hour,  as  all  the  inhabitants  knew  well,  the  bell  of  St.  Amadour  had  rung, 
moved  by  no  human  hand.  The  people  were  so  impressed  that  a  public 
procession  was  formed,  which  accompanied  the  sailor  through  the  streets  of 
the  town  to  the  sanctuary  where  he  fulfilled  his  vow. 

Alas  !  eight  years  later  a  very  different  procession  visited  Rocamadour  : 
One  hundred  and  twenty  Huguenot  horse  burst  into  Mary’s  shrine,  and  since 
that  day  the  bell  of  St.  Amadour  has  ceased  to  ring.  But  it  remains  a  pathetic 
relic  of  the  ancient  shrine.  As  a  modern  writer  has  said,  “  Of  all  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  mystical  stories  connected  with  bells,  there  can  be  none  more  touching 
than  this  of  Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea  at  Rocamadour,  whose  bell  is  rung 
by  prayer.”  1 

But  the  object  which  rivets  our  eyes  and  claims  our  homage  is  the 
miraculous  image  itself.  It  is  enshrined  beneath  a  canopy  of  beaten  copper, 
which  itself  forms  part  of  the  magnificent  brazen  altar  which  the  piety  of 
the  faithful  erected  in  1889.  The  image  is  unfortunately  swathed  in  modern 
draperies,  which  prevent  one  from  attaining  any  idea  of  its  great  antiquity. 
But  it  is  credibly  reported,  by  antiquarians  who  have  examined  it,  to  date 
back  to  the  very  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  Indeed,  there  are  those  who 
declare  that  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  opinion  that  it  dates  from 
the  first  century.  Mr.  Barker  writes  :  “  It  is  probably  800  years  old,  and 
it  may  be  older.  There  is  no  record  to  help  hypothesis  with  regard  to  its 
antiquity,  for  since  the  pilgrimage  originated  it  appears  to  have  been  an 
object  of  veneration,  and  the  commencement  of  the  pilgrimage  is  lost  in  the 
dimness  of  the  past.  Like  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  at  Le  Puy,  it  is  as  black 
as  ebony,  but  this  is  the  effect  of  age  and  the  smoke  of  incense  and  candles. 
The  antiquity  of  the  image  is,  moreover,  proved  by  the  artistic  treatment.” 
Our  Lady  is  seated,  her  hands  upon  the  arms  of  her  chair,  the  Holy  Child 
is  crowned  and  sits  upright  upon  His  Mother’s  knee. 

It  is  surely  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  of  Rocamadour  that  this  sacred 
image  should  have  survived  the  iconoclastic  fury  of  the  Huguenots. 

The  eastern  wall  of  the  chapel  is  of  the  solid  rock,  indeed  the  whole 
sanctuary  fills  a  cave,  hollowed  out  in  the  cliffs,  which  I  presume  to  have 
been  the  original  habitation  of  St.  Amadour.  Among  the  numberless 
ex-votos  which  crowd  the  little  chapel,  it  is  touching  to  find  models  of 
ships  suspended  from  the  vaulted  roof  by  grateful  mariners.  Another 
1  In  St.  Dominic's  Country ,  by  C.  M.  Antony  (Longmans,  1912),  p.  300. 
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interesting  relic  is  a  picture  offered  by  the  Marquis  de  Lamothe-Fenelon, 
as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  birth  of  his  son,  who  was  destined  to  become  the 
illustrious  Archbishop  of  Cambrai.  He  was  born  at  the  Chateau  de  Fenelon 
on  the  Dordogne,  which  is  not  far  distant,  in  1651.  Other  objects  of 
interest  include  irons  that  in  olden  days  were  placed  upon  the  hands  and 
feet  of  certain  pilgrims  who  had  been  condemned  for  some  crime  or  mis¬ 
demeanour  to  make  pilgrimage  to  Rocamadour.  They  had  to  wear  these 
chains  during  their  penitential  exercises  at  the  shrine.  In  the  Treasury  is 
yet  preserved  a  thirteenth-century  processional  cross  and  a  silver  monstrance 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  was  in  April  1921  that  I  had  the  happiness  of  visiting  Rocamadour, 
and  before  I  left  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  saying  Mass  in  the  Miraculous 
Chapel  on  the  altar  consecrated  by  St.  Martial.  There  were  but  few  pilgrims 
then,  for  it  was  early  in  the  season,  although  there  were  some  who,  like 
myself,  had  come  from  afar  to  invoke  the  Star  of  the  Sea. 

Just  outside  the  porch  of  the  Miraculous  Chapel,  cut  into  the  great 
beetling  cliff  which  overhangs  the  whole  sanctuary,  is  the  tomb  of  St. 
Amadour.  In  1166  his  incorrupt  body  was  found  and  was  translated  to 
the  church  hard  by.  Such  notable  miracles  were  wrought  at  this  time 
that  they  drew  vast  crowds  to  the  place,  including  our  own  Henry  II. 

On  the  left  is  a  great  circular  arch  which  leads  to  a  gallery  giving  access 
to  the  Maison  de  Marie,  a  hostelry  built  against  the  cliff  to  receive  pilgrims. 
Above  this  archway  is  seen  high  up  the  apse  of  a  little  Romanesque  chapel 
protruding  from  the  face  of  the  rock.  This  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael, 
reached  by  a  narrow  stairway  hewn,  as  is  the  chapel  itself,  out  of  the  heart 
of  the  rock.  Not  far  from  this  little  apse,  built,  as  has  been  well  said,  like  a 
swallow’s  nest  against  the  cliff,  a  great  iron  sword  is  fixed  into  the  rock,  with 
cross-shaped  hilt  attached  by  a  heavy  chain.  This  represents  the  famous 
Durandal  of  Roland,  nephew  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  recorded  that  in  the 
year  778  Roland  was  passing  through  the  Quercy  and  made  pilgrimage  here 
with  Charlemagne,  for  the  purpose  of  “  offering  to  the  most  Holy  Virgin 
a  gift  of  silver  of  the  same  weight  as  his  braemar,  or  sword.”  After  his 
glorious  death  at  Roncesvalles,  the  Durandal  was  brought  to  Rocamadour  and 
offered  to  Mary,  to  whom  he  had  vowed  it.  This  huge  blade  is  said  to 
be  a  faithful  copy  of  the  hero’s  sword  which  was  carried  off  by  the 
Huguenots. 

Upon  the  wall  is  an  ancient  painting  of  St.  Christopher.  Here  too  is 
a  statue  of  St.  Dominic,  who  came  to  Rocamadour  at  Eastertide  in  the 
year  1219.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Paris,  and  he  was  destined  never  more  to 
visit  the  south  of  France,  which  he  loved  so  dearly  as  the  cradle  of  his  Order 
and  the  scene  of  his  apostolate.  Here,  all  night  long,  this  mighty  pilgrim 
watched  in  prayer,  and  on  the  morrow  at  dawn,  having  said  Mass  at  Mary’s 
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altar,  went  on  his  way.  As  he  left  Rocamadour  he  fell  in  with  some  German 
pilgrims,  who  shared  with  him  their  meal.  The  blessed  Dominic  prayed 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  speak  the  language  of  these  kind  strangers, 
and  in  answer  to  his  prayer  the  miracle  of  Pentecost  was  vouchsafed 
once  more,  “  so  that  for  four  more  days,  walking  together,  they  spoke  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.” 

The  little  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  second  in  antiquity  among  the  seven 
shrines,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  rock,  closed  on  the  south  side 
by  a  wall  of  solid  masonry  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  which  the  apse,  already 
mentioned,  forms  part.  The  roof  is  formed  by  the  overhanging  rock.  The 
apse  is  filled  with  Byzantine  paintings.  Our  Lord  in  glory  is  seated  above 
the  altar  and  is  surrounded  by  the  four  evangelists,  a  six-winged  seraph,  and 
St.  Michael  himself.  This  little  shrine  is  the  most  unspoilt  of  all  the 
sanctuaries  and  it  is  the  one  which  I  best  love  to  remember.  Other  mural 
paintings  adorn  the  exterior  wall  of  the  chapel. 

Descending  the  steps  again  to  the  parvis,  we  reach  the  church  of  St. 
Saviour,  which  enjoys  the  dignity  of  a  minor  basilica.  It  is  approached 
from  the  steps  by  a  handsome  balcony  of  stone.  It  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century,  the  date  1166  being  inscribed  above  the  portal  of  its  crypt.  Its 
vaulted  roof  rests  on  clustered  columns  of  graceful  design,  but  the  whole 
effect  is  ruined  by  the  modern  paintings  which  cover  every  inch  of  the 
interior.  The  same  criticism  must  unfortunately  include  the  crypt  below — 
though  some  of  the  paintings  here  are  ancient  but  restored — to  which  you 
descend  from  the  parvis,  and  which  is  known  as  the  chapel  of  St.  Amadour. 
The  saint’s  bones  are  preserved  in  three  reliquaries,  one  placed  above  the 
altar,  another  within  it,  and  the  third  in  a  niche,  or  original  tomb,  which 
still  bears  traces  of  fire. 

The  three  remaining  sanctuaries  form  a  semi-circle  to  the  right  of  the 
descent  into  the  crypt-chapel  of  St.  Amadour.  They  are  those  of  St.  Joachim 
and  St.  Anne,  St.  Blaise  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (thirteenth  century), 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Notable  relics  of  St.  Blaise  were  brought  to 
Rocamadour  after  one  of  the  Crusades,  and  are  still  preserved  here.  But 
these  chapels  contain  little  that  need  detain  the  pilgrim. 

Such  is  Rocamadour.  It  has  not  indeed  the  grace  nor  the  majesty  of 
line  of  Mont  St.  Michel.  You  do  not  find  here  those  slender,  soaring 
columns,  those  exquisite  buttresses ;  the  lightsome  beauty  of  early  pointed 
architecture  is  lacking  here.  But  these  massive  walls,  pierced  with  rare 
openings,  harmonise  most  wonderfully  with  the  landscape,  and  no  one  who 
has  ever  visited  Rocamadour  can  ever  forget  it. 

Above  all,  it  is  a  holy  place.  There  are  many  holy  places  which  dis¬ 
appoint  the  pilgrim,  but  this  is  not  one  of  them.  It  has,  as  has  been  well 
said,  the  air  of  a  holy  place,  and  its  very  aloofness  fills  one  with  a  sense  of 
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majesty  and  awe.  When  you  kneel  at  Rocamadour  you  feel  the  presence 
of  the  saints  who  prayed  there  before  you  ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  miraculous 
seems  to  envelop  you  ;  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  the  host  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  friend  and  servant  of  Mary,  the  husband  of  her  who  wiped  the  bleeding 
Face  of  Jesus  on  the  Sorrowful  Way,  came  hither  to  commune  with  his 
Master  and  Friend,  to  pass  sweet  hours  at  Mary’s  feet,  until  he  should  be 
called  to  sit  down  with  Them  in  joy  at  the  Heavenly  Banquet. 

It  was  to  Zacchaeus  that  Jesus  said,  “  Make  haste  to  come  down,  for  this 
day  I  must  abide  in  thy  house  ” — words  that  echo  in  the  heart  of  every 
Christian  who,  like  Zacchaeus,  makes  haste  to  receive  Our  Lord  with 
joy ;  and  it  was  to  this  penitent  that  He  declared  the  very  object  of 
His  mission  :  “  for  the  Son  of  Man  has  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  is  lost.” 

It  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  Jericho,  deep  sunk  in  its  torrid  plains  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Rocamadour  ;  but  love  makes 
labour  easy,  and  is  not  this  pilgrim’s  name  Amator — the  lover  far  excellence  ? 
But  above  all,  at  Rocamadour  you  feel  that  it  is  the  Virgin  Mary’s  land. 
She  is  the  queen  here,  and  her  sweet  influence  it  is  that  draws  men’s  feet  to 
the  Rock  of  the  Lover.  And  here  she  offers  freely  to  her  lovers  her  royal 
gifts  of  grace. 

La  douce  mere  du  Creatour 

A  l’eglise  a  Rochemadour 

Fait  tants  miracles,  tants  hauts  faits, 

C’uns  moultes  biax  livres  en  est  faits. 

So  sang  Gauthier  de  Coincy,  a  monk  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  though  the 
fame  of  Rocamadour  has  paled  before  the  modern  glories  of  Lourdes,  it  is 
yet  true  that  the  sweet  Mother  of  the  Creator  works  wonders  and  mighty 
deeds  in  this  her  most  ancient  sanctuary. 

But  let  us  mount  to  the  very  summit  of  the  peak.  A  tunnel  cut  in  the 
rock  below  the  basilica  leads  us  from  the  parvis  to  a  terrace  which  dominates 

the  town.  . 

From  this  point  a  zigzag  path,  bordered  by  chapels  which  contain  the 

Stations  of  the  Cross,  leads  up  towards  the  castle.  It  is  an  enchanting, 
if  a  somewhat  precipitous,  ascent.  Presently  we  reach  a  large  grotto 
shaded  by  fig-trees  and  carpeted  with  lovely  spring  flowers.  It  is  the 
“  Grotto  of  the  Agony.”  Higher  still,  the  last  Station  is  reached,  a 
still  larger  cave,  the  Grotto  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Above  this  grotto  is 
a  walk  planted  with  cedars,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  reared  the  great  Cross 

from  Jerusalem.  _  , 

Steep  stairways  lead  to  bridges  that  seem  suspended  in  the  air,  and 
finally  to  a  belfry  of  somewhat  Florentine  aspect,  planted  at  the  very  salient 
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of  the  rampart  which  overhangs  the  deep  cleft  gorge  through  which  the 
Alzou  forces  its  way.  The  view  is  of  an  indescribable  beauty. 

At  your  feet  the  little  mediaeval  town,  with  its  long  street  open  to  your 
gaze  through  all  its  length.  Beyond,  the  smiling  valley,  which  was  once 
known  as  the  V allee  Tenebreuse ,  but  which  now  is  bathed  in  light,  the  river 
glittering  like  a  silver  necklace  set  in  emeralds,  the  rocks  covered  with  purple 
irises,  the  meadows  shot  with  white  and  gold,  great  clumps  of  jonquils  and 
poet’s  narcissi.  The  limestone  cliffs  beyond  the  meadows  lead  the  eye  up 
to  the  wild  and  desolate  causse  that  stretches  out  for  miles,  until  at  last  the 
horizon  is  closed  by  a  line  of  blue  hills,  beautiful  in  form  and  harmonious 
in  colour. 

The  air  is  filled  by  the  song,  not  indeed  of  birds,  but  of  the  pilgrims 
who  are  approaching  the  sanctuary  below  our  feet  : 

Ave  maris  Stella, 

Dei  Mater  alma, 

Atque  semper  virgo, 

Felix  coeli  porta. 

The  castle  itself,  though  built  in  fourteenth-century  style,  is  mainly 
modern.  Here  dwell  the  priests  who  serve  the  sanctuary. 

I  found  one  of  them  at  home,  and  he  received  me  with  that  courteous 
welcome,  that  kind  and  brotherly  interest,  which  one  expects  to  find 
among  the  priesthood  of  France,  surely  the  most  admirable  clergy  to  be 
found  in  all  Europe. 

Seated  together  on  the  terrace,  he  told  me  the  story  of  Rocamadour, 
its  ancient  traditions,  its  past  and  present  fortunes.  The  English  are  said 
not  to  be  loved  in  the  Quercy,  where  memories  of  their  ancient  rule  still 
linger  in  men’s  minds.  But  I  received  nothing  but  the  most  delicate 
kindness,  the  most  friendly  welcome  from  the  priests  of  Rocamadour. 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  nothing  more  touching  than  the  love  which 
every  true  Frenchman  feels  for  his  country.  It  is  a  passionate  love,  a  love 
we  colder  Englishmen  can  scarcely  understand.  And  in  the  heart  of  the 
priest,  so  often  persecuted,  proscribed  by  a  faithless  Government,  it  burns 
with  a  yet  purer  flame.  God  knows,  we  love  our  own  England,  but  I  doubt 
if  she  is  loved  by  her  sons  as  France  is  loved.  And  surely  through  the  long 
years  of  war,  when  we  fought  and  bled,  side  by  side,  against  the  invading 
hordes  of  barbarism,  we  too  have  learnt,  many  of  us,  to  understand  that 
love,  and  even  to  share  it.  France,  the  eldest  Daughter  of  the  Church, 
France,  the  mother  of  countless  saints  and  heroes,  France,  the  land  that 
Mary  loves  to  visit  and  to  bless,  France  is  still  to  some  of  us  a  second  home, 
a  joy  to  think  of  and  a  country  of  delight. 
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ROCAMADOUR 

And  to  me,  at  least,  there  is  no  place  of  enchantment  half 
precious  as  those  twin  provinces  of  the  Midi,  Provence  and 
no  country  so  fascinating  to  visit,  no  memories  so  entrancing  ; 
up  by  names  such  as  Arles  and  Carcassonne,  Albi  and  Avignon, 
Rocamadour. 


so  dear  and 
Languedoc ; 
3  are  called 
Nimes  and 
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IN  the  year  1900,  those  who  visited  the  Great  Exhibition  at  Paris  will 
remember  the  magnificent  Exposition  de  l  Art  Rctrospectif  in  the 
Petit  Palais.  Here  there  was  gathered  together  the  finest  collection 
ever  seen  of  the  mediaeval  treasures  which  the  churches  of  France  still 
retain,  in  spite  of  Huguenots,  suns- culottes^  and  other  robbers.  Reliquaries, 
crucifixes,  ivories,  statues  in  wood  or  precious  metal,  chalices,  and  works  of 
art  of  every  kind,  dating  from  mediaeval  times,  were  here  assembled.  It 
was  a  sight  that  took  your  breath  away. 

But  among  all  this  magnificence,  the  piece  that  struck  me  most  was  the 
golden  statue  of  Ste.  Foy  (St.  Faith)  from  the  abbey  of  Conques  in  the 
Rouergue.1  This  statue,  which  dates  from  the  tenth  century,  if  not  from 
the  ninth,  held  me  enthralled.  It  was  not  so  much  its  beauty  as  a  statue, 
for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  ninth-century  sculptor  was  far  from  being 
inspired  by  Greek  art,  but  it  was  its  amazing  richness.  Imagine  an  image 
of  wood,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  seated  in  majesty  upon,  a  throne  of 
Carolingian  design,  made  also  of  gold,  encrusted  with  jewels,  its  arms  and 
back  ornamented  with  large  balls  of  rock  crystal.  The  saint  is  crowned  with 
a  magnificent  diadem  set  with  precious  stones  of  enormous  size ;  from  her 
ears  hang  priceless  ear-rings,  while  her  golden  robes  are  encrusted  with 
gems  of  every  kind — enamels,  cabochons,  uncut  stones,  pagan  cameos,  and 
intaglios  dating  from  the  Roman  Empire.  On  her  back  we  find  a  golden 
relief  of  Our  Lord  which  dates  at  least  from  the  eighth  century.  In  her 
breast  are  openings,  covered  with  crystal,  through  which  you  can  see  the 
great  relic  which  the  image  was  made  to  hold,  i.e.  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  of  this  illustrious  virgin  who  was  beheaded  at  Agen  in  Gascony,  for  the 
faith  of  Christ  in  the  year  303. 

There  is  indeed  a  strange,  uncouth  rigidity  and  a  lack  of  due  proportion 
in  the  limbs  of  the  figure  ;  and  these  characteristics,  joined  to  the  fixed  stare 
of  the  eyes,  give  a  strange  aspect  to  the  statue,  a  mysterious  air  of  remote 
antiquity,  which  has  led  many  critics  to  the  belief  that  this  was  originally 
a  pagan  idol  which  has  been  appropriated  in  later  times  to  Christian  use. 

1  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  admirable  account  of  Conques  in  Le  Rouergue  Illustre,  published, 
at  Rodez :  E.  Carrere,  Editeur. 
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But  we  believe  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion.  In  any  case, 
the  statue  fascinated  all  who  saw  it  at  Paris  ;  it  was  pointed  out  and  admired’ 
as  the  Queen  of  the  Little  Palace. 

I  confess  that  up  to  that  date  I  had  never  even  heard  of  Conques  and 
knew  very  little  of  St.  Faith,  although  I  knew,  of  course,  that  she  possessed 
a  remarkable  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey.  But  this  statue  made  so  great  an 
impression  on  my  mind  that  I  resolved  to  visit  the  church  which  possessed 
so  glorious  a  treasure  if  ever  I  had  the  opportunity. 

This  opportunity  did  not  come  till  twenty-one  years  later,  when  I  found 
myself  in  the  cathedral  city  of  Rodez,  and  learnt,  to  my  joy,  that  Conques 
was  not  far  distant.  At  last,  then,  I  might  hope  to  visit  it.  Not  that  it 
was  easy  of  access ;  quite  the  contrary.  It  was  38  kilometres  from  Rodez 
and  19  from  Marcillac,  the  nearest  station.  It  appeared  that  there  was  a 
diligence,  or  even  perhaps  a  motor-bus,  which  connected  Conques  with 
Rodez,  but  it  was  of  no  use  to  the  pilgrim  to  St.  Faith,  as  it  left  Rodez  only 
in  the  evening  and  Conques  in  the  early  morning.  It  was  therefore  inevitable 
to  take  a  private  car,  and  this  I  did,  with  two  delightful  people,  a  young 
architect  and  his  mother,  with  whom  I  had  first  made  friends  while  staying 
at  Albi.  And  surely  no  one  who  follows  our  example  will  regret  it.  Any¬ 
thing  more  beautiful  than  that  journey  I  have  rarely  experienced,  even  in 
the  fair  land  of  France,  which  to  me  is  beautiful  and  dear  above  all  other 
lands. 

We  sped  down  the  steep  hill  on  which  the  great  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Rodez  rears  its  stately  towers,  another  Lincoln  in  its  magnificence 
of  site.  The  scenery  here  is  cold  and  severe,  but  we  soon  pass  into  the 
exquisite  little  valley  of  Fontanges,  whose  smiling  green  meadows,  enamelled 
with  spring  flowers,  sparkle  in  the  sunshine  like  an  illuminated  miniature 
from  a  Book  of  Hours.  To  this  delightful  valley  succeed  for  a  time  the 
dreary  limestone  deserts  of  the  Causse.  The  road  then  passes  under  a 
lofty  railway  viaduct,  and  lo  !  a  change  of  scene.  A  most  beautiful  gorge, 
where  a  brook  rushes  through  a  wooded  ravine  hemmed  in  by  grand  masses 
of  limestone  rock,  forms  the  approach  to  the  lovely  valley  of  Salles- 
la-Source. 

On  turning  a  corner  of  the  rock  we  see  three  villages  in  the  most  picturesque 
situation  possible  to  imagine.  The  highest,  Salles,  is  suspended  on  the 
mountain-side,  grouped  around  an  old  castle  with  a  magnificent  waterfall 
foaming  down  the  cliff  beside  it.  A  grove  of  trees  shades  a  statue  of  Our 
Lady,  while,  above  the  village,  tower  fantastic,  caverned  rocks  which  overhang 
it  and,  as  has  been  truly  said,  give  it  a  look  of  Tivoli.  The  second  village  is 
called  Le  Bourg,  and  has  an  old  ruined  tower  above  it.  And  thirdly,  in 
the  depth  below,  is  that  of  St.  Laurent,  clustered  round  its  tiny  ancient 
church  of  the  eleventh  century  with  a  weird  octagonal  tower  and  spire. 
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Other  ancient  churches  are  to  be  found  in  this  delightful  spot,  but  we  have 
no  time  to  examine  them.  The  whole  valley  with  its  sculptured  rocks,  its 
grottos  and  cascades,  its  picturesque  rums  and  time-worn  buildings,  has  an 

almost  theatrical  effect.  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

We  now  traverse  valley  after  valley  through  which  the  crystal  stream 

of  the  Crenau  threads  its  capricious  way  through  narrow  meadows  bordered 
with  fantastic  rocks  overhung  by  magnificent  trees.  We  reach  the  little 
town  of  Marcillac,  the  capital  of  the  valley,  and  stay  to  visit  the  fifteenth- 
century  church  with  its  fine  octagonal  tower.  It  is  a  charming  httle  town 
of  about  1, 600  inhabitants,  and  contains  many  ancient  houses.  Here  three 
laughing  streams  unite,  and  the  hillsides  above  them  are  covered  with 

Ym  We  still  follow  the  course  of  the  swiftly  rushing  Crenau  (which  we  first 
saw  issuing  from  the  rocks  above  Salles-la-Source  and  falling  in  a  great 
cascade  into  the  valley  beneath),  through  woods  of  chestnut-trees,  between 
rocks  hung  with  draperies  of  eglantine,  by  many  a  charming  village  and 
ancient  sanctuary,  until  we  reach  Nauviale,  where  the  crystal  waters  of 
our  lovely  stream  pour  into  the  wider  torrent  of  the  Dourdou.  A  little 
beyond  the  large  village  of  St.  Cyprien,  the  valley  of  the  Dourdou  suddenly 
narrows  and  becomes  a  gorge  bordered  with  limestone  cliffs  abrupt  and 
precipitous.  The  road  twists  and  bends  with  the  river,  which  forces  its  way 
•^Jjjough  the  gorge  over  a  chaos  of  moss-covered  rocks.  The  chestnut-forests 
on  the  hills  above  the  gorge  yield  to  woods  of  walnut-trees,  where  suddenly, 
at  the  most  lovely  spot  in  all  this  lovely  glen,  the  rocks  open  out  and  we 
find  ourselves  before  a  high  stone  cross  with  an  inscription  which  tells  us 
that  this  is  the  Pre  des  Moines ,  where  in  the  fourth  century1  the  monks  of 
Conques  were  massacred  by  the  Saracens,  to  the  number  of  1,000.  A  few 
more  turns  of  the  road  and  we  come  upon  a  steep  ravine  opening  out  upon 
our  right ;  it  is  the  ravine  of  the  Louche,  and  gazing  up  it  we  see  high 
above  our  heads,  upon  the  mountain-side,  embosomed  among  trees,  the 
goal  of  our  pilgrimage,  the  great  abbey-church  of  Ste.  Foy  of  Conques. 

The  village,  now  numbering  some  500  souls,  clusters  around  it  and 
straggles  down  the  hill.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight  thus  to  come  suddenly  upon 
this  majestic  church,  that  lifts  so  proudly  its  three  great  towers  upon  the 
lonely  hillside.  It  tells  of  a  day  when  it  was  once  one  of  the  richest  Benedic¬ 
tine  abbeys  in  France  and  one  of  the  most  venerable.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
when  those  mighty  walls  were  reared,  Conques  became  one  of  the  proudest 
daughters  of  proud  Cluny.  More  happy,  however,  than  her  great  Burgundian 
mother,  Conques,  though  she  has  suffered  many  things,  has  still  her  mighty 
church  intact,  and,  more  marvellous  yet,  still  guards  secure  that  magnificent 
Treasure  which  she  has  watched  over  so  jealously  for  nigh  a  thousand  years. 

1  As  we  shall  see,  this  really  happened  in  the  eighth,  not  in  the  fourth,  century. 
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It  is  best  to  leave  your  car  at  this  point  instead  of  crossing  the  river  over 
the  ancient  bridge,  which  dates  at  least  from  the  eleventh  century.  The 
which  mounts  towards  the  abbey  in  great  zigzags  up  the  steep 
hillside,  will  take  much  longer  than  the  stony  path  which  scrambles  up  the 
side  of  the  ravine  towards  the  ancient  twelfth-century  gate  known  as  the 
Porte  du  Bani.  This  path,  for  it  is  scarcely  more,  bordered,  higher  up,  by 
ancient,  crumbling  houses,  is  known  officially  as  the  Rue  du  Faubourg, 
though  local  wits  have  christened  it  by  the  high-sounding  character  of  the 
Rue  Charlemagne.  Indeed,  if  the  great  emperor  did  really  visit  Conques, 
he  must  have  approached  by  this  road  ;  in  any  case,  Louis  the  Debonnaire 
and  Robert  the  Pious  and  many  another  king  have  mounted  before  us  this 
very  way.  It  is  about  a  kilometre  from  the  bridge  to  the  little  square  which 
encloses  the  west  end  of  the  basilica.  It  is  a  steep  climb,  for  the  church 
stands  about  285  metres  above  the  river,  with  the  result  that  the  houses 
on  the  wayside  overhang  each  other  in  the  most  surprising  way.  Monteil 
says  “  that  the  road  is  so  steep  that  the  cellars  in  one  house  are  on  the  leve 
of  the  attics  of  the  next,  and  if  you  let  fall  a  ball  of  thread  from  the  top  of 
the  town  you  will  have  to  go  to  look  for  it  at  the  bottom.”  It  is  certain 
that  in  some  of  the  houses  you  have  to  mount  to  the  top  storey  in  order 
to  get  into  the  garden.  Hence  it  follows  sometimes  that  horses  or  donkeys 
enter  the  attics  from  the  garden,  and  the  visitor  who  passes  by  is  astonished 
to  see  their  large  heads  looking  out  of  the  garret  windows,  and  wonders 
however  they  got  there. 

This  wild  spot,  which  used  to  be  called  the  Rocky  Valley,  owes  its  present 
name  of  Conques  to  Louis  the  Debonnaire.  This  name,  which  of  course 
means  shell,  was  suggested  by  the  position  and  contours  of  the  place,  sur¬ 
rounded  as  it  is  by  abrupt  mountains  on  every  side.  The  arms  of  the  town 
are  gules  three  shells  argent. 

Though  Roman  pottery  has  been  discovered  close  to  Conques  and  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  road  can  still  be  traced  here,  there  seems  to  be  no  truth 
in  the  tradition,  which  is  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Conques,  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  monastery  dates  from  the  year  371.  Its  true  origin  must  be 
found  in  the  eighth  century  rather  than  the  fourth.  About  the  year 
725,  the  Saracens  having  invaded  the  Rouergue,  certain  Christians,  pursued 
by  these  infidels,  took  refuge  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Vallee  Rocheuse  and 
there  built  a  little  oratory.  Remains  of  the  oratory  seem  to  have  been 
found  in  1876  beneath  the  sanctuary  of  the  church.  The  Saracens  ravaged 
the  whole  region  and  massacred  or  dispersed  the  Christians  who  had  taken 
refuge  there.  In  due  time  they  themselves  were  exterminated  and  their 
lair  destroyed.  The  rocky  valley  returned  to  its  primitive  peace  and 
solitude. 

It  was  then  that  a  holy  man  named  Datus  or  Dadon,  who  had  taken  part 
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in  the  crusade  against  the  Saracens,  embraced  the  solitary  life  and  established 
himself  in  this  spot.  Gradually  others  joined  him  and  became  his  disciples. 
The  fame  of  their  holy  life  spread  far  and  wide,  and  finally  reached  the 
ears  of  the  young  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  King  of  Aquitaine,  who  summoned 
Datus  to  his  palace  and  arranged  with  him  to  found  in  the  Rocky  Valley  a 
great  monastery  to  be  placed  under  the  Benedictine  rule.  This  was  between 
790  and  795.  The  royal  founder  frequently  visited  the  abbey  and  enriched 

it  with  many  gifts.  #  . 

About  the  year  830  occurred  an  event  which  had  an  immense  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  the  abbey.  This  was  the  translation  to  Conques  from 
Agen  of  the  body  of  the  young  virgin-martyr  Ste.  Foy,  who  had  suffered 
at  Agen  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  She  had  become  celebrated  by  the 
miracles  worked  at  her  tomb,  and  the  monks  at  Conques  succeeded  in  gaining 
possession  of  this  treasure.  The  theft  of  holy  relics  in  those  days  was  con¬ 
sidered  rather  as  a  pious  work  than  otherwise  ;  and  though  I  am  not  sure 
how  the  monks  obtained  the  body  of  Ste.  Foy,  I  strongly  suspect  that  they 
stole  it.  In  any  case,  from  this  date  Conques  became  a  famous  place  of 
pilgrimage. 

In  980  an  extraordinary  miracle  took  place  here  which  enormously 
increased  the  fame  of  the  pilgrimage.  A  man  named  Guibert  d’Espeyrac, 
whose  eyes  had  been  torn  from  their  sockets,  suddenly  received  his  sight. 
This  astounding  miracle  is  paralleled,  it  may  be  noted,  by  one  worked  at 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  on  an  unfortunate  man  who,  though 
innocent,  had  been  condemned  to  lose  his  eyes  for  poaching  in  the  royal 
forests.  We  have  the  fullest  and  most  detailed  testimony  of  the  eye-witnesses 
of  this  miracle,  that  new  eyes  were  actually  formed  in  the  empty  sockets 
and  endowed  with  sight. 

From  this  miracle  dates  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the  abbey.  Miracles 
were  multiplied,  pilgrims  and  offerings  flowed  in  from  every  side,  the 
monastery  was  enlarged  and  rebuilt  to  accommodate  a  multitude  of  new 
vocations  ;  the  vast  basilica  rose  in  all  its  fresh  beauty  and  strength  and 
became  one  of  the  principal  glories  of  the  Midi.  This  abbey-church  of  Ste. 
Foy  became  the  model  for  churches  greater  and  more  famous.  A  genera¬ 
tion  after  it  was  completed,  there  was  begun  at  Toulouse  the  vast  basilica 
of  St.  Sernin,  founded  on  the  plan  and  design  of  Conques.  And  a  few 
years  later  the  architect  of  St.  Sernin,  leaving  his  work  at  Toulouse  to  be 
finished  by  his  assistants,  left  France  for  Spain,  there  to  raise,  on  the  shores 
of  distant  Galicia,  one  of  the  most  famous  churches  in  all  Christendom,  the 
shrine  and  cathedral  of  St.  James  of  Compostella.  Thus  Toulouse  and 
Santiago  still  proclaim  to  all  the  world  the  genius  of  that  forgotten  monk 
who  designed  the  half -forgotten  church  at  Conques. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  seem  to  have  been  the  zenith  of  the 
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monastery’s  prosperity  and  glory.  It  numbered,  we  are  assured,  about  a 
thousand  monks  in  its  community,  its  buildings  occupied  an  immense  area 
some  300  metres  in  length.  Its  monks  held  a  flourishing  school  where 
letters  and  especially  poetry  were  cultivated  with  success.  The  arts  especially 
were  in  honour  among  these  monks.  The  basilica  and  the  inestimable 
treasures  it  contains  are  proof  enough  of  this,  for  they  were  the  work  of 
their  own  hands.  The  monastery,  in  fact,  like  others  at  this  epoch,  was  a 
true  city  in  which  were  found  united  all  the  elements  of  a  complete  society, 
perfectly  civilised  and  self-sufficing.  This  was  indeed  the  ideal  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict.  _  The  abbey  became  one  of  the  richest  in  France.  Its  multitudes  of 
pilgrims,  comparable  in  number  to  those  of  Lourdes  in  our  own  day,  loaded 
it  with  gifts.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  still  possessed  117  benefices 
scattered  over  one-and-twenty  dioceses  of  France  and  several  in  Italy,  Spain 
and  England. 

But,  alas !  all  things  human  are  prone  to  decay,  and  Conques  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  In  1537  the  abbey  was  secularised  by  the  Holy  See 
and  transformed  into  a  collegiate  church  of  secular  canons,  whose  Superior 
was  granted  the  title  of  Abbot  and  the  use  of  pontifical  insignia.  The 
canons  were  seventeen  in  number,  with  eight  other  priests,  a  choirmaster 
and  four  choristers.  The  secularisation  unhappily  led  to  the  destruction 
of  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  monastery,  of  which  only  very  scanty  debris 
still  exist. 

In  1790  came  the  great  Revolution,  which  brought  an  end  to  the  Chapter 
of  secular  canons.  Conques,  however,  escaped  better  than  many  another 
sanctuary.  The  church  remained  intact,  and  by  almost  a  miracle,  the 
famous  Treasure  also.  This  was  to  have  been  confiscated  in  February  1791. 
However,  it  was  saved  by  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  good  people  of 
Conques.  When  the  sans-culottes  arrived  on  their  sacrilegious  mission,  a 
woman,  seizing  a  drum,  rushed  through  the  streets  sounding  the  alarm. 
A  troop  of  women  joined  her,  and  these  brave  Amazons  put  the  republican 
commissaries  to  flight.  However,  it  was  well  known  that  Conques  had  but 
gained  a  short  respite.  Before  the  enemy  could  return  in  greater  force, 
the  parish  priest,  Canon  Benazech,  organised,  in  concert  with  some  of  his 
friends,  a  pious  conspiracy.  Profiting  by  a  stormy  night,  the  plotters  forced 
the  doors  of  the  church  and  those  of  the  treasury,  in  order  to  simulate  a 
violent  burglary,  divided  among  themselves  the  precious  booty,  and  carried 
off  in  baskets  each  his  allotted  portion  to  conceal  it  in  his  own  house  or 
grounds.  When  the  sans-culottes  returned,  they  were  told  that  everything 
had  been  stolen,  and  were  shown  the  traces  of  the  violence  used  by  the 
pretended  burglars.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  the  authorities  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  any  portion  of  the  treasure.  When  the  evil  days  were 
over,  the  faithful  guardians  disinterred  each  his  own  portion  of  the  treasure 
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and  brought  it  back  to  the  church.  Thus  to  these  brave  and  faithful  men 
we  owe  the  fact  that  the  treasure  of  Ste.  Foy  is  still  in  existence  and  may 
still  be  venerated  by  her  pilgrims  at  Conques. 

Before  visiting  the  church,  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  old  town.  It  was 
fortified  and  surrounded  by  walls  at  a  remote  period.  The  walls,  gates, 
and  fortresses  are  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  1289.  Three  of  the  ancient 
gates  still  exist,  and  there  was  a  fourth,  called  the  Porte  de  Famouze  by 
which  the  Abbots  of  Conques  made  their  solemn  entry  into  the  town. 
Some  ruins  of  the  old  castle  still  exist,  and  in  its  precincts  still  stands  its  old 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame,  now  restored  and  known  by  the  title  of  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Salette. 

The  most  notable  among  its  old  houses  is  the  Chateau  d’Humieres,  a 
fine  old  fourteenth-century  house  with  an  octagonal  tower. 

From  1289  the  town,  by  an  agreement  signed  with  the  Abbot  as  feudal 
lord  of  Conques,  obtained  municipal  liberty,  and  was  henceforth  governed 
by  four  consuls,  elected  annually,  who  received  from  the  Abbot  on  their 
election  the  keys  of  the  town,  and  thus  acknowledged  his  jurisdiction  as 
over-lord. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  town  numbered  some  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  not  including  the  population  of  the  abbey. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Conques  lay  on  the  road  to  Compostella  ; 
the  Codex  of  Sant  Iago  recognises  Ste.  Foy  as  the  twelfth  Station  on  the 
road  to  the  famous  shrine  for  pilgrims  coming  from  Germany  and  Burgundy 
by  way  of  Le  Puy.  When  these  pilgrims  finally  arrived  at  the  great  basilica 
of  St.  James,  they  must  have  recognised  its  likeness  to  the  abbey  of  Ste.  Foy, 
for  Conques  had  sent  on  its  plan  before  them. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  church,  which  was  built  by  the  Abbot  Odolric, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  although  both  the  apse  of  the 
sanctuary  and  the  western  fagade  with  its  tympanum  were  probably  executed 
in  the  following  century.  When  we  stand  before  this  fagade — which  is 
unusually  lofty  for  a  Romanesque  building  and  is  flanked  by  square  towers, 
the  upper  storeys  of  which  date  only  from  the  restoration  of  1873 — we  are 
at  once  struck  by  the  magnificent  tympanum  of  the  great  arch  of  entrance. 
This  represents  the  Last  Judgment,  and  is  divided  by  horizontal  bands, 
bearing  inscriptions,  into  three  divisions.  In  the  centre  sits  Our  Divine 
Lord  as  Judge,  a  majestic  figure,  His  right  hand  raised  in  benediction  towards 
the  elect,  His  left  extended  in  a  gesture  of  reprobation  towards  the  damned. 
He  is  surrounded  by  a  vesica  studded  with  stars  ;  at  His  feet  are  two  angels 
bearing  candles.  Above  Him  rises  a  large  cross  surrounded  by  angels  blowing 
trumpets.  On  His  right,  in  the  upper  row,  are  the  saints,  among  whom 
are  prominent  Our  Lady,  St.  Peter,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Benedict 
with  a  crozier,  leading  by  the  hand  a  king  who  is  probably  meant  for  Louis 
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the  Debonnaire,  followed  by  his  wife  and  two  acolytes,  bearing  a  charta 
and  reliquaries.  (The  figure  which  I  have  identified  as  St.  Benedict  may 
possibly  be  meant  for  Datus,  the  founder  of  the  abbey.)  Behind  this  group 
we  see  Ste.  Foy  prostrate  beneath  the  hand  of  God,  while  below  is  represented 
the  church  of  Conques  with  its  altar,  and  garlands  or  crowns  suspended 
above  it  as  ex-votos.  Below  this  again,  within  six  semi-circular  arches, 
supported  by  columns,  from  which  lamps  are  hanging,  are  saints  in  pairs, 
not,  however,  the  twelve  apostles,  for  at  least  four  of  them  are  figures  of 
queens..  The  central  group,  however,  contains  three  figures  and  is  especially 
interesting.  A  bearded  .figure,  which  is  probably  meant  for  Abraham, 
in  whose  bosom  the  saints  find  rest,  holds  within  his  embrace  two 
youthful  saints,  one  male,  the  other  apparently  female ;  they  bear  in 
one  hand  sceptres,  and,  standing  on  either  side  of  the  central  figure,  rest 
the  other  hand  on  his  knees.  On  the  right  of  this  group  is  a  pair  of 
kings  ;  they  support  a  chalice  between  them,  and  one  of  them  holds  a  sword. 
Beyond  them  again  are  four  queens.  On  the  left  are  four  figures  with  scrolls, 
who  possibly  represent  the  four  Evangelists. 

On  the  left  of  the  Divine  Judge  are,  first  of  all,  four  archangels,  bearing 
respectively  an  open  book,  a  sword,  a  censer,  and  a  standard.  Beyond 
and  below  them  are  represented  the  torments  of  hell  with  that  extraordinary 
vigour  and  imagination  which  are  characteristic  of  the  period.  This 
tympanum  has  been  pronounced  the  finest  work  of  Romanesque  sculpture 
in  all  France.  It  is  certainly  magnificent  in  conception  as  well  as  in  execu¬ 
tion.  On  the  lintel  of  the  door  is  carved  the  inscription  : 

O  PECCATORES  TRANSMVTETIS  NISI  MORES  JVDICIVM  DVRVM  VOBIS  SCITOTE 

FVTVRVM. 

Hare  gives  the  following  description  of  the  basilica  : 

“  The  plan  is  a  Latin  cross,  terminated  at  the  east  by  three  semi-circular 
apsides.  The  transepts  are  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  and,  like  it  and  the 
choir,  are  divided  into  three  parts  longitudinally  by  arcades  surmounted 
by  vast  galleries  of  the  whole  width  of  the  side  aisles,  and  lighted  from  outside 
by  windows  pierced  in  the  side  walls.  These  walls  are  of  immense  thickness 
and  irregular  masonry,  and  are  strengthened  by  somewhat  flat  buttresses. 
The  windows  of  the  apsides  are  flanked  by  pretty  little  Byzantine  columns, 
and  round  the  upper  part  is  a  band  of  fantastic  corbels  representing  horses’ 
heads.  Beneath  are  a  number  of  tombs — stone  sarcophagi,  probably  of 
abbots.  One  of  the  tombs — against  the  wall  of  the  nave,  near  the  door  of 
the  south  transept — is  that  of  the  Abbot  Begon,  who  built  the  cloister  of 
the  eleventh  century,  of  which  some  fragments  remain  on  this  side  of  the 
church. 
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“  The  facade  is  of  great  simplicity,  but  very  lofty  for  a  Romanesque 
building.  A  vast  round-headed  tympanum  above  the  double .  portal  is 
framed  in  a  gable.  Above  are  two  long  narrow  windows,  with  a  little  rose- 
window  above  them,  the  wide  space  between  the  billet-moulding  upon 
which  these  windows  rest  and  the  top  of  the  porch  having  been  evidently 
once  covered  with  a  decoration,  now  destroyed.  The  upper  storey  of  the 
square  towers  which  flank  the  facade  is  a  recent  restoration,  the  original 
work  having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  narrow  windows  of  these  towers 
seem  more  intended  for  defence  than  ornament.  On  either  side  of  the 
windows,  above  the  west  door,  are  traces  of  mosaic  decoration.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  transepts  is  an  octagonal  tower  over  a  cupola.”  1 

Before  we  enter  the  church  let  us  look  once  more  at  the  tympanum. 
It  is  still  coloured,  and  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  given  to  the  work  the  softest 
and  most  delicate  hues.  The  inscriptions  are  difficult  to  decipher,  but  above 
the  group  of  saints  already  described  I  can  read  the  inscription  : 

STI  PACIFICI  MITES  PIETATIS  AMICI. 

On  entering,  we  find  that  the  interior  of  the  church  is  entirely 
Romanesque.  The  nave  has  five  bays  with  simple  aisles  surmounted  by  a 
high  triforium.  Its  pillars  are  squares  flanked  alternately  by  columns  and 
pilasters  on  each  face,  the  pillars  which  support  the  beautiful,  vaulted, 
octagonal  cupola,  with  its  many  windows,  being  loftier  and  more  massive 
than  the  others.  The  vault  of  the  cupola  has  been  reconstructed  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  great  apse  of  the  choir,  supported  on  narrow  horse¬ 
shoe  arches,  is  surrounded  by  an  ambulatory  from  which  three  chapels  radiate. 
The  nave  and  choir  are  wagon-vaulted.  The  capitals  of  the  columns, 
especially  those  of  the  triforium,  are  sculptured  with  figures  of  every  kind, 
of  great  richness  and  variety.  In  1561  the  Protestants  attempted  to  burn 
down  the  church,  and  traces  of  the  fire  are  still  evident  on  the  columns 
of  the  apse.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  were  walled  up,  and  this  wall  was 
only  demolished  at  the  restoration  in  1875.  It  was  then  that  they  discovered 
a  magnificent  twelfth-century  shrine  made  of  leather,  gloriously  inlaid  with 
silver,  adorned  with  one  and  thirty  enamelled  plaques,  and  studded  with 
silver  nails.  This  coffer  contained  the  bones  of  Ste.  Foy  and  many  other 
ancient  and  precious  relics,  notably  a  veil  enclosed  in  a  crystal  cylinder. 
This  coffer  is  now  preserved  with  the  other  relics  in  the  treasury,  which  we 
are  about  to  visit. 

The  transepts  have  each  of  them  two  eastern  chapels,  those  near  the 
choir  being  twice  the  size  of  the  others. 

1  Augustus  C.  Hare,  South-western  France,  p.  579. 
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.  Th,is  8reat  church,  which  dates  from  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
is  truly  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Romanesque  architecture  of  the 
school  of  Auvergne.  The  hand  of  the  restorer  has  indeed  been  heavy  upon 
it,  but  this  was  perhaps  inevitable.  In  dimensions  it  is  55*  metres  long  by 
about  i6i  broad,  the  length  across  the  transepts  being  35 1  metres.  The 
height  of  the  vault  is  over  22  metres. 

.  Before  we  leave  the  church  we  must  examine  with  special  attention  the 
nine  magnificent  wrought-iron  screens  or  grilles  which  enclose  the  choir. 
They  date,  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  nothing  so  fine  of  their  kind  is  to 
be  found  in  all  France.  The  Book  of  Miracles  o_f  Ste.  Foy  informs  us  that 
the  number  of  prisoners  delivered  by  the  intercession  of  the  saint  was  so 
considerable  that  their  fetters,  which  they  offered  as  ex-votos,  encumbered 
the  church.  The  monks  turned  them  into  good  use  by  making  from  them 
these  splendid  grilles. 

On  leaving  the  church  by  the  south  transept  we  come  upon  the  remains 
of  the  cloister,  of  .which  only  a  few  arcades  still  remain.  Some  of  these, 
on  the  opposite  side  from  the  church,  now  give  light  to  the  great  hall 
attached  to  the  presbytery,  in  which  the  French  Government  has  recently 
installed  the  magnificent  treasures  of  Ste.  Foy.  This  museum  dates  only 
from  1911.  1 

We  were  welcomed  here  by  a  delightful  old  priest,  Canon  Florens. 
This  good  priest  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  propagation  of  the  cultus 
of  Ste.  Foy  and  her  pilgrimage.  In  this  he  is  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Premonstratensian  Canons,  who  were  brought  to  Conques  by  Cardinal 
Bourret.  in  1873.  These  religious  did  great  service  in  bringing  about  the 
restoration  of  the  church,  which  had  fallen  into  a  sad  state  of  decay.  At 
the  expulsion  of  the  religious  orders  from  France  they  had  to  leave  their 
work,  and  the  monastery  which  they  had  built  east  of  the  basilica.  The 
present  cure,  however,  is  a  member  of  the  Order  and  still  guards  his  trust 
with  zeal  and  devotion. 

The  Canon  took  us  to  see  the  treasures,  which  he  showed  with  pride  and 
the  learning  of  a  true  connoisseur — and  surely  he  has  reason  for  pride  to  be 
the  guardian  of  so  great  a  treasure.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  all  France. 
The  first.room  is  hung  with  ancient  tapestries  of  Felletin,  and  contains  pictures 
and  ivories.  Four  of  these  tapestries  represent  the  martyrdom  of  Ste.  Foy, 
seven  the  life  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  others  secular  subjects  or 
landscapes.  The  next  hall,  known  as  the  Museum,  contains  antiquities  of 
all  kinds  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  abbey,  sculptured  capitals,  pottery, 
keys,  coins,  and  so  forth. 

But  these  are  only  the  ante-chambers  of  the  sacrarium  hall  of  the 
treasury,  which  contains  the  priceless  reliquaries  of  Ste.  Foy.  They  are 
positively  dazzling ;  one  had  no  notion  that  such  treasures  still  remained 
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to  us.  They  are  also  indescribable ;  they  must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
I  can  but  enumerate  them  here. 

The  queen  of  the  place  is,  of  course,  the  priceless  golden  image  of  Ste. 
Foy  already  described.  In  ancient  days  it  was  the  object  of  enthusiastic 
veneration.  It  was  carried  in  procession,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Conques,  but  also  in  Auvergne,  in  the  Albigeois,  and  even  in  the  heart 
of  Languedoc,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people  who  acclaimed 
the  saint  and  the  innumerable  miracles  which  she  worked  on  her  road.  She 
is  still  carried  into  her  church  on  great  festivals  and  enthroned  above  the  high 
altar. 

Next  in  honour  comes  the  coffer  discovered  in  1875  in  the  wall  at 
the  back  of  the  altar.  But  the  most  ancient  reliquary  is  that  given 
by  Pepin  of  Aquitaine  (817-838),  who  was  one  of  the  principal 
benefactors  of  the  abbey.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  precious.  It 
is  an  oblong  shrine,  with  high  pitched  roof,  made  of  wood  covered 
with  gold,  adorned  with  golden  repousse  figures  and  encrusted  with 
gems,  set  in  exquisite  filigree.  A  portable  altar,  dating  from  the 
year  1100,  is  made  of  a  slab  of  red  porphyry  bound  in  silver  adorned 
with  niello  work.  There  are  two  gospel  books,  one  of  the  twelfth, 
another  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  former  is  bound  in  alabaster, 
framed  in  broad  bands  of  silver  gilt,  bearing  ten  saints  in  cloisonne  enamel, 
among  whom  we  find  Ste.  Foy.  The  latter  is  entirely  of  silver  gilt,  marvel¬ 
lously  chased,  and  bears  an  exquisite  bas-relief  of  the  Crucifixion  with  Mary 
and  John. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  relics  is  the  so-called  A  of  Charlemagne, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  abbey  by  that  great  emperor 
and  to  resemble  the  letter  A  in  its  form.  It  is  a  triangle  surmounted  by  a 
crystal  ball,  and  is  made  of  silver  gilt  encrusted  with  precious  intaglios. 
An  inscription,  however,  which  is  found  upon  it,  attributes  it  to  Abbot 
Begon,  and  if  this  has  not  been  added  later,  it  dates  only  from  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  though  by  no  means  the  most  ancient,  of 
all  these  treasures  is  the  magnificent  processional  cross,  2-f  metres  in  height, 
which  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
more  graceful  than  this  glorious  silver  cross  set  with  many  jewels.  The 
knop  is  of  exquisite  workmanship,  embellished  with  statuettes ;  this  cross  is 
indeed  of  unrivalled  beauty,  and  the  people  of  Conques  are  justly  proud  of 
possessing  such  a  treasure.  We  were  enraptured  with  it,  and  could  hardly 
tear  ourselves  away. 

Almost  equally  beautiful  is  another  chef  d’ceuvre  of  fifteenth  century 
art,  an  exquisite  silver  statuette  of  Ste.  Foy,  parcel-gilt.  It  represents 
the  saint  standing,  crowned,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  palm  in  the 
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other.  At  her  feet  stands  a  gridiron,  which  was  one  of  the  instruments  of 
her  martyrdom. 

There  is  also  a  little  silver  shrine  of  Ste.  Foy  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  .  It  is  of  the  usual  shape,  decorated  with  huge  crystals  and  other 
stones,  with  a  pointed  roof  surmounted  with  a  Gothic  cresting.  Another 
shrine,  probably  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  girdle  of  the  saint. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  in  detail  all  the  wonderful  treasures  that 
are  preserved  here.  There  are  reliquaries  in  the  shape  of  heads,  arms 
crosses,  and  monstrances.  But  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  magnificent 
reliquary  of  Pope  Pascal  II  ( c .  noo),  which  contains  a  relic  of  the  true  cross 
presented  by  that  Pope  to  the  abbey.  The  shrine  was  made  by  Abbot 
Began.  The  front  is  ornamented  with  the  Crucifixion  in  repousse.  Mary 
and  John  stand  on  curious  pedestals,  and  above  the  cross,  on  either  side,  are 
the  sun  and  moon  with  angelic  figures  in  their  disks.  This  shrine  is  of  silver 
parcel-gilt. 

Another  remarkable  reliquary  made  by  this  Abbot  is  that  known  as  the 
lantern  or falot  of  St.  Vincent.  It  contains  relics  of  St.  Vincent,  the  martyred 
deacon  of  Agen.  It  has  in  fact  the  shape  of  a  lantern,  hexagonal  in  plan 
upon  a  square  base.  Above  the  windows  of  the  lantern  rises  a  ribbed  dome. 
The  face  of  the  square  base  is  adorned  with  a  very  quaint  representation 
of  Samson  killing  the  lion. 

Before  leaving  this  wonderful  treasury,  we  notice  two  remarkable  pieces 
of  sculpture  in  wood ;  they  are  seventeenth  century  bas-reliefs  enclosed  in 
carved  frames.  They  represent  the  martyrdom  of  Ste.  Foy.  On  one  of 
them  we  see  the  saint  extended  on  the  gridiron,  flames  rise  and  curl  around 
her,  and  two  executioners  are  engaged  in  feeding  them;  above,  in  the 
sky,  .an  angel  bears  a  crown  of  victory.  On  the  other,  Ste.  Foy  kneels 
within  the  walls  of  a  castle  and  an  executioner  is  about  to  behead  her.  In 
the  distance  is  seen  a  bishop,  kneeling  in  prayer,  his  crozier  and  mitre  laid 
on  the  ground  before  him.  Thus  from  the  ninth  to  the  seventeenth 
century  Christian  art  has  been  engaged  in  glorifying  the  memory  of  this 
child-martyr. 

We  expressed  our  wonder  to  the  good  canon,  that  he  was  able  ever  to 
sleep  in  peace,  knowing  that  such  priceless  treasures  were  entrusted  to  his 
keeping.  But  he  assured  us  that  he  had  no  fear,  every  possible  precaution 
being  taken  against  burglars.  .However,  he  told  us  a  story  which  showed 
that  these  precautions,  these  iron  doors  and  shutters,  these  electric  bells 
and  other  devices,  were  by  no  means  unnecessary. 

A  few  years  ago  a  notorious  gang  of  thieves,  who  had  robbed  some  of 
the  most  famous  sanctuaries  in  France,  was  finally  arrested.  On  one  of  them 
was  found  a  diary,  revealing  their  plans ;  and  to  a  certain  date  in  this  book 
was  affixed  the  significant  words  “  Ctonques  .*  gospel  book  oj  the  twelfth  century , 
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etc”  Fortunately,  the  arrest  had  come  in  time  to  put  a  stop  to  their  pro¬ 
jected  expedition  to  the  Rouergue. 

If  any  reader  of  these  pages  should  be  inspired  by  them  to  make  pilgrimage 
to  Ste.  Foy,  I  am  sure  he  will  not  be  disappointed.  In  fact,  I  believe  that, 
like  the  queen  who  came  to  visit  Solomon,  he  will  exclaim,  “  I  did  not  believe 
them  that  told  me,  till  I  came  myself,  and  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and  have 
found  that  the  half  hath  not  been  told  me.” 
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ST.  BENEDICT’S  ABBEY,  MAREDSOUS 

1913 


THE  Abbey  of  Maredsous  owes  its  existence  mainly  to  the  religious 

Hihfh11  f  jthwfirSt  ^bb0t  ^rimate  of  the  Benedictines,  Dom 
Hildebrand  de  Hemptinne.  As  a  boy  of  sixteen,  Felix  de  Hemp- 

tmne,  as  he  was  then  called,  was  sent  to  Rome  by  his  father  to 
fight  as  a  zouave  in  the  Papal  army,  in  defence  of  the  patrimony  of  Peter. 

if  ?at  tinLe’  man7  a^dent  7°Ung  men  from  almost  every 
crnhsed  land  flocking  to  Rome  to  enlist  under  the  standard  of  the  Church 

and  the  enthusiasm  of  their  faith  and  zeal  made  the  movement  a  true  crusade! 

Among  his  fellow-soldiers  in  Pius  IX’s  little  army  Felix  had  two  great 

ofd^th^1?01  MoustJ  and  J»les  Hesclee.  The  former  was  considerably 
o  der  than  he  was,  and  his  father,  Comte  de  Hemptinne,  had  placed  Felix 
in  his  charge.  Jules  Desclee  was  wounded  in  a  skirmish  outside  Subiaco 
and  was  nursed  back  to  health  by  the  monks  of  that  famous  abbey.  He 
resolved  that  if  God  gave  him  the  opportunity  he  would,  in  gratitude  to 
bt.  .Benedict,  found  a  monastery  in  his  native  land,  where  the  Benedictine 
Order,  since,  the  French  Revolution,  was  all  but  unknown. 

Meanwhile  Felix,  in  his  camp  on  the  Roman  Campagna,  had  had  a 
mysterious  call  to  embrace  the  Benedictine  state.  The  young  soldier  knew 
nothing  of  the  sons  of  St.  Benedict,  he  was  not  even  aware  that  he  had  ever 
seen  one ;  .  nevertheless  as  he  knelt  in  prayer,  he  heard  most  distinctly  an 
interior  voice  that  told  him  that  he  was  to  be  a  Benedictine.  He  cheerfully 
accepted  the  call,  although  it  involved  peculiar  sacrifices,  and  he  consulted 
ms  pious  father  how  he  could  best  carry  out  his  vocation. 

The  Comte  de  Hemptinne  first  thought  of  Einsiedeln,  but  found  that 
only  boys  from  the  abbey  schools  were  admitted  to  the  novitiate  there. 
He  therefore  made  a  tour  of  the  monasteries  of  Europe,  and  finally  told  his 
son  that  the  one  which  had  most  impressed  him  by  its  fervour  and  observance 
was.  a  house  lately  founded  at  Beuron,  near  Sigmaringen,  and  he  therefore 
advised  him  to  enter  there.  This  Felix  did,  and  he  duly  became  Dom 
Jlilae brand.  His  heart,  however,  did  not  cease  to  yearn  after  his  native 

Hnd,  and  he  prayed  and  laboured  for  the  foundation  of  a  Benedictine  house 
in  Belgium. 
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Meanwhile,  Rome  had  fallen,  and  the  Papal  army  had  been  disbanded. 
Mousty  and  Desclee  returned  home,  and,  to  please  his  son,  old  M.  Desclee 
appointed  Mousty  steward  or  agent  of  his  property  at  Maredsous. 

Maredsous  was  then  but  a  little  chateau  buried  in  woods,  in  the  heart 
of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  Belgium.  It  stood  in  the  valley  of  the 
Molignee,  a  little  babbling  trout-stream  that  flows  through  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  limestone  cliffs,  past  ruined  castles  and  placid  villages,  a  course  of  some 
ten  miles,  into  the  river  Meuse,  a  short  distance  above  Dinant. 

M.  Desclee,  whose  family  hailed  from  Tournai,  had  lately  bought  this 
property,  in  which  he  spent  the  summer  months  with  his  sons  Henri  and 
Jules.  The  only  thing  that  was  wanting  to  his  felicity  was  a  chapel  near 
enough  for  him  to  assist  at  daily  Mass.  He  thought  of  having  a  private 
chaplain.  “  We  need  an  abbe,”  he  said,  “  to  say  Mass  for  us  ;  it  is  too 
far  from  the  parish  church.”  “  To  have  an  abbe”  was  the  reply,  “  you 
must  have  an  abb  aye.”  The  half -jesting  words  bore  fruit,  and  that  fruit  is 
seen  in  the  magnificent  abbey  that  now  rears  its  stately  towers  on  the  heights 
of  what  was  then  a  barren  rock  ( screpia )  overlooking  the  little  chateau  in 
the  valley. 

Mousty  was  fired  with  enthusiasm,  and  wrote  at  M.  Desclee’s  request 
to  Dom  Hildebrand,  who  had  just  been  ordained  priest,  laying  the  scheme 
before  him,  and  begging  him  to  induce  his  Abbot  to  send  a  little  colony  of 
monks  to  make  a  foundation  at  Maredsous.  M.  Desclee  and  his  sons  would 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  all  expenses,  would  lend  their  house  while 
the  new  monastery  was  building,  and  would  endow  the  Community  gener¬ 
ously.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  Dom  Hildebrand’s  joy,  but  his 
Abbot,  more  experienced  and  more  cautious,  was  inclined  to  throw  cold 
water  on  the  scheme.  He  thought  M.  Desclee  hardly  grasped  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  scheme  thus  lightly  undertaken.  “  Tell  him  what  a  Benedictine 
abbey  is  and  what  it  needs ;  it  is  no  little  house  for  two  or  three  Capuchins  he 
will  have  to  build,  but  a  great  monastery  with  a  magnificent  church,  and 
everything  on  a  large  scale  to  correspond.”  The  answer  came  promptly 
back  :  “  It  is  just  the  greatness  of  the  scheme  that  tempts  the  MM.  Desclee  ; 
they  want  to  do  something  great  for  God.” 

In  short,  after  a  brief  exchange  of  correspondence,  the  whole  plan  was 
arranged,  the  Bishop  of  Namur  welcomed  with  joy  the  monks  to  his  diocese, 
and  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  who  until  the  French  Revolution 
had  been  tenants  of  the  great  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Gerard,  greeted 
with  enthusiasm  the  idea  of  living  once  more  under  the  crozier. 

Never,  I  suppose,  was  a  great  abbey  founded  with  so  few  difficulties 
and  so  immediate  and  striking  success.  The  Desclee  family  provided  for 
every  need  with  really  princely  generosity,  the  chateau  was  transformed 
into  a  priory,  and  Dom  Hildebrand  sang  the  first  Mass  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
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Teresa,  1872.  The  only  difficulty  seemed  to  be  to  decide  on  the  site  of  tK» 
new  abbey.  Many  delightful  spots  were  thought  of,  and  each  had  its  parti 
sans.  But  one  day,  in  Lent,  when  the  Abbot  of  Beuron  and  his  kittle 
colony  were  on  a  walk,  they  mounted  to  the  rocky  screpia  that  overlooks 
the  valley  At  that  moment  the  Angelas  bell  rang  out  from  the  little 
priory  at  their  feet.  They  fell  on  their  knees  to  salute  the  Mother  of  God 
and  when  they  arose.  Abbot  Maurus  exclaimed  :  “  This  shall  be  the  site  of 
our  abbey.  Our  Lady  has  chosen  it  herself.”  1  * 

And  so  on  that  rock  there  began  to  rise,  as  if  by  enchantment  the  vast 
constructions  of  the  great  Benedictine  abbey  of  Maredsous.  The  architect 
was  the  Baron  de  Bethune,  the  Pugin  of  Belgium.  He  was  inspired  in  the 
p  an .by  the  ruined  thirteenth-century  Cistercian  abbey  of  Villers  which 
is  still  one  of  the  most  enchanting  relics  of  medkeval  Brabant. 

omewhat  austere  and  somewhat  too  symmetrical  in  plan,  Maredsous 
s  nevertheless  a  magnificent  monument  of  the  Gothic  revival  It  is  built 

Old  M  Dc SfTd  U  fhe  diltrkhand  is  SeTCre)y  throughout! 

Df  1  e  dled  b^ore  tbe  abbe7  was  built,  but  his  sons  carried  on  his 

bui/d^T  aS1^  a  large/nnual  sum  the  completion  of  the 

building,  which  must  have  cost  from  first  to  last  over  / 100,000  Such 

eXaMPlHe°nfrfnlStrn  ^  Sefrosit7  are  indeed  rare  in  our  times. 

«tiIli-HWiPeuMiee  St-11  slfY3ves’  and  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-two 

ivmbS  ^  hlL  tW/uS  dalt7  t0  aSS1St  at  the  Conventual  Mass  and  the 
sung  Vespers  in  the  abbey  church.  Pie  has  seen  three  abbots  ruling  the 

house  of  which  he  was  a  founded,  and  he  has  lived  to  see  it  becomf  one 
of  the  greatest  Catholic  forces  in  the  most  Catholic  of  all  modern  countries. 
Truly  his  reward  has  been  great,  even  in  this  life  ! 

Sr  R?,! iff  fn°Tk  rf eived  its  f when  in  1888  the  splendid  church  of 
skfitffif  °f  Maredsous  was  solemnly  consecrated  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Schfiaffino,  a  Benedictine  of  the  Olivetan  Congregation,  who  came  as  legate 
-  frpthe  Holy  Father  himself  to  p  Jorl  this’ majestic  rite^ ^the 
presence  of  the  chief  authorities  of  Church  and  State.  At  this  time  Mared- 
sous  had  been  already  for  ten  years  an  abbey,  its  first  Abbot,  Dom  Placid 
Wolter,  being  the  brother  of  the  Arch-abbot  of  Beuron,  and  one  of  the  co¬ 
founders  of  the  Benedictine  Congregation  of  that  name 

Dom  Maurus  and  Dom  Placid  Wolter  were  born  at  Bonn  in  Germany 

On  M  if  g,r -at  tbbe7  °f  St;  PauI’S  OUtside  the  ^  at  Rome! 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  m  the  year  i860  they  were  sent  by  Pope  Pius  IX 

to  Germany  to  restore  our  holy  Order  in  that  country,  where  it  was  then 

PrinrC  ’  S^VVn.the  °u  Bavarla*  The7  Bad  a  zealous  friend  in  the 

Princess  Catherine  of  Hohenzollern,  the  spiritual  daughter  of  Dom  Maurus. 

war'  JhkhTiTnitten  'n  \91  ffl-  ?kd  in  FebruarX  x9*7»  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  great 
war,  which  had  so  grievously  afflicted  his  country.  Requiescat  in  pace,  ° 
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This  royal  lady  suffered  from  a  disease  considered  incurable,  but  was  cured 
by  the  benediction  known  as  that  of  St.  Maurus,  given  to  her  with  the  relic 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  according  to  the  monastic  custom,  by  Dom  Maurus, 
her  ghostly  father.  In  gratitude  she  devoted  her  life  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Benedictines  in  Germany. 

Maredsous  became  the  first  daughter  of  Beuron,  and  soon  surpassed  her 
mother  in  beauty. 

Dom  Placid  Wolter,  though  a  foreigner,  was  an  ideal  choice  as  the  first 
Abbot  of  Maredsous.  Dr.  Hermitage  Day  writes  of  him :  “  His  portrait 
hangs  in  the  guest-hall,  and,  seeing  it,  one  may  understand  the  rapid 
progress  of  his  house.  It  presents  a  beautiful  face,  indicating  a  strong 
intellectual  character  inspired  and  controlled  by  grace,  and  to  some  visitors 
to  Maredsous  it  has  seemed  to  be  not  least  among  the  many  treasures 
of  the  abbey.” 

To  me,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  speak  or  think  of  Abbot  Placid  without 
emotion.  At  the  crisis  of  my  life  it  was  his  hand  that  led  me  into  the  fold 
of  Jesus  Christ,  his  faith  that  sustained  my  weakness,  his  tender  encourage¬ 
ment  that  held  out  to  me  the  habit  of  St.  Benedict.  His  love  for  England 
and  his  interest  in  its  conversion  were  always  extraordinarily  keen,  and 
there  was  no  subject  nearer  his  heart,  save  only  that  of  the  development 
and  progress  of  our  holy  Order.  He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  faith.  He 
seemed  to  live  in  the  supernatural  world,  and  yet  he  was  a  man  of  great 
practical  talents  for  administration  and  government.  Under  his  rule  Mared¬ 
sous  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

As  far  as  I  know,  indeed,  the  history  of  this  foundation  is  unique  in  the 
annals  of  our  Order.  Young  Belgians  of  the  most  noble  and  influential 
families  in  the  country  flocked  to  the  novitiate.  The  abbey  became  a 
veritable  hive  of  multiplied  activities.  An  abbey  school  attracted  the  best 
families  of  the  land.  Among  the  monks  were  men  of  European  repute  for 
erudition.  Its  influences  spread  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  Belgium. 

In  1890  the  Arch-abbot  of  Beuron  died  and  his  brother,  Dom  Placid 
Wolter,  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  him,  while  the  vacant  throne  of 
Maredsous  was  filled  by  that  Dom  Hildebrand  de  Hemptinne  whose  wonderful 
vocation  had  been  the  cause  of  its  very  existence.  Dom  Hildebrand  is  a 
man  even  more  remarkable  than  was  his  predecessor.  As  all  men  know, 
Leo  XIII,  no  mean  judge  of  men,  chose  him  to  be  the  first  Abbot  Primate 
of  the  Black  Monks,  and  Abbot  of  his  great  foundation  of  Sant’  Anselmo  on 
the  Aventine,  which  was  destined  to  be  an  international  house  of  studies 
for  young  monks  of  all  Congregations  of  Benedictines.  In  this  magnificent 
pile,  designed  by  his  own  architectural  genius,  Dom  Hildebrand  presided  as 
first  primate.  His  rule  at  Maredsous  was  marked  by  two  remarkable  founda¬ 
tions.  The  first  was  the  beautiful  abbey  of  St.  Scholastica  at  Maredret 
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(about  half  a  mile  away  from  Maredsous),  over  which  his  sister  Dame  Cecilia 
de  Hemptinne  reigns  as  Abbess.  The  Gothic  building  i  1 

designed  by  the  Abbot-architect  in  aho^wha^te/Ld  more3  doomed 
style  than  those  of  St.  Benedict  at  Maredsous  'TTw=  wf-v. 

mtercsting  work  to  many-it  is  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, “edicLTto 
St  Joseph,  in  which  some  forty  poor  boys  are  received,  lodged,  and  educated 
They  are  selected  on  account  of  some  artistic  ability,  and  are  taught  to 

exercise  various  arts  according  to  their  taste,  such  as  metal  work  embroiderv 
wood-carving,  sculpture,  book-binding,  etc.  emDroidery, 

elected6  hefonn°d  this  Sch°?1  is  ‘nterestinS-  Abbot  Hildebrand  was 

elected,  he  found  the  novitiate  almost  empty ;  he  therefore  made  a  solemn 

vow  in  honour  of  St.  Joseph,  in  which  he  promised  that  if  novices  came  in 

of^axaleth'^for1  ^h6  Y^fi  5  ^  foundation  “  honour  of  the  Artisan 

ot  INazareth  for  the  benefit  of  orphans  and  poor  boys.  From  that  day 

to  ac^omXh  hhm  gC  ^UniberS’  S(?  that  before  W  the  Abbot  was  able 
foundaSns ^  h  ’  and  the  rCSU ^  13  °ne  °f  tbe  most  remarkable  of 

beaUtif^  SrouP  of  buildings,  with  its  own  chapel,  refectory 
and  dormitories,  grouped  round  a  great  central,  glass-roofed  hall,  contains 
arge,  airy  workshops,  in  which  St.  Joseph’s  boys  exercise  their  crafts  in  great 
litheness  of  spirit  and  with  really  remarkable  success.  They  have  earned 
medals  m  international  exhibitions,  and  their  work  is  acknowledged  by  all 
who  examine  it  to  be  extraordinarily  good.  Those  of  my  readers  who 
live  m  London  will  find  specimens  of  it  at  Tyburn  Convent  (6,  Hyde  Park 
ace),  where  an  altar  has  been  erected,  carved  in  oak  by  these  boys,  con¬ 
taining  seven  statues  of  the  English  martyrs.  The  embroidered  curtain 
ehmd  the  altar,  and  the  jewelled  lamps  which  hang  around  it,  are  also  the 
work  of  these  young  craftsmen  of  Maredsous. 

,,  “r  interesting  object  to  the  visitor  is  the  large  farm  attached  to 
he  abbey  which  is  administered  by  the  lay -brothers  of  the  monastery. 
Iherarm  buildings  are  exceedingly  fine  and  spacious. 

To  return  to  the  abbey  itself.  The  gorgeous  interior  of  the  church, 
which  is  entirely  painted  over  its  whole  surface,  almost  takes  one’s  breath 
away  so  little  is  one  prepared  for  it  by  the  austerity  of  the  exterior.  The 
mural  paintings  embrace  the  whole  plan  of  redemption  and  the  great  facts 
•of  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  creation  of  our  first  parents  to  the  proclama- 

tl°n  °f  t]le  ?mmaculate  Conception  of  the  Second  Eve.  There  are  fourteen 
chapels  dedicated  to  various  saints,  and  seven  more  in  the  crypt  under  the 
choir.  The  choir  is  lofty  and  spacious,  and  the  high  altar  is  surmounted 
by  a  ciborium  in  marble.  The  rood  screen  is  adorned,  not  only  with  the 
usual  figures,  but  also  with  those  of  the  Church  and  Synagogue  according 
.to  traditional  usage.  The  shrine  of  St.  Benedict,  which  is  the  object  of 
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continual  pilgrimages,  fills  the  north  transept.  The  great  church  is  entirely 
paved  with  black  marble  from  the  local  quarries. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  kneel  at  the  bottom  of  the  church  in  the 
early  morning  and  see  the  Holy  Sacrifice  being  offered  simultaneously  at 
every  altar  in  the  great  building. 

Maredsous  is  a  great  place  for  splendid  functions,  and  few  who  have 
assisted  at  the  Corpus  Domini  procession,  or  at  the  midnight  Mass  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  will  ever  forget  their  impressions.  On  Christmas  night  the  great  choir 
is  entirely  lit  up  by  candles,  and  the  monks  wear  linen  albs  in  place  of  the 
voluminous  black  cowl  which  is  their  usual  choir  dress. 

The  sacristy  is  worthy  of  the  church.  It  is  very  spacious,  and  has  two 
storeys  of  carved  oak  presses,  for  a  gallery  with  a  wrought-iron  balustrade 
runs  round  two  of  its  sides.  At  one  end  is  a  magnificent  oak  credenza  for 
the  Holy  Relics,  on  whose  doors  are  painted  figures  of  the  principal  saints 
whose  relics  are  preserved  in  the  sacristy.  In  the  summer  more  than  a 
hundred  priests  often  say  Mass  daily  in  the  church,  so  that  the  sacristan  does 
not  lack  occupation.  The  vestment  presses  contain  some  fine  specimens 
of  modern  embroidery,  while  there  is  a  row  of  safes  containing  many  precious 
chalices  and  other  sacred  vessels. 

The  chapter-house  has  a  vaulted  roof  supported  by  the  traditional  central 
column.  It  is  situated  in  the  east  alley  of  the  cloister,  while  immediately 
opposite  the  church  on  the  south  side  is  the  magnificent  refectory,  in  which 
the  large  Community  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  religious  find  ample 
space  at  the  two  daily  meals. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  library,  with  its  magnificent  collection  of 
books — about  70,000  volumes.  The  library  deserves  notice,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  in  the  country,  and  its  librarian,  Dom  Ursmer  Berliere, 
has  been  promoted  by  the  Government  to  the  post  of  Conservateur-en- 
chef  to  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  at  Brussels,  a  post  equivalent  to  that  of 
Chief  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  midst  of  the  cloister  garth  stands  a  stone  cross,  and  from  its  base 
flow  ever  four  little  streams  into  a  stone  basin.  The  tinkle  of  the  falling 
water  mingles  in  summer-time  with  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  bees  in  the  great 
lime-trees  around  the  fountain.  And  those  are  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard 
in  this  peaceful  spot — the  Paradise,  as  our  monastic  forefathers  styled  it. 

The  gardens  are  chiefly  noticeable  for  their  delightful  shady  charmilles 
of  hornbeam  and  beech,  where  the  Community  meet  for  recreation  in 
summer-time. 

Behind  the  east  end  of  the  church  stretches  the  peaceful  little  God’s 
acre  of  the  monks,  each  grave  surmounted  by  a  wooden  cross,  and  each 
beautifully  decked  with  flowers  and  plants.  At  the  farther  end,  beside  the 
great  churchyard  cross,  stands  a  chapel  covering  the  vaults  where  the  bodies 
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of  the  founders  await  the  Resurrection.  Victor  Mousty  lies  here  ton  anH 
here  also  rest  the  Abbots  of  Maredsous.  It  is  a  wonderful  view  from  this 
little  cemetery  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  down  through  the  cool  vTeen  woods 
to  the  silver  Mohgnee  in  the  depths  below.  Beyond  the  stream  rise  the 
nnestone  peaks,  and  above  them  wooded  hills  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  The 
rocky  hdl  on  which  the  abbey  stands  is,  in  fact,  surrounded^  vast  woodTin 
which  it  is  a  delight  to  wander  ;  I  have  often  walked  for  t^ee  hours  or 
more  without  ever  leaving  them.  They  are  carpeted  with  wild  straw¬ 
berries,  while  cherries  and  raspberries  also  grow  wild  in  them  and  the 
flowers  are  a  perpetual  delight,  lilies-of-the4alley,  columbines,  ’and  other 
rare  wild  flowers  growing  there  in  abundance.  Orchards  of  cherry,  plum 
and  apple  cover  the  lower  slopes,  and  supply  the  principal  industry  of  the 

of  preTe^r  *****  ***  “  *  flonrid4  factor7  for  ^miking 

The  walks  around  Maredsous  are  indeed  beautiful,  for  it  is  difficult 

As  ZTZ  piCtUreS^uf  sce.ner7  than  that  which  surrounds  the  abbey. 
As  you  gaze  from  your  window  m  the  early  morning  a  strange  phenomenon 
o  ten  presents  itself.  The  valleys  at  your  feet  are  filled  with  mist,  from 
which  rise  the  peaks  of  rocks  and  hills,  as  islands  from  an  inland  sea.  The 

are  deHrf6  18  ^  a  great  deal  of  snow’  but  the  summers 

Zt  t  C1°US-  T*he  Ll™estone  jocks  are  hhed  with  caves,  in  which  are  found 
pre-historic  remains  of  men  and  animals,  and  the  school  museum  of  Maredsous 
possesses  no  fewer  than  seven  human  skulls  of  the  Neolithic  period. 

i^ite  at  Maredsous  is  that  of  any  other  well-ordered  abbey.  The  choir 

Sra  ^CTleS  a  greater  part  of  the  da7>  and  the  Opus  Dei  is  carried  out 
nil;  dlPlty  and  impressiveness.  The  monks  rise  for  Matins  at  4,  and 
die  Office  lasts  about  two  hours.  Then  follow  private  Masses  and  Prime. 
The  Conventual  Mass  with  the  Hours  of  Terce  and  Sext  is  sung  at  9.  The 
monks  dme  at  12,  and  an  hour  of  recreation  follows,  while  twice  a  week  there 
is  a  walk  of  some  hours  duration.  Vespers  are  sung  at  3,  and  Compline  at 

Compline16  “  reCreatl°n  f°r  about  hal£  an  hour  between  supper  and 

The  Community  is  divided,  as  is  customary,  into  choir  monks  and  lay- 

fn?lir,S‘  lThC  meI  aU.  bf.oiaie  P^sts,  and  are  engaged  principally  in 
ntellectual  pursuits ;  nor  is  this  lacking,  as  the  two  schools  give  employment 

to  many,  while  some  are  engaged  in  higher  studies  and  research.  The 
monastery  has  three  literary  organs  :  a  scientific  quarterly  called  the  Revue 
Benedictine ;  a  review  devoted  to  liturgical  questions;  and  a  popular 
monthly  periodical  for  the  faithful.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  work  to 
be  done  for  souls,  for  Maredsous  has  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  very 
few  days  pass  without  seeing  a  little  band  of  pilgrims  come  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  Patriarch  of  monks.  Not  infrequently  these  pilgrimages  are 
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numerous,  consisting  of  a  whole  parish  or  society,  coming  very  often  from 
a  considerable  distance.  These  good  Christians  assist  with  great  delight  at 
the  liturgical  offices  sung  in  the  choir,  and  they  also  have  their  own  special 
devotions  conducted  by  one  of  the  monks  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Benedict. 
Many  come  to  thank  God  for  wonderful  graces  received  at  this  shrine,  where 
their  faith  not  unfrequently  obtains  what  appear  to  be  miraculous  cures 
and  other  answers  to  prayer.  To  the  gratitude  of  the  pilgrims  is  due  the 
splendour  of  the  altar  which  enshrines  the  miraculous  image  of  the  saint, 
while  the  many  lamps  that  burn  around  it  are  the  continual  signs  of  their 
devotion. 

The  influence  of  Maredsous,  however,  extends  far  beyond  the  faithful 
peasants  of  the  Ardennes.  It  has  won  for  itself  no  small  place  in  the  life 
of  the  nation.  It  has  educated  many  of  its  most  illustrious  sons,  and  the 
guest-rooms  at  Maredsous  are  daily  witnesses  to  the  influence  of  the  men 
who  really  count  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  life  of  Belgium.  The 
Liturgical  Congress  (Semaine  Liturgique )  last  year  drew  great  savants  of 
European  reputation  to  the  abbey.  At  Holy  Week  and  at  other  special 
festivals  the  accommodation  of  the  monastery  and  its  hotel  are  insufficient 
for  the  crowds  who  wish  to  share  in  the  solemnities  of  the  Church,  and  many 
have  to  seek  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

In  closing  this  inadequate  account  of  a  modern  monastery,  the  writer 
ventures  to  add  some  lines  which  he  wrote  as  a  novice  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  To  him  Maredsous  is  full  of  holy  and  happy  memories  :  it  was 
here  that  he  received  the  priceless  gift  of  faith,  and  here  too  that  he  was 
clothed  with  the  holy  habit  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  year  1890.  The  obvious 
defects  of  the  verses  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  pardoned  on  account  of  the  genuine 
love  and  enthusiasm  which  inspired  them.  And  it  is  a  real  pleasure,  after 
this  long  lapse  of  years,  to  bear  witness  to  his  undying  affection  for  the 
monastic  home  of  his  youth. 

ST.  BENEDICT  OF  MAREDSOUS 

A  grey  pile  on  a  lonely  hill  it  stands, 

Its  name  but  little  known  to  worldly  ears  ; 

And  yet  it  draws  our  feet  from  distant  lands, 

And  men  there  are  who  bless  the  name  it  bears. 

And  scarce  can  think  of  it  for  very  tears : 

This  sanctuary  of  Peace,  our  Maredsous. 

O  birds  that  wheel  around  those  stately  towers, 

And  fill  the  woods  with  music,  pray  you  tell 

The  secret  of  this  charm  !  O  gentle  flowers 
That  gem  the  grassy  slopes,  reveal  the  spell 
That  lingers  round  these  walls  we  love  so  well, 

And  holds  men  captive  here  at  Maredsous. 
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Are  there  not  other  spots  on  earth  as  fair, 

And  fairer  yet,  which  oft  our  feet  have’ trod, 

And  buildings  statelier  beyond  compare, 

And  churches  more  sublime  on  English  sod  ? 

This  thing  is  not  of  earth  !  But  Thou,  my  God, 

Thou  art  the  treasure  stored  at  Maredsous  ! 


The  long-drawn  cloister-alleys,  echoing 
With  recollected  feet,  Thy  traces  bear  j 
Here  men  vie  with  the  birds  Thy  praise  to  sing  j 
Here,  day  and  night,  the  incense-wreaths  of  prayer 
Float  up  to  Heaven,  as  on  old  Jacob’s  stair 
The  angels  pass,  ’twixt  God  and  Maredsous  ! 

And  here  the  pilgrim  findeth  sweet  repose 
And  kindly  welcome  ;  and  the  weary  brace 
Anew  their  courage  and  forget  their  woes. 

Some  come  to  ask  for  health,  and  some  for  grace ; 
And  few  there  be  who  leave  the  holy  place 
Uncomforted  by  God,  at  Maredsous. 

And  some  there  be  who,  groping  in  the  gloom 
Of  error,  in  the  fowler’s  snare  fast  caught. 

Unable  to  escape,  unto  this  home 

Of  peace  and  light  by  some  good  angel  brought 
(O  miracle  of  grace,  surpassing  thought !), 

Have  found,  and  have  been  found  at  Maredsous. 

Sweet  Father  Benedict,  to  thee  be  praise  ! 

To  thee  we  owe  the  rescue  and  the  peace  ! 

Nor  may  these  miracles  the  soul  amaze — 

Thy  power  with  God  shall  never  know  decrease ; 

As  erst  ’tis  boundless !  Bid  our  questioning  cease — 
It  is  thy  home,  this  house  of  Maredsous. 
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Stantes  erant  pedes  nostri  in  atriis  tuis  Jerusalem 

IT  was  always  one  of  the  dreams  of  my  life  (as  it  is,  I  suppose,  of  most 
men)  to  see  Jerusalem.  But  I  never  expected  to  see  it  as  I  did  : 
Jerusalem  delivered,  delivered  from  the  age-long  tyranny  of  the  Turk, 
with  the  Union  Jack  flying  over  her  towers,  her  stieets  thronged  with 
British  soldiers,  the  “  Vision  of  Peace  ”  begirt  indeed  by  tne  tramp  and 
panoply  of  war,  and  yet  the  visible  promise  of  the  peace  that  was  about  to 
dawn  upon  a  distracted  and  blood-stained  world. 

I  saw  sights  at  Jerusalem  that  had  never  been  seen  since  the  days  of  the 
Crusaders,  saw  the  victors  prostrating  themselves,  as  their  forefathers  had 
done  centuries  ago,  before  the  Tomb  of  Christ,  long  processions  of  Catholic 
soldiers  making  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  along  the  Via  Dolorosa,  British 
Tommies  on  guard  at  the  doors  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  in  the  very  cave 
where  Christ  was  born  for  us  at  Bethlehem. 

I  heard  the  vaults  of  the  old  Crusading  church  of  St.  Anne  echo  to  the 
familiar  strains  of  English  hymns,  the  well-known  bugle-calls  of  our  Army 
ring  out  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  mingling  with  the  hoots  of  the  lorries 
which  in  almost  ceaseless  stream  carried  supplies  and  ammunition  to  our 
troops  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  or  on  the  Nablus  front.  For  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  the  Holy  City  was  August  1918,  when  Samaria  and  Galilee  were  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  when  on  the  still  nights  in  Jerusalem  the  booming 
of  the  guns,  not  ten  miles  distant,  disturbed  one’s  slumbers,  and  the  great 
attack  which  was  to  be  launched  with  such  tremendous  and  overwhelming 
success  on  September  19,  was  being  prepared  for  with  feverish  activity. 

Yet  it  was  at  such  a  time  as  this  that  the  British  military  authorities  in 
Palestine  permitted,  nay,  deliberately  encouraged,  a  great  pilgrimage  of 
Catholic  soldiers  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady’s  Assumption. 

The  names  of  those  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  this  great  act  of 
faith  deserve  to  be  recorded,  they  were  Major-General  Western,  the  D.A.G., 
and  Father  Felix  Couturier,  O.P.,  Assistant  to  the  Principal  Chaplain,  E.E.F., 
afterwards  Visitor  Apostolic  in  Egypt,  and  now  Bishop  of  Alexandria  in 
Canada.  They  were  quartered  at  G.H.Q.,  which  was  then  fixed  near  Ludd 
(or  Lydda),  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  And  there  they  planned  this 
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pilgrimage,  which,  after  moie  than  one  disappointment,  took  place  with 
signal  and  memorable  success  on  Our  Lady’s  crowning  feast. 

The  announcement  duly  appeared  in  General  Orders,  and  all  who  wished 
to  take  part  in  the  pilgrimage  (or  “  Catholic  Congress,”  as  for  some  obscure 
reason  it  was  called)  were  directed  to  give  in  their  names  to  their  commanding 
officers,  who  were  to  afford  them  every  facility  possible.  Unfortunately 
difficulties  of  transport  caused  many  a  disappointment, 
u  stati°ned  .at  the  Base,  at  Mustapha,  near  Alexandria,  and 

11  t^Le  in  several  large  camps.  As  it  was  impossible  that 

all  who  wanted  to  go  could  find  room  in  the  trains,  to  the  chaplains  was 
assigned  the  invidious  task  of  selecting  the  favoured  few.  At  the  last  moment 
we  were  told  that  only  fifty  men  could  go  from  Alexandria  (more  than 
twenty-four  hours’  journey  from  Jerusalem),  and  there  were  at  least  a 
thousand  who  had  sent  in  their  names.  Thus,  from  one  of  my  camps,  I 
had  to  chose  sixteen  pilgrims  out  of  over  250  names  that  had  been  given 
in.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  those  who  were  disappointed  behaved  splendidly, 
and  not  a  man  grumbled  or  appealed  against  the  chaplain’s  decision.  But 
to  discriminate  was  not  a  pleasant  task  where  all  were  deserving  and  all  so 
eager  to  go. 

For  myself,  I  was  told  that  I  had  been  selected  to  preach  on  the  occasion, 
and  though  the  honour  was  great,  the  prospect  was  a  little  alarming. 

I  set  out  on  my  pilgrimage  on  Tuesday,  August  12,  a  day  before  the 
men  started.  I  took  with  me  as  batman,  not  my  own  servant,  but  the 
corporal  in  charge  of  my  Club,  a  splendid  fellow,  but  far  from  strong,  who 
was  in  fact  destined  to  be  of  very  little  help  to  me,  for  he  fell  ill  the  day  we 
arrived  and  had  to  go  into  hospital.  The  poor  boy  had  just  the  happiness 
of  visiting  the  Holy  Sepulchre  before  he  succumbed.  He  saw  no  more  of 
Jerusalem,  for  he  haa  to  be  sent  back  by  hospital  train  to  the  Base. 

We  officers  had  a  fairly  comfortable  journey,  but  it  was  far  otherwise 
with  the  men,  who  were  packed  like  sardines  into  dirty  coal-trucks,  where 
they  had  no  room  to  lie  down,  and  were  thus  jolted  over  the  desert  for 
thirty-six  hours  before  they  reached  the  goal  of  their  desires.  They  arrived 
weary,  hungry,  and  dirty,  but  overflowing  with  enthusiasm  and  delight. 
Some  details  of  my  journey  may  be  of  interest.  We  left  Mustapha  at  3.30  p.m. 
on  Tuesday,  and  travelled  comfortably  by  the  Eygptian  State  Railway  to 
Kartara,  the  huge  camp  on  the  Suez  Canal.  We  arrived  there  at  10  p.m. 
and  there  was  a  scene  of  frightful  confusion,  till  at  last  we  and  our  baggage 
were  flung  into  a  motor-lorry,  and  were  driven  across  to  the  station  (Kantara 
East)  on  the  new  railway  which  has  been  constructed  during  the  war  by 
our  Engineers.  The  two  stations  will  be  eventually  connected  by  a  bridge 
across  the  Canal,  in  fact  the  bridge  is  already  built. 

Meantime  we  had  to  stand  packed  together  amid  mountains  of  kit,  as 
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the  lorry  plunged  and  rocked  its  way  through  the  darkness  to  its  destination. 
Here,  we  had  to  interview  the  R.T.O.  and  get  a  movement  order  (equivalent 
to  a  railway  ticket).  Mine  was  endorsed  “  From  K.T.A.E.  to  Z.N.,”  i.e. 
from  Kantara  East  to  Rail  Head.  The  “  Nature  of  Duty  ”  on  which  I 
was  travelling  was  simply  filled  in  as  “  Duty.” 

I  found  a  berth  with  a  Staff  Officer  (who  got  out  at  Belah)  and  began 
my  first  journey  on  the  “  Kantara  Military  Railway.”  We  had  a  board  to 
sleep  on  (or  try  to,  for  I  conspicuously  failed),  and  we  were  jolted  across 
the  desert,  the  dawn  finding  us  in  Palestine.  One  looked  with  deep  interest 
on  Gaza,  whose  possession  had  cost  us  so  many  gallant  lives  ;  but  apart  from 
that,  there  was  little  to  see  but  sand,  until  we  got  near  G.H.Q.  Here 
General  Allenby  was  living  in  a  fine  house,  amid  wide  groves  of  oranges, 
figs,  and  vines,  the  fruit  of  the  cultivation  of  a  Jewish  colony.  G.H.Q. 
mainly  consisted  of  tents  and  wooden  huts.  Brass  Hats  and  Red  Tabs  were 
conspicuous  around,  and  a  long  file  of  staff  motor-cars  was  awaiting  the 
train. 

At  Ludd  (which  was  then  a  big  military  centre,  as  well  as  the  railway 
junction)  we  arrived  about  8.30  a.m.,  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  late,  and 
there  we  had  to  scramble  through  a  hasty  breakfast  at  the  N.  &  A.C.B.  tent, 
before  getting  into  the  little  train  that  climbs  the  mountains  up  to  Jerusalem. 
It  took  us  over  five  hours  to  do  the  forty  miles,  the  engine  breaking  down 
several  times  en  route.  But  we  could  only  wonder  that  it  got  there  at  all ! 
The  line  is  simply  magnificent ;  I  have  never  seen  anything  equal  to  it ; 
though  it  is  not  unlike  one  I  have  travelled  on  in  the  Black  Forest.  It 
climbs  up  the  steep,  precipitous  sides  of  the  Judaean  Hills  in  the  most 
astounding  manner.  It  follows,  for  the  most  part,  the  valley  of  Sorec,  a 
wadi  which  has  ever  been  the  natural  passage  for  an  enemy  approaching 
Jerusalem.  Ludd,  we  should  have  mentioned,  is  dear  to  us  as  the  birthplace 
of  our  patron  saint.  A  great  part  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  George, 
built  by  the  crusaders,  still  remains ;  it  belonged  till  1870  to  the  Franciscans, 
but  they  were  then  dispossessed  by  the  schismatic  Greeks — a  story  that  has 
had  unhappily  but  too  many  parallels  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  next  station 
of  importance  is  Ramleh,  which  is  said  to  be  the  Arimathea  of  Scripture. 
Here  there  is  a  Franciscan  church  and  convent  of  St.  Joseph,  lately  rebuilt 
with  some  splendour  by  the  Spanish  Royal  Family,  and  at  this  time  occupied 
by  a  Catholic  military  chaplain. 

.  The  train  climbs  on  up  the  hills,  which  remind  one  strangely  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  save  that  olive-trees  take  the  place  of  Scotch  firs. 
They  are  barren  and  desolate,  though  one  can  see  everywhere  traces  of  the 
terraces  which  once  were  fertile  with  vines  and  fig-trees,  but  which  have 
long  since  been  ruined  by  Turkish  misrule.  Happily,  better  days  have 
dawned  at  last,  and  these  barren  hillsides  will  blossom  once  more  like  the 
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r°se*  B?t  scattered  over  the  hillsides  is  many  a  wooden  cross  which  tells 
of  the  price  at  which  deliverance  has  been  won. 

We  pass  Accaron  of  the  Philistines,  and  Thamua,  the  home  of  Samson’s 
wife.  Later  on,  we  see  the  rums  of  Bethsames,  whither  the  two  kine  drew 
the  ark  of  God  from  Accaron.  But  there  is  little  to  be  seen  of  great  historic 
interest ;  the  journey  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  magnificent  views,  which  vary 
at  every  curve  described  by  the  puffing,  groaning  engine. 

At  last  we  reach  the  goal  of  our  desires,  Jerusalem  !  A  poor  little  station,, 
crowded  with  troops  it  is  not  at  all  a  romantic  beginning  for  such  a 
pilgrimage.  I  was  met  by  Canon  Sibley,  O.S.B.,  one  of  the  military  chaplains 
here.  The  station  is,  fortunately,  twenty  minutes’  distance  from  the  city, 
but  a  car  soon  brings  us  to  the  Jaffa  Gate,  the  gate  which  Allenby  entered 
in  his  modest  triumph  a  few  months  back.  The  most  conspicuous  building 
as  we  approach  the  old  walls  is  the  German  Benedictine  church  of  theDormitio 
on  Mount  Sion,  and  the  gate  itself  bears  too  evident  traces  of  the  visit  of 
the  Kaiser,  who  gave  the  perfectly  hideous  clock-tower  which  now  dis¬ 
figures  it. 

.  Beside  the  gate,  a  large  piece  of  the  wall  was  thrown  down  that  William  II 
might  make  a  more  conspicuous  entrance.  Here  the  imperial  mountebank, 
travestied  as  a  Knight  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  pranced  through  on  his  white 
steed,  on  his  way  to  “  consecrate  ”  the  vast  Lutheran  church  which  rears 
its  ugly  tower  close  to  the  venerable  basilica  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

I  stayed  with  Canon  Sibley  at  the  French  Dominican  convent  of  St. 
Stephen,  where  Pere  Legrange’s  modern  basilica,  built  on  the  foundations- 
of  that  of  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  marks  the  site  where  the  protomartyr  was- 
stoned  outside  the  Damascus  Gate.  The  famous  biblical  school  was  of 
course  closed  at  this  time,  and  only  two  or  three  of  the  friars  were  in  residence. 
The  Damascus  Gate  is  on  the  north,  and  is  the  starting-point  of  the  road 
to  Nablus,  where  our  men  were  then  holding  the  line.  Day  and  night  the 
motor-lorries  plunged  their  way  through  the  thick  dust  towards  the  front,, 
andl  never  fully  realised  till  then  the  immense  part  taken  by  the  M.T., 
section  of  the  A.S.C.  in  winning  the  war. 

After  a  much-needed  bath  and  meal,  we  made  our  way  into  the  Holy 
City  to  visit  the  Tomb  of  Christ.  The  road  from  the  Damascus  Gate, 
through  the  ancient  city,  was  adorned  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  with  a 
magnificent  colonnade,  and  some  of  the  columns  still  remain  built  up  into- 
the  houses.  The  streets  at  present  are  extraordinarily  picturesque,  most  of 
them  vaulted  over,  so  that  even  in  August  one  finds  shade  and  coolness  in 
Jerusalem.  On  either  side  open  little  cavernous  shops,  which  seem  to  be 
mostly  fruit-shops,  filled  now  with  magnificent  bunches  of  grapes  and  rosy 
pomegranates.  The  pavement  of  cobblestones  is  the  most  trying  one  I 
have  ever  known,  and  walking  much  in  the  Holy  City  is  a  veritable  penance.. 
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If  the  new  Jerusalem  outside  the  walls  was  crowded  with  our  soldiers,  within 
they  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  sentries  at  the  gates  allow  no 
one  to  pass  unless  furnished  with  a  permit,  and  the  men  can  only  visit  the 
holy  places  in  parties  of  not  more  than  twelve,  under  the  charge  of  an  officer 
who  has  to  get  a  pass  for  them  from  the  Governorate.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a 
wise  and  necessary  precaution,  though  it  is  in  many  cases  a  hardship. 

After  five  minutes’  walk  we  cross  the  Via  Dolorosa,  still  the  most  pathetic 
street  in  the  world,  and  we  are  soon  standing  before  the  facade  of  the  most 
famous  church  in  Christendom.  In  front  is  a  paved  court  about  fifty  feet 
by  seventy-five  feet,  which  covers  a  very  ancient  cistern.  On  the  right  of 
this  parvis  are  the  Greek  convent  of  St.  Abraham,  the  Coptic  chapel  of  St. 
Michael,  and  the  Armenian  chapel  of  St.  John  ;  on  the  left  are  three  Greek 
chapels  dating  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  Thus,  from  the  first,  one 
is  confronted  with  the  miserable  divisions  of  Christendom,  the  ugly  fact 
which  goes  so  far  to  spoil  the  peace  and  joy  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

The  court  itself  has  often  been  watered  with  the  blood  of  the  Franciscan 
guardians  of  the  sanctuary.  Many  martyrs  have  died  here  for  Christ.  The 
last  scene  of  bloodshed  took  place  as  late  as  1901,  and  in  this  case,  schismatic 
Greek  monks,  not  Mohammedans,  were  the  aggressors. 

But  putting  aside  these  painful  memories,  let  us  gaze  at  the  beautiful 
Gothic  facade.  It  is  entirely  the  work  of  the  Crusaders  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  belfry  in  the  north-west  corner,  now  robbed  of  its  upper 
storey,  was  built  between  1160  and  1180.  The  facade  displays  double-arched 
doorways,  whose  lintels  bear  exquisite  carvings  of  the  life  of  Our  Lord,  and 
above  two  large  windows  deeply  recessed  and  arcaded.  At  the  north-east 
corner  is  the  Latin  Chapel  of  Mary’s  Agony,  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Franks, 
roofed  with  a  small  drum  and  cupola  and  with  a  staircase  leading  from  the 
parvis  to  its  door.  This  chapel  is  really  the  porch  that  formed  the  ancient 
entrance  to  Calvary.  After  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  in  1187  this 
entrance  was  blocked  up,  and  Calvary  is  now  approached  by  two  steep  stair¬ 
ways  within  the  transept  of  the  basilica.  Look  well  at  this  facade,  for  a 
grievous  disappointment  awaits  you  within. 

Anciently,  as  you  entered  the  church,  you  had  the  great  crossing  of  the 
Crusaders’  basilica  before  you.  The  nave  still  stands,  but  the  schismatics 
have  walled  it  up  all  round,  and  formed  of  it  their  choir,  so  that  when  he 
enters  the  transept,  the  pilgrim  finds  himself  totally  bewildered  in  a  dark 
irregular  space  with  still  darker  passages  opening  out  to  right  and  left,  and 
in  front  a  great  black  wall. 

In  the  midst,  surrounded  by  many  lamps  and  candelabra,  lies  the  Stone 
of  Unction,  one  of  the  most  venerated  relics  of  Christ’s  Passion.  On  the 
right. is  the  steep  staircase  to  Calvary;  on  the  left  one  passes  through  a 
labyrinth  of  passages  into  the  great  rotunda  which  overshadows  and  enshrines 
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the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  Here,  too,  a  bitter  disappointment  awaits  you. 
In  1808  the  ancient  rotunda  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Greeks  obtained 
permission  to  rebuild  it,  even  the  chapel  that  encloses  the  sacred  tomb  was 
“  restored  ”  in  the  most  abominable  taste,  and,  not  content  with  substituting 
a  heavy  modern  building  for  the  graceful  work  of  the  Crusaders,  they  succeeded 
in  ruining  the  whole  basilica.  Everywhere  the  view  is  obstructed,  the 
grand  lines  broken,  the  perspective  destroyed.  A  hideous  iron  cupola,  which 
dates  from  1 869,  worthily  crowns  the  heart-breaking  ensemble. 

And  while  we  are  finding  fault,  let  us  boldly  add  that  nowadays  the 
taste  of  the  Latin  guardian"  of  the  sanctuary  is  very  little  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  schismatics.  The  decorations,  candlesticks,  vases,  lamps,  pictures, 
etc.,  which  are  supposed  to  adorn  the  Sepulchre,  Calvary,  and  the  other 
holy  places  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  the  poorest  church  in  England. 
Everywhere  the  eye  is  offended  by  the  horrors  heaped  together  by  misguided 
devotion.  And  it  is  true  to  say  that  almost  the  only  great  shrine  in  Jerusalem 
which  is  worthy  of  its  position,  which  is  undefiled  by  modern  bad  taste,  and 
satisfies  to  the  full  every  artistic  and  devout  aspiration,  is  the  great  Moham¬ 
medan  sanctuary  called  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which  enshrines  the  rock  that 
once  supported  the  altar  of  holocausts  in  Solomon’s  Temple ! 

But  after  all,  one  does  not  go  to  Jerusalem  as  a  sightseer,  but  as  a  pilgrim  ; 
and  though  these  things  may  distress,  they  cannot  destroy  the  devotion 
which  every  Catholic  must  feel,  as  he  kneels  for  the  first  time  before  the 
Rock  on  which  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  raised,  or  the  thrice-sacred  Tomb 
from  which  He  rose  in  glory  on  Easter  Day. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  was  reduced  to  its  present  form  by  Constantine  the 
Great.  The  Chamber  of  the  Sepulchre  was  alone  preserved  ;  the  vestibule 
was  doomed  to  disappear.  The  rock  which  contained  the  tomb  was  separated 
from  the  side  of  the  hill  and  cut  into  a  round  shape,  the  adjoining  ground 
was  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  threshold  of  the  tomb,  and  on  the  surface 
thus  cleared  was  erected  a  splendid  monument  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda 
surmounted  by  a  cupola.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  subsequent  changes,  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  encased  in  its  marble  shrine,  still  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
vast  rotunda,  just  as  the  chapel  of  the  Portiuncula  does  at  Assisi,  or  the  Holy 
House  at  Loreto.  On  entering  the  shrine,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  tiny  vestibule 
called  the  chapel  of  the  Angel ;  from  this  an  arched  door  only  four  feet 
high  admits  us  into  the  tomb  itself,  which  is  seven  feet  long  by  five  feet  in 
width.  Only  three  people  can  kneel  there  together  with  comfort.  The  rock 
is  entirely  encased  in  marble.  The  funeral  couch  on  which  Our  Lord’s 
Body  rested,  raised  three  feet  above  the  floor  and  three  feet  wide,  is  also 
covered  with  a  marble  slab,  which  has  not  been  removed  since  1555- 

The  privilege  of  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice  within  the  Sepulchre  of 
Christ  has  to  be  shared  by  Catholics  with  the  schismatic  Greeks  and  Armenians. 
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There  is,  however,  time  for  our  priests  to  say  two  Masses  there  before  the 
High  Mass,  which  is  sung  by  the  Franciscans  every  morning  at  7. 30.  For, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  they  do  contrive  to  sing  High  Mass  inside  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  There  is,  of  course,  only  room  for  the  Celebrant  and  the 
sacred  ministers.  The  thurifer  stands  in  the  vestibule  (or  chapel  of  the 
Angel),  and  hands  his  thurible  to  the  deacon  through  the  low  doorway  of 
the  Sepulchre.  The  choir  stand  outside  between  the  door  of  the  Greek 
choir  and  the  Sepulchre.  They  sing  the  Vatican  Plain-chant,  and  sing  it 
very  well,  with  the  help  of  an  organ  and  a  choir  of  boys  placed  in  the  gallery 
of  the  rotunda.  The  altar-stone  is  placed  on  the  ledge  on  which  Our 
Lord’s  Body  lay,  and  after  the  High  Mass  is  over,  this  and  the  other  adjuncts 
of  Catholic  worship  are  removed,  and  the  sacred  place  is  handed  over  to  the 
schismatics.  During  the  day  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enter  the  Tomb  to 
pray,  without  a  Greek  priest  coming  in  also  and  standing  over  one  like  a 
sentry. 

We  must  add  a  word  as  to  Calvary,  though  it  is  impossible  here  to  describe 
the  numerous  other  shrines  which  the  basilica  contains.  Calvary  was  not 
covered  in  by  Constantine.  The  height  of  the  Rock  is  about  fourteen  feet 
above  the  adjacent  ground.  It  was  cut  perpendicularly  on  three  sides,  and 
made  into  a  square  platform.  St.  Sylvia  found  the  little  hill  open  to  the 
sky,  but  surrounded  by  a  silver  balustrade.  St.  Melania  the  younger  in  the 
fifth  century  built  an  oratory  on  the  spot,  and  the  Crusaders  in  1149  incorpo¬ 
rated  it  into  their  great  basilica. 

It  now  contains  three  altars,  two  belonging  to  the  Latins  and  one  to 
the  Greeks.  The  latter,  however,  have  that  which  stands  over  the  hole 
in  which  it  is  said  the  cross  was  placed.  Close  to  it  is  the  Latin  altar  of 
the  Stabat  Mater,  where  a  very  ugly  but  much  venerated  image  of  Our 
Lady  of  Dolours  is  said  to  have  wept  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in 
1914.  The  French  Dominican  lay-brother  who  acted  as  our  guide  assured 
us  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks.  The  other 
Latin  altar  is  that  of  the  Nailing  to  the  Cross  and  marks  the  Eleventh  Station. 

After  performing  our  devotions  at  the  shrines,  we  returned  to  St. 
Stephen’s,  deeply  weary  but  very  happy. 

Next  morning,  August  14,  I  said  Mass  at  the  Confessio  of  St.  Stephen, 
where  there  is  a  bone  of  the  protomartyr  in  a  reliquary,  exactly  similar  to 
that  which  enshrines  the  hand  of  the  old  martyr,  Fr.  Kemble,  at  Hereford. 
The  day  was  entirely  taken  up  with  preparations  for  the  great  pilgrimage  of 
the  ^morrow.  The  local  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of  the  two  chaplains 
stationed  at  Jerusalem,  Canon  Sibley  and  Fr.  Parisotti.  Fr.  Felix  Couturier 
arrived  in  his  car  from  G.H.Q. 

The  train  with  the  pilgrims  from  Egypt  came  in  at  3.30  p.m.  The  poor 
boys  were  dead-beat  but  full  of  enthusiasm.  They  were  conducted  to 
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various  camps  around  the  city,  and  all  night  long  confessions  were  heard 
by  the  numerous  chaplains  who  had  come  in  from  their  various  units.  I 
think  nearly  all  the  1,500  men  went  to  the  Sacraments.  Mass  was  said  for 
them  at  6.30  next  morning  in  the  camps.  There  were  at  least  twenty 
chaplains  there,  and  about  a  hundred  officers,  including  the  D.A.G.  There 
were,  as  may  be  imagined,  many  joyful  meetings  of  old  friends  who  had 
been  separated  for  a  time  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war. 

For  myself,  I  said  Mass  on  the  morning  of  the  Assumption  in  the  crypt 
under  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  which  marks  the  place  where  Our  Lady  was 
born. 

Then  we  all  met  at  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  begin  the  pilgrimage  procession. 
It  was  a  memorable  gathering.  The  Military  Governor  of  Jerusalem  with 
his  staff  was  there  to  welcome  us,  and  as  he  told  me,  though  he  was  not 
himself  a  Catholic,  his  Staff-Captain  was — and  a  very  excellent  one  he 
proved  to  be. 

Down  the  steep  hill  from  the  gate  into  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  thence 
up  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel  on  the  other  side,  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  stretched  the  long  ranks  of  soldier  pilgrims,  two 
deep,  marshalled  by  Fr.  Parisotti  on  his  white  charger,  and  commanded 
by  Colonel  Byrne  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  There  were  men  from  almost  every 
unit  of  His  Majesty’s  Forces  in  the  E.E.F. — English,  Scots,  Irish,  Australians, 
New  Zealanders,  Canadians,  South  Africans,  British  West  Indians,  and 
even  some  Catholic  natives  from  the  Indian  Army. 

At  our  head  went  the  great  silver  crucifix  from  St.  Stephen’s  carried  by 
a  sergeant-major,  while  a  Dominican  lay-brother  escorted  us  as  guide.  We 
all  recited  the  Rosary  going  through  the  streets,  led  by  the  chaplains,  who 
were  distributed  down  the  ranks,  to  the  amazement  of  the  people  of 
Jerusalem,  who  said  that  they  never  knew  before  that  British  soldiers  could 
pray ! 

But  our  men  were  only  following  in  the  steps  of  their  forefathers.  As 
we  entered  the  portals  of  the  basilica  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  we  passed  over 
a  simple  marble  slab,  lying  in  the  pavement  at  our  feet,  which  bears  the 
name  and  arms  of  a  gallant  old  Crusader  from  our  own  West  Country.  Sir 
Philip  d’Aubeny  of  South  Petherton  in  Somerset,  has  the  unique  distinction 
of  being  the  only  Crusader  whose  tomb  still  remains  here.  Those  of  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  and  the  other  Latin  Kings  of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed  during 
the  disastrous  “  restorations  ”  made  by  the  schismatics  after  the  fire  of 
1810.  But  the  old  English  knight  still  sleeps  in  peace  at  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary  for  which  he  fought — “  Nobilis  ac  Deo  devotus,  in  armis  strenuus 
miles  .  .  .  sanctam  meruit  in  Terra  Sancta,  quod  vivus  diu  desideraverat 
sepulturam,”  writes  Matthew  Paris. 

Surely,  I  thought,  the  bones  of  the  old  knight  must  have  thrilled  with 
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joy,  as  these  new  Crusaders  from  his  own  land  passed  by  his  tomb  to  kneel 
at  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ.1 

Within  the  basilica  we  were  met  by  the  Franciscans  with  cope  and 
incense  and  holy  water.  They  conducted  us  to  the  rotunda,  and  as  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  strains  of  the  Te  Deum  burst  forth 
exultant. 

It  was  a  moment  that  none  of  us  will  forget  as  long  as  we  live. 

The  men  filed  into  the  Greek  choir,  which  faces  the  Sepulchre,  and  is 
in  fact  the  ancient  nave  of  the  Latin  Canons,  and  filled  the  rotunda  surround¬ 
ing  the  Tomb.  Then  all  knelt,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  leading  their 
devotions.  After  a  few  words  of  explanation  about  the  holy  place  in  which 
we  were  gathered,  I  made  them  recite  three  Paters  and  Aves  and  the  Act 
of  Contrition,  ending  with  the  prayer  of  the  Angelus,  “  that  by  His  Cross 
and  Passion,  we  may  be  brought  to  the  glory  of  His  Resurrection.”  There 
was  no  time  for  more,  for  only  a  portion  of  the  pilgrims  were  able  to  enter 
together. 

After  the  prayers  they  rose,  and  still  led  by  the  cross,  filed  out  by  the 
other  aisle,  while  the  next  detachment  entered ;  indeed,  so  numerous  were 
the  pilgrims  that  the  prayers  had  to  be  recited  five  times  before  all  had 
satisfied  their  devotion.  Meanwhile,  the  Friars  sang  lustily  their  Te  Deum, 
in  the  intervals  while  the  rotunda  was  being  emptied  and  filled  again.  As 
a  great  privilege,  the  Column  of  Flagellation  was  exposed  for  us  in  the 
Franciscan  choir  hard  by. 

On  leaving  the  basilica,  the  procession  turned  towards  the  north-east 
and  passed  along  the  Via  Dolorosa,  under  the  arch  of  the  Ecce  Homo,  to 
the  Bab  Sitti  Mariam  (Gate  of  Our  Lady  Mary),  now  usually  but  erron¬ 
eously  known  as  St.  Stephen’s  Gate.  This,  the  only  gate  now  open  in  the 
eastern  wall  (for  the  Golden  Gate  or  Porta  Speciosa  of  the  Temple  has  long 
been  walled  up),  is  situated  close  to  the  fortress  of  Antonia  (till  lately  a 
Turkish  barracks),  which  occupies  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Temple 
area.  The  gate  looks  down  upon  the  Valley  of  the  Cedron,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Valley  of  Josaphat.  A  steep  road  leads  down  the  hill  to  a  bridge 
over  the  brook,  and  we  see  in  front  of  us  the  Tomb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 

It  was  our  intention  to  pay  our  devotions  at  Our  Lady’s  Tomb,  as  was 
only  fitting  on  the  day  of  her  glorious  Assumption  into  heaven.  But  when 
the  head  of  the  procession  reached  the  porch  of  the  subterranean  church 
which  contains  this  other  empty  tomb,  the  doors  were  found  locked  and 

1  He  had  been  tutor  to  Henry  III,  and  was  one  of  the  barons  who  signed  the  Magna 
Charta.  He  left  for  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine  in  1222,  and  spent  fourteen  years  there,  dying 
in  1236. 
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barred,  and  all  our  efforts  to  obtain  admission  proved  fruitless.  It  was 
the  only  disappointment  of  the  day,  and  it  was  due  to  the  deliberate  malice 
of  the  schismatics  (Greek  and  Armenian),  who  since  1757  have  succeeded 
in  ousting  the  Franciscans  from  this  sanctuary  and  in  usurping  their  place. 
They  knew  that  it  was  the  Latin  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  and  they  had 
been  warned  that  a  pilgrimage  was  to  be  made  there  that  morning.  But 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  understood  that  it  was  a  pilgrimage  of  British 
soldiers  !  In  their  wish  to  spite  the  Latins,  they  succeeded  in  grievously 
offending  the  military  authorities.  Within  an  hour  of  the  incident,  the 
heads  of  both  Churches  had  been  summoned  to  explain  their  conduct  to  the 
Military  Governor  and  were  exhausting  their  invention  in  making  vain 
excuses. 

Thus  deprived  of  the  happiness  of  kneeling  at  Mary’s  Tomb,  our  pilgrims 
defiled  by  Gethsemane,  mounted  the  hill  once  more,  and  passing  again 
through  Our  Lady’s  Gate,  halted  at  the  church  of  St.  Anne  hard  by.  This 
ancient  Crusaders’  church,  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  forms  the 
centre  of  the  large  establishment  of  the  White  Fathers  founded  by  Cardinal 
Lavigerie.  It  was  restored  from  its  ruins  after  the  Crimean  War,  when  it 
was  handed  over  to  France. 

The  crypt  is  cut  in  the  rock,  and  it  is  there  that  the  Jerusalem  tradition 
tells  us  Our  Blessed  Lady  was  born.  Around  the  church  and  the  great 
adjacent  buildings  (seminaries  for  the  Greek  Catholic  clergy)  are  fair  gardens 
and  courts,  and  here  too  are  to  be  found  the  subterranean  remains  of  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda  where  Our  Lord  healed  the  paralytic.  According  to  the 
•official  programme,  Holy  Mass  was  to  be  said  here  for  the  pilgrims  at  11  a.m. 
by  Mgr.  Felsinger,  the  Patriarchal  Vicar  (the  Latin  Patriarch,  Mgr.  Camissei, 
was  still  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  at  Nazareth).  But  owing  to 
the  contretemps  at  Our  Lady’s  Tomb,  the  pilgrims  reached  the  church  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  too  soon.  The  difficulty  was  overcome  by  putting  the 
sermon  before  the  Mass,  and  thus  after  a  hymn  had  been  sung,  I  made  my 
way  through  the  throng  and  preached  from  the  altar-steps.  It  was  an 
inspiring  sight  that  met  one’s  eyes  as  one  looked  round.  The  big  church  was 
literally  packed  with  men.  The  General  and  the  officers  had  seats  in  the 
nave,  but  the  choir,  sanctuary,  nave,  and  aisles  were  thronged  with  men, 
some  sitting  on  the  ground,  others  standing  pressed  together  so  closely  that 
the  priest  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  altar.  All  carried 
their  mess-tins  and  haversacks,  for  they  were  to  lunch  in  the  grounds  after 
the  Mass.  I  shall  never  forget  facing  that  great  throng  of  bronzed  men, 
who  had  been  through  so  many  dangers,  endured  so  many  hardships  in  order 
to  deliver  Jerusalem  from  the  Infidel,  and  had  now  come  on  Mary’s  crowning 
day  to  render  thanks  to  God  at  the  Tombs  of  Jesus  and  His  Mother. 

It  was  wonderful  to  hear  them  singing  the  familiar  hymns  during  the 
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Mass  that  followed.  I  have  never  heard  anything  like  that  “  Faith  of  our 
Fathers  ”  shouted  from  fifteen  hundred  lusty  throats,  and  it  was  even  more 
wonderful  to  kneel  in  the  hush  and  the  stillness  that  fell  on  that  great 
crowd  when  the  bell  rang  out  and  the  Host  was  raised.  I  don’t  wonder 
that  the  celebrant,  Austrian  though  he  was,  burst  into  tears  and  could 
hardly  go  on  with  the  Mass.  He  told  us  afterwards  that  he  had  never  been 
so  moved  in  his  life,  and  he  wrote  a  detailed  account  of  the  Pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  which  (as  I  found  later  on)  had  delighted  the  Holy  Father,  and  done 
good  in  many  ways  there.  Indeed,  it  was  difficult  enough  to  refrain  from 
tears. 

Faith  of  our  Fathers,  holy  Faith, 

We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death, 

they  sang,  and  in  a  few  weeks’  time,  how  many  had  found  that  death  in  the 
great  advance  through  Galilee  and  Syria.  How  many  more,  alas  !  were  to 
find  it  in  the  very  hour  of  victory,  mown  down  by  the  fatal  epidemic  which 
claimed  many  more  lives  than  had  the  Turkish  bullets. 

After  the  Mass,  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  followed,  and  then 
there  came  a  much-needed  hour  or  two  for  rest  and  refreshment,  though 
most  of  the  men  used  part  of  this  time  in  visiting  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  and 
the  church  of  the  Ecce  Homo  close  by.  This  church,  which  ranks  as  a 
minor  basilica,  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  modern  building  in  Jerusalem. 
It  was  built  by  the  famous  Jewish  convert  Father  Marie -Alphonse  Ratisbonne 
in  1868.  Just  at  this  spot,  the  Via  Dolorosa  is  spanned  by  the  Roman 
arch  known  as  that  of  the  Ecce  Homo.  It  was  a  triple  gateway,  and  may 
possibly  date  from  the  time  of  the  Herods,  but  according  to  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  it  is  later  than  the  time  of  the  Passion,  and  was  probably  erected  by 
Hadrian  in  the  second  century.  Indeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  is  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  The 
whole  question  rests  on  the  identification  of  the  Praetorium  of  Pilate  with, 
the  fortress  of  Antonia,  and  though  the  Franciscans  maintain  this  tradition 
with  the  utmost  vigour,  there  are  grave  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  without 
foundation.  The  Assumptionist  Fathers  of  Notre  Dame  de  France  have* 
we  venture  to  think,  produced  a  body  of  evidence  which  entirely  over¬ 
throws  a  tradition  which  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  thirteenth, 
century,  and  is  contradicted  both  by  earlier  documents  and  by  topographical 
difficulties  revealed  by  recent  excavations. 

However,  our  soldiers  had  not  to  worry  their  heads  about  these  difficulties 
they  had  come  to  the  Holy  City  as  pilgrims,  and  the  traditions  of  seven, 
centuries  were  enough  for  them. 

Of  the  triple  Roman  arch,  which  formed  the  entrance  to  Antonia,  the: 
central  portion,  as  we  have  said,  spans  the  Via  Dolorosa,  while  the  smaller 
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northern  side-portal  is  enclosed  inside  the  church  and  forms  a  very  impressive 
reredos  to  the  high  altar  (the  southern  arch  has  disappeared).  Over  this 
arch  is  the  lower  sill  of  a  window,  and  above  it  stands  a  marble  statue  of 
Our  Lord  as  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  while  two  angels,  kneeling  at  His  feet, 
present  Him  with  a  golden  crown,  in  place  of  the  crown  of  thorns  that  He 
wears. 

The  piers  of  the  arch  rest  on  the  hard  limestone  rock,  which  is  not  cased 
with  slabs,  but  merely  grooved  transversely  to  prevent  horses  from  slipping. 
The  northern  side  of  the  nave  of  the  basilica  consists  of  artificially  scarped 
rock,  which  formed  in  ancient  times  part  of  the  counter-scarp  of  the  great 
rock-hewn  trench  which  separated  the  Herodian  fortress  of  Antonia  from 
Mount  Bezetha  to  the  north  of  it.  This  huge  trench,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  no  less  than  seventy-five  metres  wide  at  this  place. 

In  the  crypt  below  the  basilica  we  find  a  great  Roman  pavement  (identified 
by  the  Franciscans  with  the  Lithostratos)  ;  the  flags  are  all  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  feet  thick.  Here  and  there  the  soldiers  have  cut  geometrical 
figures  on  the  flags,  just  as  we  find  on  the  pavement  of  the  Basilica  Julia  in 
the  Roman  forum  ;  they  are  no  doubt  meant  for  gambling  games  such  as 
margella.  This  ancient  pavement  is  about  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
present  road. 

I  am  afraid  the  men  had  to  suffer  hunger  as  well  as  weariness  on  this 
day’s  pilgrimage.  Rations  were  very  scarce,  for  the  food  difficulty  in 
Jerusalem  at  this  time  was  fairly  acute.  However,  Fr.  Parisotti  got  a 
quantity  of  fruit-sellers  to  come  to  the  gates,  and  if  they  did  not  get 
much  to  eat,  they  could  at  any  rate  refresh  themselves  with  magnificent 
grapes. 

At  half-past  two  o’clock  the  procession  was  reformed,  in  the  courtyard 
of  St.  Anne’s,  and  proceeded  to  Antonia  in  order  to  begin  the  Stations  of 
the  Cross  along  the  Via  Dolorosa.  This  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
impressive  parts  of  the  day’s  programme.  The  Stations  were  preached  by 
one  of  the  chaplains,  though,  with  such  numbers,  the  majority  could  not 
hear  the  discourses.  But  bravely  they  trudged  along  the  cobblestones  of 
the  Sorrowful  Way,  kneeling  humbly  in  the  dust  at  every  sacred  spot,  kissing 
the  very  ground,  and  singing  between  the  Stations  the  verses  of  Stabat  Mater. 
This  Way  of  the  Cross  took  over  two  hours.  It  ended,  of  course,  at  Calvary 
and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  here  Father  Parisotti  preached  to  us  in  words 
that  none  who  heard  him  will  easily  forget. 

Nor  were  the  devotions  of  the  day  yet  ended.  The  procession,  emerging 
from  the  basilica,  threaded  its  way  through  the  cosmopolitan  crowd  that 
thronged  the  narrow  streets,  out  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  past  the  great 
Hospice  of  the  German  Lazarists  (now  the  headquarters  of  the  Military 
Governor),  and  so  arrived  at  length,  footsore  and  weary  but  profoundly 
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happy,  at  the  basilica  of  St.  Stephen,  where  the  Franciscan  Custos  of  the 
Holy  Land  had  kindly  consented  to  crown  the  day’s  devotions  by  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  Papal  blessing. 

This  latter  privilege  had  been  asked  for  and  granted  by  telegraph  from 
Rome. 

It  was  five  o’clock  before  the  service  began,  and  even  then  all  had  not 
reached  the  basilica.  The  great  church  was  filled  to  overflowing  when 
the  Custos  (who  has  the  privilege  of  pontificalia)  and  his  assistants  entered 
the  sanctuary.  Canon  Sibley  played  the  organ,  and  we  sang  the  old,  familiar 
hymns,  ending  once  more  with  “  Faith  of  our  Fathers.”  After  the  service, 
it  was  announced  that  next  morning  at  nine  o’clock  a  Requiem  Mass  would 
be  offered  for  all  who  had  fallen  in  the  war. 

And  so  the  pilgrims  dispersed,  to  seek  rest  and  refreshment  in  their 
camps.  They  had  been  on  their  feet  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  even  now 
most  of  them  had  an  hour’s  walk  to  camp. 

However,  the  atrium  before  the  basilica  had,  by  the  forethought  of  the 
organisers  of  the  pilgrimage,  been  provided  with  stalls,  where  the  men  could 
buy  rosaries,  crucifixes,  picture  postcards,  and  other  souvenirs  of  the  Holy- 
City.  Needless  to  say,  a  roaring  trade  was  done,  and  while  crowds  lingered 
round  these  attractions,  others  used  the  opportunity  for  conversation  with 
old  friends  who  had  gathered  here  from  various  parts  of  the  front,  and 
whom  it  was  an  added  joy  to  meet  again.  Everyone  was  radiantly  happy, 
and  all  agreed  that  this  was  the  greatest  day  of  all  their  lives. 

Father  Felix  Couturier  kindly  lent  me  his  car  for  the  next  morning, 
and  I  took  some  of  my  own  soldiers  to  Mass  at  Bethlehem.  I  said  Mass 
in  the  Cave  of  the  Nativity,  and  gave  Holy  Communion  to  my  com¬ 
panions.  It  is  only  five  miles  to  Bethlehem,  and  we  returned  in  time 
for  the  Requiem  Mass  at  St.  Stephen’s,  which  was  celebrated  by  Father 
Felix  as  A.P.C.  and  served  by  General  Western. 

Thus  appropriately  ended  the  functions  of  the  pilgrimage.  It  will 
have  been  seen  that  it  was  no  mere  pleasure  excursion.  And  that  very 
afternoon  the  men  had  to  return  to  duty,  some  of  them  having  before  them 
a  train  journey  of  thirty-six  hours. 

But  nothing  could  daunt  their  zeal,  and  the  precious  hours  that  remained 
were  spent  in  visiting  the  Holy  Places  in  parties  of  twelve.  I  took  some  of 
my  own  boys  to  explore  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Coenaculum, 
Gethsemane,  and  the  Temple  area. 

At  3.30  the  inexorable  hour  of  departure  arrived,  and  they  left  in  the 
crowded  trucks,  cheering  and  waving  to  the  last  moment.  And  when  we 
sat  down  to  reckon  up  events,  we  found  to  our  joy  that  there  had  not  been 
a  single  case  out  of  all  the  fifteen  hundred  men  to  claim  the  attention  of 
the  Provost-Marshal.  Everyone  had  behaved  splendidly,  there  had  been 
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no  straggling,  no  drunkenness,  no  trouble  of  an y  kind.  The  Catholics  of 
the  E.E.F.  had  proved  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  the  privilege  which  had 
been  so  generously  given  them. 

And,  after  all,  they  deserved  such  a  privilege,  if  ever  men  did  ! 

For  myself,  I  had  the  happiness  of  staying  on  in  Jerusalem  for  a  fortnight 
longer  and  of  spending  four  perfect  days  at  Bethlehem. 

Postscript. — I  append  the  official  programme,  as  it  is  almost  an  historical 
document,  and  deserves  to  be  recorded. 


R.C.  SOLDIERS’  CONGRESS.  August  15,  1918 

FEAST  OF  THE  ASSUMPTION  OF  OUR  LADY 


Programme 


1.  Mass  at  Reinforcement  Camp  . 

• 

06.00 

2.  Breakfast  ..... 

• 

06.45 

3.  Proceed  to  Jaffa  Gate 

• 

07.30 

4.  Arrive  at  Jaffa  Gate 

• 

08.15 

5.  Proceed  to  Holy  Sepulchre 

• 

08.30 

6.  Arrive  at  Holy  Sepulchre  . 

• 

08.50 

7.  Depart  from  Holy  Sepulchre 

• 

09.20 

8.  Arrive  Tomb  B.V.M. 

• 

09.45 

9.  Leave  Tomb  B.V.M. 

• 

10.15 

10.  Arrive  St.  Anne’s  .... 

• 

10.30 

11.  Mass,  Sermon,  and  short  Benediction 

• 

1 1. 00 

12.  Visit  Ecce  Homo  .... 

• 

12.00 

13.  Lunch  at  St.  Anne’s 

• 

13.00 

14.  Stations  ..... 

• 

I4-3° 

1 5.  Benediction  at  St  Stephen’s 

• 

16.30 

16.  Dinner  in  Camp  .... 

• 

18.00 

I.  No  one  may  leave  the  main  body. 

Those  found  wandering  alone  within  the  city  walls  are  liable  to  arrest. 

II.  On  arrival  at  Jaffa  Gate  there  will  be  a  short  halt  to  enable  those  not  staying  at  Reinforcement 
Camp  to  join  party. 

III.  At  the  Jaffa  Gate  a  column  two  deep  will  be  formed.  The  Five  Sorrowful  Mysteries 
will  be  said  on  the  way  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

IV.  On  leaving  the  Holy  Sepulchre  the  same  formation  will  be  used,  the  Five  Glorious  Mysteries 
being  said  on  the  way  to  the  Tomb  of  Our  Lady. 

V.  In  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself,  the  various  shrines  will  be  briefly  explained  and  the  proper 
prayers  said. 

VI.  For  the  lunch  at  St.  Anne’s  do  not  forget  to  bring  your  mugs  or  mess-tins,  etc. 

VII.  Note  Hymns  to  be  sung  at  each  place. 
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TIMES  OF  MASSES  IN  JERUSALEM 
In  the  Holy  City 

N.B. — Officers  only  allowed. 

St.  Sauveur  .....  Every  half-hour  from  06.00  till  1 0.00 
Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre  .  .  Every  half-hour  from  04.00  till  07.30 

Church  of  Latin  Patriarch  .  .  05.30,  06.00,  06.30,  08.00. 

N.B. — Priests  desiring  to  say  Mass  should  make  their  own  arrangements  the  day  before  at  the 
church  of  their  choice. 

Outside  the  Holy  City 

St.  Stephen's  Church  of  Dominican  Fathers  .  .  .  06.00,  07.00,  07.30 

Notre  Dame  de  France  .....  05.00,  06.00,  07.00,  07.30 

Dames  de  Marie  Reparatrice  Convent  ......  07.00 

N.B. — The  nearest  church  to  the  Jerusalem  Hotel  (N.A.C.B.)  is  Marie  Reparatrice. 

The  nearest  to  the  Grand  New  Hotel  is  the  church  of  the  Latin  Patriarch. 
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BETHLEHEM 

1918 

THE  vicissitudes  of  the  Great  War  brought  metoBethlehem — Bethle¬ 
hem  in  whose  fields  the  Angels  sang  their  message  of  Peace  on  earth. 
I  suppose  that  to  many,  as  to  myself,  there  is  no  feast  so  dear  as 
Christmas — Christmas  with  its  memories  of  childhood,  of  the 
Child  in  Mary’s  arms.  And  there  is  no  place  in  all  the  world  that  I  was 
more  anxious  to  visit  than  this  “  House  of  Bread  ”  where  the  Bread  of  Life 
was  first  given  to  men.  Many  places  one  has  longed  to  see,  disappoint  one  ; 
but  Bethlehem  comes  far  beyond  anything  I  had  ever  dreamed.  One  feels 
it  is  the  ideal  spot  for  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God  :  it  is  so  peaceful,  smiling 
on  its  hillside,  embosomed  in  its  vines  and  fig-trees,  with  the  fields  stretching 
around  it  where  the  shepherds  still  watch  their  flocks.  In  Jerusalem,  in 
spite  of  its  overwhelming  interest,  the  Catholic  pilgrim  is  distressed  by  the 
discord  of  jarring  creeds,  by  the  crowds  of  Mohammedans  and  foreign 
Jews  that  infest  it,  and  also  in  a  certain  measure  by  the  uncertainty  which 
surrounds  some  at  least  of  its  holy  places.  But  Bethlehem  is  different. 
Here  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  cave  where 
Christ  was  born  for  us  of  Mary  Virgin.  St.  Justin  Martyr  appeals  to  this 
well-known  place  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospels  against  the  unbelieving 
Jews ;  and  this  “  city  of  Juda  ”  is  almost  wholly  Christian,  for  of  its  six 
thousand  inhabitants  three  thousand  are  Catholics,  and  almost  all  the  rest 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church.  And  in  Bethlehem  there  is  only  one 
object  of  attraction ;  there  is  nothing  to  turn  your  thoughts  from  the 
Christ  Child. 

The  great  basilica  of  the  Nativity,  built  by  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
still  stands  intact,  the  only  one  of  St.  Helen’s  churches  left  in  Palestine. 
It  is  true  that  for  the  last  seventy  years  or  so  it  has  been  disfigured  by  an 
ugly  wall  built  by  the  Greeks  between  the  nave  and  choir  :  but  this  has 
now,  happily,  been  pulled  down  by  the  British  authorities,  and  as  you  enter 
the  buildings  the  whole  of  the  venerable  basilica  is  open  to  your  gaze. 

The  great  monolith  columns,  in  double  aisles,  are  adorned  with  faded 
paintings  of  the  saints  ;  and  above  still  remain  traces  of  the  magnificent 
mosaics  with  which  the  Byzantine  emperors  adorned  it  long  before  the 
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Crusaders  came.  The  door  by  which  you  enter  is  now  so  low  that  you  have 
to  bow  the  head  as  you  pass  in  :  but  the  traces  of  the  great  ancient  doorway 
are  clear  to  see,  and  you  are  told  that  the  reason  why  it  was  thus  altered 
was  to  prevent  the  infidel  from  driving  cattle  into  the  sacred  place.  The 
transepts  and  choir  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been  rebuilt  and  extended 
by  Justinian.  The  walls  of  the  transepts  also  bear  mosaics  (now,  alas  !  much 
ruined)  of  the  life  of  Our  Lord,  while  those  in  the  nave  represent  the 
Oecumenical  Councils  which  defined  the  truths  concerning  the  Word 
made  Flesh. 

But  of  course  the  goal  of  our  pilgrimage  is  the  cave,  which  lies  beneath 
the  high  altar,  and  which  is  approached  by  a  staircase  from  either  transept. 
It  was  a  cave  on  the  hillside,  which  served — as  many  caves  still  do  in  Palestine 
— as  a  stable  for  cattle.  The  rocky  walls  still  remain,  though  they  are 
hung  with  rich  arras  from  France ;  but  the  roof  of  the  cave  had  to  be 
strengthened  with  masonry  in  order  to  support  the  weight  of  the  basilica 
above  it.  As  he  enters  it  by  the  staircase  in  the  north  transept,  which 
belongs  to  the  Latins,  the  pilgrim  finds  immediately  on  his  right  the  recess 
in  the  rock,  surrounded  by  many  lamps,  where  a  silver  star  upon  the  floor 
marks  the  place  where  Our  Lord  was  born.  Hie  de  virgine  maria  jesus 
christus  natus  est  is  engraved  around  it.  A  few  paces  from  it  at  the  other 
side  of  the  cave  is  another  recess,  in  which  the  manger  stood  where  Mary 
placed  her  new-born  Child.  Between  the  two,  so  placed  that  the  priest  in 
saying  Mass  faces  the  shrine  of  the  Nativity,  is  an  altar  dedicated  to  the 
Magi,  where  I  had  the  privilege  of  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice  several  times. 

I  shall  never  forget,  as  long  as  I  live,  my  first  Mass  at  this  altar.  It  was 
a  Sunday,  and  the  cave,  lighted  only  by  a  few  flickering  tapers  and  the 
lamps  that  burned  around  the  sacred  shrine,  was  filled  with  devout  Catholics 
of  Bethlehem.  Close  beside  the  altar  knelt  three  shepherds,  who  seemed 
to  have  stepped  straight  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Gospel.  They  were  clad 
in  the  long  flowing  burnous,  striped  white  and  brown,  and  on  their  heads 
were  white  veils,  kept  in  place  by  crowns  of  twisted  gold  and  green  cord. 
Here  they  knelt  absorbed  in  prayer,  and  at  the  sacring  of  the  Mass  they 
flung  off  their  crowns  before  the  altar  and  prostrated  themselves  in  adoration. 
And  as  I  raised  the  sacred  Host,  the  wail  of  a  little  babe  broke  the  silence, 
and  I  felt  that  I  was  indeed  in  Bethlehem.  I  think  there  is  nowhere  in  the 
world  where  one  is  brought  so  near  to  the  realities  of  divine  things  as  one 
is  here.  It  needs  no  effort  of  imagination  to  picture  the  Gospel  story,  and 
I  at  least  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  the  Angels  singing  their  Gloria 
in.  excelsis  there  again.  I  shall  always  thank  God  that  I  have  worshipped 
with  the  shepherds  at  Bethlehem.  rr 

The  costume  of  the  inhabitants  can  be  but  little  changed  since  Our 
Lord  s  day.  The  men,  in  their  great  turbans  and  flowing  robes,  the  women, 
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at  least  the  Catholic  women,  in  their  extraordinarily  beautiful  dress,  seem 
to  be  engaged  in  a  perpetual  Nativity  play.  The  women  all  wear  long 
white  veils,  stretching  nearly  to  the  ground  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  married 
women  this  veil  is  draped  over  a  high  head-dress  called  the  mitra,  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  the  tarbush,  but  covered  with  golden  coins — which  form  in 
fact  the  wearer’s  dowry.  The  dress  itself  is  richly  embroidered  in  squares 
of  blue  and  red  and  gold.  I  should  like  to  see  painted  a  picture  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady  clad  in  the  dress  of  the  women  of  Bethlehem. 

Since  the  British  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land,  Bethlehem  is  under 
the  charge  of  a  military  governor,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that 
both  of  the  officers  who  have  hitherto  filled  that  post  are  excellent  Catholics. 
They  have  done  much  to  guard  the  interests  of  Catholics  in  this  holy  place  ; 
and  constant  vigilance  is  needed  there,  for  the  schismatics  are  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  encroach  still  further  than  they  have  already  done  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Latins.  At  one  time  the  whole  basilica  was  in  the  charge  of 
the  Franciscans.  Their  arms  are  still  engraved  on  the  doors ;  the  roof  was 
restored  at  the  cost  of  our  own  Edward  IV  of  England  ;  and  the  inscription 
on  the  star  of  the  shrine  was  certainly  never  written  by  Greeks,  for  it  is  in 
Latin.  Indeed,  this  last  piece  of  evidence  was  so  inconvenient  that  the 
star  was  stolen  by  the  schismatics  some  years  ago,  and  only  replaced  after 
infinite  trouble,  through  the  exertions  of  the  French  Ambassador  to  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

Since  the  Turks  began  their  baleful  rule  over  the  land,  the  unscrupulous 
intrigues  and  lavish  bachsheesh  of  the  schismatics  have  been  only  too  success¬ 
ful,  and  a  great  part  of  this  venerable  sanctuary  has  been  wrested  from  its 
Catholic  guardians.  But  happier  days  have  dawned.  The  Cross  floats 
over  Bethlehem  now,  and  British  soldiers  keep  their  guard  at  the  doors  of 
the  basilica,  yes,  and  in  the  sacred  cave  itself.  The  Turkish  soldiers  have  been 
replaced  by  our  own  men,  and  a  corporal’s  guard  is  quartered  day  and  night 
at  the  entrance  of  the  basilica. 

And  we  may  hope  that  British  justice  will  restore  to  the  Franciscans  some 
at  least  of  their  ancient  rights,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  irrefragable 
evidence  of  ancient  documents  and  title-deeds. 

It  is  very  touching  to  assist  at  the  procession  which  every  evening  wends 
its  way  through  the  cave,  and  hear  the  ancient  hymns  and  antiphons  of  the 
Latin  Church  sung  each  at  its  appropriate  shrine.  For  from  the  cave  of 
the  Nativity  open  out  other  ancient  grottos,  each  with  its  memories.  The 
Gloria  in  excelsis  and  the  Christmas  hymn  are  sung  at  the  principal  shrine, 
the  Epiphany  hymn  at  the  altar  of  the  Magi,  and  then,  passing  farther  on, 
we  come  to  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Innocents  and  join  in  the  Herodes  impie. 
Then  follow  in  succession  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph,  the  tombs  of  St.  Jerome, 
Bt.  Paula,  and  St.  Eustochium,  and  we  celebrate  the  memory  of  those  devout 
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cenobites  whose  joy  it  was  to  live  and  die  close  to  the  manger  of  Bethlehem. 
The  procession  ends  with  antiphons  and  prayers  sung  in  the  Franciscan 
choir  above,  on  the  north  of  the  great  church,  for  the  proper  choir  of  the 
basilica  has  been  usurped  by  the  schismatics.  But  their  power  is  broken  ; 
the  influence  of  bachsheesh,  so  powerful  with  the  venal  Turk,  is  useless  to 
them  now,  and  the  collapse  of  Russia  has  robbed  them  of  their  chief  support. 

No  one  will  leave  this  enthralling  place  without  a  visit  to  two  other 
sanctuaries,  the  grotto  of  our  Lady’s  Milk,  and  the  Shepherds’  Field. 

One  of  the  principal  relics  of  Walsingham,  as  of  many  another  ancient 
shrine,  was  a  phial  of  “  Our  Lady’s  milk.”  This  relic,  which  has  been  sneered 
at  by  many  an  ignorant  scoffer,  was  in  fact  but  a  portion  of  the  dazzling 
white  sand  which  forms  the  floor  of  this  cavern.  It  is  said  that  Our  Lady 
took  refuge  here  for  an  hour  or  two  while  preparing  for  the  flight  into 
Egypt  and  that  a  drop  or  two  of  her  sacred  milk  fell  upon  the  ground,  and 
gave  to  the  sand  its  marvellous  whiteness.  Devout  pilgrims,  in  all  ages, 
gathered  some  of  it  up  and  bore  it  home  as  a  precious  relic.  The  cave  is 
still  a  Catholic  sanctuary. 

The  Shepherds’  Field  is  reached  by  a  romantic  path,  which  descends  the 
steep  hillside,  and,  passing  through  the  cornfields  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  and 
the  ancient  “  Village  of  the  Shepherds,”  leads  the  pilgrim  after  a  walk  of 
some  two  miles  to  the  field  where,  tradition  tells  us,  those  happy  shepherds 
heard  the  first  announcement  of  Peace — Pax  homimbus  bonae  voluntatis. 

There  is  a  spacious  grotto  here,  paved  with  ancient  mosaic,  and  ruins  of 
a  sanctuary  which  has  been  an  object  of  veneration  for  many  centuries. 
The  Shepherds’  watch-tower  is  still  seen,  and  it  is  easy  as  one  retraces  one’s 
steps  to  picture  the  eager  haste  of  these  simple  men,  as  they  hurried  up  the 
steep  hill  path  to  find  the  Cave  and  the  Child.  “  Let  us  go  over  to 
Bethlehem  and  let  us  see  this  word  that  is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord 
hath  shewed  to  us.”  And  so  “  they  came  with  haste,  and  found  Mary  and 
Joseph  and  the  Infant,”  as  men  still  do  at  Bethlehem. 
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Blair,  Dom  Hunter,  32  note 
Blaise,  San,  see  Biagio,  San 
Bollandists,  42,  43,  107,  109,  114 
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Bonamore,  Don  Oderisio,  n,  14,  16,  23 
note,  29,  30,  42,  43-44 
Boniface,  St.,  31,  78 
Boniface  VIII,  22 
Boniface  IX,  112 
Bouillon,  Godfrey  de,  261 
Bramante,  53,  56,  70,  81 
Brogi,  23  note 

Canneto,  ankress  at,  96  ;  Capo  della  Ma¬ 
donna,  90,  92,  99 ;  cures  at,  95  ;  frescoes, 
91  ;  legend  of,  89-90  ;  Maria  delle 
Grazie,  church  of,  91,  99 ;  pilgrims 
at,  92-100  ;  Ricordo  della  Madonna, 
96 ;  Stelluce  della  Madonna,  97-98 ; 
valley  of,  92 

Capecelatro,  Cardinal,  86 
Caravaggio,  18 
Carloman,  St.,  59 
Casamari,  Abbey  of,  120 
Cassino,  see  Montecassino 
Castrucci,  Dom  Giacomo,  106 
Cavallini,  Pietro,  14,  15,  17 
Cecilia,  St.,  7 
Cellini,  Benvenuto,  73 
Chelidonia,  body  of  St.,  40 
Chichester,  Carmelite  Convent  at,  185,  note, 
194.  197 

Chronicle  of  Subiaco,  The,  11 
Cimabue,  20,  22 
Clement  XI,  25 

Clerks  Regular  of  the  Mother  of  God,  155 
et  seq. 

Clifford,  Lord,  196,  199 
Columbanus,  St.,  43 
Compostella,  236,  238 
Conxolus,  20,  21,  23,  25,  40 
Conques,  Abbot  Begon  of,  239,  242,  243  ; 
castle,  238 ;  church,  234,  236,  238, 
241  ;  gates  of,  238  ;  environs,  233- 

234  ;  miracle  at,  236  ;  monastery,  235, 
236.  237 ;  musuem,  241-24.4 ;  statue 
of  Ste.  Foy  ( see  St.  Faith)  ;  village,  234, 

235 

Cosimato,  convent  of,  3-4 
Cosmati,  14,  39 

Couturier,  O.P.,  Father,  254,  260,  266 
Croke,  Dr.  William  [quoted),  12  note,  15,  20, 
21  and  note,  22  note,  23  note,  45,  46 
Cromlechs,  219 

Cross,  relics  of  True,  120,  121,  141,  142,  143, 
145,  146,  243,  248 
Cuthbert,  body  of  St.,  42 
Cyril  la  (nurse  of  St.  Benedict),  5 

Damian,  St.  Peter,  70 
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Dantier  [quoted),  13  note,  14  note 

Datus,  235,  236,  239 

Day,  Dr.  Hermitage  [quoted),  248 

De  Cimtate  Dei,  45 

Descl6e,  Henri,  247 

Desclee,  Jules,  245,  246,  247 

Diario  Romano,  142 

Do  lei,  Carlo,  18 

Domenichino,  18 

Dominic,  St.,  120,  128,  129,  130,  131,  135, 
22i,  227,  228 

Donovan,  D.D.,  Very  Rev.  J.,  197,  198 
Downside  Abbey,  199  note 

Edward  IV  of  England,  271 

Emmanuel,  Victor,  143 

Enfide,  4,  5,  7,  23 

Enlart,  M.,  n 

Equitius,  7 

Erdington,  155 

Eugenius  III,  109 

Euster,  Brother  Thomas,  early  life,  156- 
157  ;  life  as  Clerk  Regular,  157-164  ; 
ecstasies,  159  ;  devotion  to  St.  Thomas 
the  Martyr,  161  ;  death,  163-164 
Exhibition  at  Paris,  Great,  232 

Faith,  St.,  Abbey  church  of,  236,  238  ; 
statue  of,  232,  233  ;  translation  of,  236  ; 
“  Book  of  Miracles  ”  of,  241  ;  see  also 
Conques 

Faustinus,  relic  of  St.,  78 
Felicitas,  relics  of  the  sons  of  St.,  89 
F6nelon,  227 

Filomena,  St.,  see  St.  Philomena 
Fleury-sur-Loire,  80 
Foy,  Ste.,  see  St.  Faith 
Franciotti,  Ven.  Caesar,  160 
Francis  of  Assisi,  St.,  10,  13,  32,  33 
Frescoes,  see  Bethlehem,  Canneto,  Conques, 
Maredsous,  Montecassino,  Rocca  Secca, 
Sacro  Speco,  St.  Scholastica,  Abbey  of 
Froissart,  Chronicles  of  [quoted),  223 
Fulk,  St.,  106,  no,  119,  121  ;  church  of, 
122 

Gabriel  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  St.,  early 
life,  148  ;  life  as  a  Passionist,  148,  149, 
152;  love  for  Our  Lady,  151,  152; 
death,  149 ;  beatification,  149,  153  ; 
canonisation,  149  ;  miracles,  152 
Gaeta,  mountains  of,  53,  70,  137  ;  siege  of, 
74  ;  Gulf  of,  81 

Gallinaro,  churches  of :  St.  Gerard,  103, 
1 16;  St.  John,  105,  in,  1 12,  115-116; 
St.  Leonard,  112 ;  St.  Nicholas,  109, 
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hi,  1 12,  115  ;  St.  Saviour,  111,  112; 
115,  116;  description  of,  102,  103, 
history  of,  114-116;  pilgrimage  to 
103-105  ;  shrine  of  St.  Gerard,  114 
Gasparri,  Cardinal,  81 
Gasquet,  Cardinal,  84,  155  note 
Gavello,  monastery  of,  43 
Gaza,  256 

Gerard,  Life  of  Father  John,  112,  114 
Gerard,  St.,  life  and  legend  of,  106  et  seq. ; 
companions  of,  105,  108,  114;  see  also 
SS.  Ardwyne,  Fulk  and  Bernard  ; 
Office  of,  107  ;  miracles,  102,  103,  108, 
109,  115,  116-118;  English  relations, 
no,  112,  113-114;  relics,  105,  113, 

115.  117 

Gillow,  Mr.  Joseph,  113 
Giotto,  14,  22,  30,  65 

Gonzaga,  Sister  Teresa  ( n£e  Louisa  Hart¬ 
well),  early  life  and  illness,  178,  184- 
190 ;  conversion,  178,  190-192,  198  ; 
travels,  180,  190  ;  enters  Carmel,  180  ; 
life  at  Ronciglione,  194-202  ;  profes¬ 
sion,  194,  195  ;  letters,  194-202,  207- 
216  ;  infirmarian,  201  ;  stay  at  Naples, 
208  ;  Ruotore,  209  ;  Ascolatrice,  210  ; 
Novice  Mistress,  213  ;  return  to  Roncig¬ 
lione,  last  illness  and  death,  216-218  ; 
grave,  169 
Gori,  21 

Gradwell,  Mgr.,  178,  179,  191 
Great  Canford,  Community  at,  see  Chichester 
Gregorovius  {quoted),  20,  23  note,  29,  39,  45 
Gregory  the  Great,  St.,  2,  5,  7,  16,  24,  31, 
33.  37.  5i.  57.  58,  64,  68,  71,  76,  79, 
136 

Gregory  II,  St.,  72,  78 
Gregory  VII,  St.,  12 
Gregory  IX.,  22,  24 
Gregory  XI,  no,  112 
Gregory  XVI,  37 
Gresnicht,  Dom  Adelbert,  83 


Hadrian,  Emperor,  257,  264  ;  villa  of,  3 
Hammersmith,  Convent  at,  see  Teignmouth 
Hare,  Augustus  {quoted),  24  note,  27,  34,  39, 
42,  240 

Hartwell,  Lady  Louisa,  early  life,  174  ; 
marriage,  175  ;  children,  176 ;  works 
of  charity,  176  ;  death  of  her  husband, 
177  ;  conversion,  1 77-1 79  ;  travels, 
180  ;  Sister  of  the  Congregation  of 
Noble  Ladies  of  the  Caravita,  181-182  ; 
life  at  Ronciglione,  182,  196,  197,  198  ; 
Carmelite  Tertiary,  182  ;  visited  by 


Mrs.  Fitter,  203-206  ;  death  at  Naples, 
182,  211 

Hartwell,  Louisa,  see  Gonzaga,  Sister  Teresa 
Hebrard,  2  note 
Helena,  St.,  143,  144,  145,  269 
Hemptinne,  Dame  Cecilia  de,  249 
Hemptinne,  Dom  Hildebrand  de,  245,  246, 
248 

Henry  IV,  Emperor,  n,  12 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  162 
Hildebrand,  see  Gregory  VII 
Hooker,  Katharine  {quoted),  103  note,  104 
note 

Horus,  Temple  of,  83 

Ignatius,  St.,  137  note,  201 
Innocent  VI,  in 

In  St.  Dominic’s  Country  {quoted),  226 
Iron  Crown,  see  Monza 
Isola,  148,  151,  152,  153 

James  III  of  England,  155,  163 
Jannuccelli,  13  note 
Januarius,  St.,  206 

Jerusalem:  Calvary,  33,  258,  259,  260,  265  ; 
Armenian  Chapel,  258  ;  Churches  of  : 
St.  Anne,  254,  261,  263  ;  Dormitio, 
257;  Ecce  Homo,  264;  St.  Stephen, 
266;  Holy  Sepulchre,  33,  254,  255, 
257-262 ;  convent  of  St.  Stephen,  257, 
260  ;  Coptic  Chapel,  258  ;  Column  of 
Flagellation,  262  ;  Fortress  of  An¬ 
tonia,  262,  264,  265  ;  Damascus  Gate, 
257,  265  ;  Golden  Gate,  262  ;  St. 
Stephen’s  Gate,  262  ;  Lithostratos, 
265  ;  Mount  of  Olives,  254  ;  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  263,  264 ;  Pretorium  of 

Pilate,  264  ;  railway  station  at,  257  ; 
Stone  of  Unction,  258  ;  Tomb  of  Christ, 
254,  257-258  ;  Tomb  of  Our  Lady,  263  ; 
Valley  of  Josaphat,  262  ;  Via  Dolorosa, 
262,  264,  265  ;  Soldiers’  Pilgrimage  to, 
254  et  seq. 

Joanna  I,  Queen,  112 

John  Baptist,  head  of  St.,  80 

John  VII,  35 

Justinian,  270 

Justin  Martyr,  St.,  269 

Juvenal,  120,  121,  135 

Kemble,  Ven.  John,  260 
Kilkenny,  Convent  of  Presentation  at,  185 
note 

Lactantius,  44,  45 

Latian  Summers  {quoted),  20,  39 
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Lavigerie,  Cardinal,  263 
Leo  IV,  St.,  13,  21,  30 
Leo  IX,  35,  39 
Leo  X,  52  note 

Leo  XIII,  62,  85,  129,  149,  248 

Leo  of  Ostia,  76,  78 

Leonardi,  Blessed  Giovanni,  15/],  163 

Life  of  St.  Gabriel  (quoted),  149 

Linz,  Dom  Desiderius,  82,  86 

Liturgical  Congress,  252 

Lombards,  35-36,  57.  78,  80 

Lorenzelli,  Cardinal  Benedict,  155 

Loricato,  Blessed  Lorenzo,  chapel  of,  28  ; 

monastery  of,  37  ;  relics  of,  18 
Lucca,  154  et  seq.;  relic  at,  154,  i55-r56, 
161-162,  164 
Ludd  (Lydda),  254,  256 

Mabillon,  43,  71,  80 
Manente,  37,  39 
Mansi,  Father  Joseph,  155,  159 
Marcellus,  St.,  142 
Marcillac,  233,  234 
Maredret,  Abbey  of,  248-249 
Maredsous,  Abbey  of :  Abbots  of,  248  ; 
cemetery  of  monks,  250  ;  environs,  246, 
251  ;  farm  at,  249  ;  frescoes  at,  249  ; 
garden,  250  ;  library,  250  ;  prehis¬ 
toric  remains  at,  251  ;  publications  of, 
251  ;  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  249  ; 
verses  on,  252-253 

Maurus,  St.,  6,  7,  17,  35,  65,  81,  84,  136  ; 

Benediction  of,  248 
Maxentius,  142 
Mazzaroppi,  82 
Melania  the  Younger,  St.,  260 
Melfa,  River,  89,  91,  92 
Michelangelo,  54,  74 
Mirtius,  Cherubini  (quoted),  32 
Montalembert  (quoted),  8 
Montecassino,  Abbey  of,  Abbots  of  :  Angelo 
della  Noce,  80  ;  Bernard  V,  75  ;  Bonito, 
72  ;  Constantine,  64  ;  Desiderius 
(Blessed  Victor  III),  36,  54,  76,  77,  78  ; 
Diamare,  74  ;  Krug,  74,  82,  85  ;  Nicho¬ 
las  IV,  74 ;  Optatus,  80 ;  Otho,  58- 
59.  76-77  :  Petronax,  72,  76-78,  80  ; 
Quandel,  58,  74-79;  Rofiridus,  114  ; 
Simplicius,  64 ;  Tosti,  50-51  ;  St. 
Agatha,  chapel  of,  50  ;  Byzantine 
Crucifix,  56 ;  church,  53~56 ;  cloisters 
and  cortiles,  52~53.  56,  7°.  79.  8*  ; 
college,  52  ;  decorations,  recent,  80-87  ; 
environs,  48-50  ;  frescoes,  59,  62-68  ; 
hospitium,  52  ;  library,  56  ;  Our  Lady 
of  the  Roses,  chapel  of,  52  ;  Solemnity 
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of  St.  Benedict,  Feast  at,  69-70  ;  Pen¬ 
tecost  at,  73  ;  pilgrimage  to,  73~74  1 
poundweight,  72  ;  Scala  Regia,  53,  69  ; 
Stone,  Devil’s,  72  ;  St.  Thomas  at,  135  ; 
tomb  of  St.  Benedict,  54-56;  “  Torretta” 
(Roman  Tower),  containing  Cell  of  St. 
Benedict,  chapels  of  Holy  Monks,  St. 
Martin,  St.  Scholastica,  etc.,  51-52,  57- 
69,  72.  75-77.  79;  water  supply  of, 
53  and  note 

Monza,  Iron  Crown  of,  145 
Morin,  Dom  Germain,  75-79 
Morris,  Life  of  Father  John  Gerard,  by 
Father,  112,  114 
Mousty,  Victor,  245,  251 
Muard,  P6re  Jean  Baptiste,  37 
Mustapha,  255 


Nails,  Holy,  145 

Naples,  102,  no,  112,  116,  119,  127,  129, 
130,  135.  155.  161,  181,  196,  207-210, 
214,  216 

Neolithic  remains,  251 
Newman,  Cardinal,  87 
Norbert,  Father,  150-153 
Notargiacomo,  Signor  Gaetano,  123 

Odescalchi,  Cardinal,  200  note ;  palace  of, 
180,  208 

Palombo,  Blessed,  13 
Paris,  Great  Exhibition  at,  232 
Parisotti,  Father,  260,  261,  265 
Pascal  II,  243 

Paul  of  the  Cross,  St.,  216,  217 
Perugino,  n,  66 

Peter  the  Deacon,  64,  72,  76,  77,  79 
Peter  Martyr,  St.,  124,  129,  130,  131 
Philip  Neri,  St.,  51,  154 
Philomena,  St.,  197,  206,  207 
“  Pilgrimage  to  the  Proto -Monastery  of 
Subiaco,’’  3  note 
Pinturicchio,  18 
Pitra,  O.S.B.,  Cardinal,  62,  69 
Pius  VI,  6,  44 
Pius  VII,  25 
Pius  IX,  143,  245,  247 
Placid,  St.,  6-7,  16,  17,  18,  25,  27,  35,  54, 
59,  60,  65,  81,  84 

Possenti,  Francesco,  see  St.  Gabriel 

Quandel,  Dom,  see  Montecassino 
Quercy,  The,  221,  222,  227,  230 
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Raggi,  25-26,  43,  44 
Ramleh,  256 
Rampolla,  Cardinal,  139 
Ratchis,  78 

Ratisbonne,  Father  Marie  Alphonse,  264 
Redi,  Life  of  Sister  Teresa  Mary,  197 
Revue  Benedictine,  251 
Rio,  M.,  22 

Roberts,  Dorothea,  20  note 
Rocamadour  :  castle  at,  229-230  ;  caverns, 
220  ;  environs,  219-221  ;  frescoes,  227, 
228 ;  history  of,  222-223,  226,  227 ; 

’  Maison  de  Marie,  227  ;  pilgrimages  to, 
220,  222,  224-226  ;  seven  sanctuaries 
of,  221-228  ;  see  also  St.  Amadour 
Rocca  d’Arce,  121 

Rocca  Secca:  castle,  128,  131-133  ;  churches  : 
Annunciation,  128;  St.  Anthony,  129; 
St.  Francis,  129  ;  St.  Peter  Martyr, 
129  ;  St.  Roch,  129  ;  St.  Thomas,  130- 
131  ;  environs,  128,  132  ;  frescoes  at, 
129,  130-131 
Rofiridus,  109,  no 
Romano,  Giulio,  18 
Romanus,  St.,  9,  16,  23,  26,  37 
Rome:  St.  Anastasia,  Greek  College  of,  143  ; 
Sant’  Anselmo,  Abbey  and  College  of,  1, 
62,  1 41  ;  basilicas  and  churches  :  Santi 
Apostoli,  142  ;  Santa  Croce,  1 44-1 47  ; 
Gesu,  138  ;  Lateran,  St.  John,  64,  143, 
147  ;  San  Lorenzo,  2,  20  ;  Santa  Maria 
in  Campitelli,  155  ;  San  Marcello,  142- 
143  ;  San  Marco,  141-142  ;  San  Pietro, 
53.  I39-I41.  I45.  149.  153  :  San  Sil- 
vestro  in  Capite,  139  ;  Coelian  Hill,  35  ; 
Forum,  265  ;  Good  Friday  Ceremonies 
in,  138-147;  San  Pancrazio,  convent 
of,  200  ;  relics  at,  141,  142,  145-146  ; 
Scala  Santa,  143-144  ;  St.  Teresa,  con¬ 
vent  of,  193 

Ronciglione :  Carmelite  convent  at,  165, 
167-170,  182,  194,  196 ;  castle,  166 ; 
church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Catherine,  .166; 
environs,  166,  1 70-1 71 
Rouergue,  232,  242 
“  Le  Rouergue  Illustre,”  235 

Sacro  Speco  (San  Benedetto),  monastery 
of  :  Holy  Cave,  24-27  ;  ilex  grove,  10  ; 
middle  church  with  chapel  of  St.  Gre¬ 
gory,  19-24  ;  Roseto,  10,  31-33  :  re¬ 
fectory,  33-34  ;  Scala  Santa  and  chapel 
of  St.  Lorenzo  Loricato,  27-30  ;  upper¬ 
most  church,  sacristy  and  Treasury  of 
Holy  Relics,  11-12,  13-19,  37  '•  frescoes, 
14-16,  17-18,  20-24,  25,  27 


Santo  Padre — churches  :  St.  Fulk,  122,  126- 
127  ;  SS.  Fulk  and  Peter  Martyr,  126  ; 
Madonna  of  the  Rosary,  126;  Confrater¬ 
nities  at,  126 ;  Feast  of  the  Centenary  of 
the  Translation  of  St.  Fulk  at,  122- 
123  ;  environs,  1x9-121  ;  frescoes,  122  ; 
relics  at,  120,  122,  123,  126-127  ;  vil¬ 
lagers,  their  dress  and  customs,  123- 
124,  126 

Saracens,  5,  234,  236 
Sarascinesco,  5 
Scanno,  94,  103  and  note 
Scholastica,  St.,  55,  67,  68  ;  relics  of,  69, 
81  ;  proto-monastery  of,  at  Subiaco  : 
chapter  house,  44  ;  church,  40  ;  clois¬ 
ters,  37-40  ;  crypt  and  chapels,  40- 
44  ;  frescoes  and  paintings,  37,  38,  39, 
40-42 ;  history  of,  35-36 ;  library, 
44-46 

Sernin,  St.,  221  ;  basilica  of,  236 
Sette  Frati,  88-91,  98-100  ;  Image  of 
Madonna  at,  91  ;  pilgrimage  at,  90,  91, 
98-100 

Sibley,  O.S.B.,  Canon,  257,  260,  266 
Silvia,  St.,  25,  260 
Simbruini  Mountains,  3,  6 
Sion,  Mt.,  257 

Soliloquies  of  Ven.  Caesar  Franciotti,  160 

Sora,  109,  133 

Spanish  Chapel,  187,  189 

Stamatico,  20,  28,  30 

Strabo,  265 

Sturmi,  St.,  59 

Subiaco,  Abbots  of  :  Casaretto,  14,  16,  17, 
19  note,  23,  25,  42;  Humbert,  11,  13, 
35.  36,  38,  39  ;  St.  Honoratus,  13,  25, 
40;  John  III,  34;  John  V,  5,  11-12, 

13,  14,  17,  21,  36,  37,  40  ;  John  VI,  13, 
21,  22,  23,  25  ;  Lando,  34,  35,  39,  40  ; 
Peter  I,  13,  21,  30 ;  Peter  III,  43  ; 
environs  :  R.  Anio,  2,  3,  4,  26  ;  Claudius 
lake  of,  6 ;  La  Crocella,  9,  10,  23  ; 
Nero,  baths,  lake  and  villa  of,  2,  6,  7,  9, 

14,  18,  34,  37,  40  ;  town,  6,  7.  See  also 
Sacro  Speco  and  St.  Scholastica,  Abbey 
of 

Sword  of  Roland,  227 
Sylvester,  St.,  13,  30 
Symonds,  xi 

Teignmouth,  Abbey  at,  186  note 
Tertullus,  7,  34,  53~54  and  note 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  relic  of  St.,  146 
Thomas  of  Aquinas,  St.,  120  et  seq. 

Thomas  of  Canterbury,  St.,  25,  222,  236  ; 
relics  of,  154,  155,  161,  162,  164 
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Tivoli,  2,  3,  43,  233 

Tosti  [quoted),  2  note,  26-27,  44>  62,  72,  136 
note 

Turner,  165 
Tyburn,  Convent  249 

Ughelli,  109,  no 

Ullathorne,  Bishop  [quoted),  3,  9,  12,  14, 
18  note,  19,  21,  24,  28,  32,  40,  41,  44 
Urban  VI,  36 
Urban  VIII,  145 

Valognes,  184,  192,  194  note,  199-200,  201, 
211,  216 

Vaughan,  Archbishop  Bede  [quoted),  132  and 
note 

Veronica,  St.,  141,  221 
Via  Tiburtina,  2 
Via  Valeria,  3 
Viana,  body  of  St.,  169 
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Weld,  Francis,  199,  200  and  note,  201,  202, 
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Westminster  Abbey,  233 
Willebald,  St.,  78 
Wolter,  Dom  Maurus,  247,  248 
Wolter,  Dom  Placid,  247,  248 
Woods,  Dom  Romuald,  26-27  an &  note,  72 
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Zacchaeus,  221,  229 
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